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PREFACE 


THIS EDITION of Alexander Hamilton’s papers contains letters and 
other documents written by Hamilton, letters to Hamilton, and 
some documents (commissions, certificates, etc.) that directly con- 
cern Hamilton but were written neither by him nor to him. All 
letters and other documents have been printed in chronological 
order. Hamilton’s legal papers will be published under the editorial 
direction of Professor Julius Goebel, Jr., of the School of Law, 
Columbia University. 

Many letters and documents have been calendared. Such calen- 
dared items include routine letters and documents by Hamilton, 
routine letters to Hamilton, some of the letters or documents written 
by Hamilton for someone else, letters or documents which have not 
been found but which are known to have existed, letters or docu- 
ments which have been erroneously attributed to Hamilton, and 
letters to or by Hamilton that deal exclusively with his legal practice. 

Certain routine documents which Hamilton wrote and received as 
Secretary of the Treasury have not been printed. The documents that 
fall within this category are warrants or interest certificates; letters 
written by Hamilton acknowledging receipts from banks, endorsing 
margins of certificate of registry, and enclosing sea letters; letters to 
Hamilton transmitting weekly, monthly, and quarterly accounts, or 
enclosing certificates of registry and other routine Treasury forms; 
and drafts by Hamilton on the treasurer. 

The notes in these volumes are designed to provide information 
concerning the nature and location of each document, to identify 
Hamilton’s correspondents and the individuals mentioned in the text, 
to explain events or ideas referred to in the text, and to point out 
textual variations or mistakes. Occasional departures from these 
standards can be attributed to a variety of reasons. In many cases 
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the desired information has been supplied in an earlier note and can 
be found through the use of the index. Notes were not added when 
in the opinion of the editors the material in the text was either self- 
explanatory or common knowledge. The editors, moreover, did not 
think it desirable or necessary to provide full annotation for Hamil- 
ton’s legal correspondence. Finally, the editors on some occasions 
were unable to find the desired information, and on other occasions 
the editors were remiss. 
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I. SYMBOLS USED TO DESCRIBE MANUSCRIPTS 


AD Autograph Document 

ADS Autograph Document Signed 
ADf Autograph Draft 

AD£S Autograph Draft Signed 

AL Autograph Letter 

ALS Autograph Letter Signed 

D Document 

DS Document Signed 

Df Draft 

DfS Draft Signed 

LS Letter Signed 

| Letter Book Copy 

[S] [S] is used with other symbols (AD[S], 


ADf£|S], AL[S], DIS], Df(S], LIS} 
to indicate that the signature on the 
document has been cropped or clipped. 


Il. MONETARY SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


bf Banco florin 

Vv Ecu 

. Florin 

tt Livre Tournois 

medes Maravedis (also md and mde) 
d. Penny or denier 


ps Piece of eight 
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#6 Pound sterling or livre 

Ry Real 

rs vn Reals de vellon 

rdr Rix daller 

s Shilling, sou or sol (also expressed as /) 
sti Stiver 


Ill. SHORT TITLES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


Arch. des Aff. Etr. Corr. 
Pol., Etats-Unis 


Archives Parlementaires 


Brymner, Canadian Archives, 
1890 


Childs, Debates and Proceed- 
ings of the Convention of 
the State of New-York 


Davis, Essays 


Elliot, Debates 


Executive Journal 


Freeman, Washington 


GW 


Transcripts or photostats from the 
French Foreign Office in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Archives Parlementaires de 1787 4a 
1860 (Paris, 1878). 

Douglas Brymner, ed., Report on 
Canadian Archives, 1890 (Ottawa, 
1891). 

The Debates and Proceedings of the 
State of New-York, Assembled at 
Poughkeepsie, on the 17th June, 
1788. To deliberate and decide on 
the Form of Federal Government 
recommended by the General Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on the 17th 
September, 1787. Taken in Short 
Hand (New York: Printed and 
Sold by Francis Childs, 1788). 

Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Essays in the 
Earlier History of American Corpo- 
rations (“Harvard Economic 
Studies,” XVI [Cambridge, 1917]). 

Jonathan Elliot, The Debates in the 
Several State Conventions on the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion (Philadelphia, 1836). 

Journal of the Executive Proceedings 
of the Senate (Washington, 1828). 
Douglas Southall Freeman, George 
Washington (New York, 1948- 

1954). 

John C. Fitzpatrick, ed.. The Writ- 
ings of George Washington (Wash- 
ington, 1931-1944). 
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Hamilton, History 


Hamilton, Intimate Life 
Hamilton, Life 
Hazard, Pennsylvania 


Archives, XI 
HCLW 


Hunt and Scott, Debates 


JCC 


JCH Transcripts 


JCHW 


Journal of the House, I 


Kilty, Laws of Maryland 


Laws of the State of New 
Fork, | 


John C. Hamilton, Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, a History of the Repub- 
lic of the United States of America 
(Boston, 1879). 

Allan McLane Hamilton, The Inti- 
mate Life of Alexander Hamilton 
(New York, 1910). 

John C. Hamilton, The Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton (New York, 1840). 

Samuel Hazard, ed., Pennsylvania 
Archives (Philadelphia, 1855). 

Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Works 
of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 
1904). 

Gaillard Hunt and James Brown Scott, 
eds., The Debates in the Federal 
Convention of 1787 Which Framed 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America. Reported by James 
Madison (New York, 1920). 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 
1774-1789 (Washington, 1904- 
1937). 

John C. Hamilton Transcripts. These 
transcripts are owned by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Swan, Hampton Bays, New 
York, and have been placed on loan 
in the Columbia University Li- 
braries. 

John C. Hamilton, ed.. The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (New York, 
1851). 

Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, Being 
the First Session of the First Con- 
gress: Begun and Held at the City 
of New York, March 4, 1789, and 
in the Thirteenth Year of the In- 
dependence of the Said States 
(Washington, 1826). 

William Kilty, ed, The Laws of 
Maryland (Annapolis, 1800). 

Laws of the State of New York Passed 
at the Sessions of the Legislature 
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Laws of the State of New 
York, Il 


McKesson, “Journal of the 
Proceedings” 


Minutes of the Common 
Council 
Mitchell, Hamilton 


New York Assembly Journal 


PRO: BO omeRO.C.O; 


1 Stat. 


Stokes, Iconography of 
Manhattan 


Held in the Years 1777, 1778, 1779, 
1780, 1781, 1782, 1783 and 1784 In- 
clusive Being the First Seven Ses- 
sions (Albany, 1886). 

Laws of the State of New York Passed 
at the Sessions of the Legislature 
Held in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787 
and 1788 Inclusive, Being the Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Ses- 
sions (Albany, 1886). 

“Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Convention of the State of New- 
York. Held at the Town of Pough- 
keepsie County of Dutchess and 
Commencing on Tuesday the 17th 
day of June 1788” (MS, New York 
State Library, Albany). 

Minutes of the Common Council of 
the City of New York (New York, 
TOL). 

Broadus Mitchell, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Youth to Maturity, 1755-1788 
(New York, 1957). 

Journal of the Assembly of the State 
of New York (Publisher and place 
vary, 1782-1789). 

Transcripts or photostats from the 
Public Records Office of Great 
Britain deposited in the Library of 
Congress. 

The Public Statutes at Large of the 
United States of America (Boston, 
1845). 

I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography 
of Manhattan Island (New York, 
1926). 


IV. INDECIPHERABLE WORDS 


Words or parts of words which could not be deciphered because 
of the illegibility of the writing or the mutilation of the manuscript 


have been indicated as follows: 
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.(----- ) indicates illegible words with the number of dashes 


indicating the estimated number of illegible words. 


. Words or letters in broken brackets indicate a guess as to 


what the words or letters in question may be. If the source of 
the words or letters within the broken brackets is known, it has 
been given in a note. 


V. CROSSED-OUT MATERIAL IN MANUSCRIPTS 


Words or sentences crossed out by a writer in a manuscript 
have been handled in one of the three following ways: 


I. 


They have been ignored, and the document or letter has been 
printed in its final version. 


. Crossed-out words and insertions for the crossed-out words 


have been described in the notes. 


. When the significance of a manuscript seems to warrant it, the 


crossed-out words have been retained, and the document has 
been printed as it was written. 


VI. TEXTUAL CHANGES AND INSERTIONS 


The following changes or insertions have been made in the letters 
and documents printed in these volumes: 


I. 


Words or letters written above the line of print (for example, 
g) have been made even with the line of print (9th). 


. Punctuation and capitalization have been changed in those 


instances where it seemed necessary to make clear the sense 
of the writer. A special effort has been made to eliminate the 
dash, which was such a popular eighteenth-century device. 


. When the place or date, or both, of a letter or document does 


not appear at the head of that letter or document, it has been 
inserted in the text in brackets. If either the place or date at 
the head of a letter or document is incomplete, the necessary 
additional material has been added in the text in brackets. For 
all but the best known localities or places, the name of the 
colony, state, or territory has been added in brackets at the 
head of a document or letter. 


XIV 
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4. In calendared documents, place and date have been uniformly 


written out in full without the use of brackets. Thus “N. York, 
Octr. 8, 99” becomes “New York, October 8, 1799.” If, how- 
ever, substantive material is added to the place or date in a 
calendared document, such material is placed in brackets. 
Thus “Oxford, Jan. 6” becomes “Oxford [Massachusetts] 
January 6 [1788].” 


. When a writer made an unintentional slip comparable to a 


typographical error, one of the four following devices has 

been used: 

a. It has been allowed to stand as written. 

b. It has been corrected by inserting either one or more letters 
in brackets. 

c. It has been corrected without indicating the change. 

d. It has been explained in a note. 


. Because the symbol for the thorn was archaic even in Hamil- 


{ee} 


ton’s day, the editors have used the letter “y” to represent it. 
In doing this they are conforming to eighteenth-century manu- 
script usage. 


iby Fateh ts) 


Continental Congress. Report on the Admission of 
Kentucky into the Union 


[New York, June 2, 1788] 3 


The Committee report 

That in their opinion it is expedient that the district of Kentucky ? 
be erected into an independent state and therefore submit the fol- 
lowing resolution [a member from each state] ® 

That the address and resolutions from the district of Kentucke 
with the acts of the Legislature of Virginia * therein specified be 
referred to a Committee of ® to prepare and report a proper 
act for acceding to the independence of the said district of Kentucke 
and for receiving the same into the Union as a member thereof: in 
a mode conformable to the articles of Confederation.® 


AD, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives, 

1. In JCHW,, II, 426, this resolution is dated June 3, 1788. 

2. Fora number of years Kentucky, as the western part of Virginia had come 
to be called, had petitioned Congress for admission to the Union as an inde- 
pendent state. Virginia, which at first had rejected the idea of independence, 
finally agreed to it in October, 1785. 

On February 29, 1788, representatives of Kentucky again petitioned Congress. 
The delegates from Virginia made a motion that the district of Kentucky be 
made “a Separate and Independent Member of the federal Union on the Terms 
and Conditions proposed in two Acts passed by the Legislature of Virginia” 
(JCC, XXXIV, 72). The Virginia motion was referred to a committee of the 
whole on May 30, and the committee reported on June 2. 

3. The words in brackets are not in H’s writing and are misplaced. They 
belong in the blank space preceding the words “to prepare.” 

4. The acts of the Virginia legislature, which were passed in the October 
sessions of 1785 and 1786, provided, among other things, that Kentucky should 
assume a proper proportion of Virginia’s federal obligations. 

5. Space left blank in MS. See note 3. 

6. On July 3, 1788, Congress decided that it would be “manifestly inex- 
pedient” to admit Kentucky into the Union on the grounds that the question 
should be decided by the new government established under the Constitution 
(JCC, XXXIV, 289-90). 
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To John Sullivan * 
New York, June 6, 1788. 


Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt have understood that the Antifederal party has 
prevailed in this State by a large majority.® It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that all external circumstances should be made 
use of to influence their conduct. This will suggest to you the great 
advantage of a speedy decision in your State,’ if you can be sure of 
the question, and a prompt communication of the event to us. With 
this view, permit me to request that the instant you have taken a 
decisive vote in favor of the Constitution, you send an express to me 
at Poughkeepsie. Let him take the shortest route to that place, change 
horses on the road, and use all possible diligence. I shall with pleasure 
defray all expenses, and give a liberal reward to the person. As I 
suspect an effort will be made to precipitate us, all possible safe dis- 
patch on your part, as well to obtain a decision as to communicate 
the intelligence of it, will be desirable. 


HCLW, IX, 432. 

1. Sullivan, after service as a major general in the Continental Army during 
the American Revolution, was elected to numerous offices in New Hampshire. 
In 1786 and 1787, he was chosen president of the state, and in 1788, he was 
president of the New Hampshire Ratifying Convention. 

2. The New York election of delegates to the Ratifying Convention had been 
held late in April, 1788. See H to James Madison, May 11, 1788. 

3. The New Hampshire Ratifying Convention assembled on February 13, 
1788, but after some days of debate during which it became evident that a 
majority of the Convention would vote against ratification, friends of the pro- 
posed Constitution secured an adjournment until June 18, 1788. 


To James Madison 
[New York, June 8, 1788] 


My Dear Sir 

In my last I think I informed you that the elections had turned 
out, beyond expectation, favourable to the Antifcederal party.1 They 
have a majority of two thirds in the Convention and according to 
the best estimate I can form of about four sevenths in the com- 
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munity. The views of the leaders in this City are pretty well ascer- 
tained to be turned towards a Jong adjournment say till next spring 
or Summer. Their incautious ones observe that this will give an op- 
portunity to the state to see how the government works and to act 
according to circumstances. 

My reasonings on the fact are to this effect. The leaders of the 
party hostile to the constitution are equally hostile to the Union. 
They are however afraid to reject the constitution at once because 
that step would bring matters to a crisis between this state and the 
states which had adopted the Constitution and between the parties 
in the state. A separation of the Southern district from the other 
part of the state it is perceived would become the object of the 
Foederalists and of the two neighbouring states. They therefore 
resolve upon a long adjournment as the safest and most artful course 
to effect their final purpose. They suppose that when the Govern- 
ment gets into operation it will be obliged to take some steps in 
respect to revenue &c. which will furnish topics of declamation to 
its enemies in the several states and will strengthen the minorities. 
If any considerable discontent should show itself they will stand 
ready to head the opposition. If on the contrary the thing should go 
on smoothly and the sentiments of our own people should change 
they can then elect to come into the Union. They at all events take 
the chances of time and the chapter of accidents. 

How far their friends in the Country will go with them I am not 
able to say, but as they have always been found very obsequious 
we have little reason to calculate upon an uncompliant temper in 
the present instance. 

For my own part the more I can penetrate the views of the Anti- 
foederal party in this state, the more I dread the consequences of the 
non adoption of the Constitution by any of the other states, the 
more I fear an eventual disunion and civil war. God grant that Vir- 
ginia may accede. Her example will have a vast influence on our 
politics. New Hampshire, all accounts give us to expect, will be an 
assenting state.” 

The number of the volumes of the Fcederalist which you desired 
have been forwarded as well the se[c]ond as first, to the care of 
Governor Randolph.? It was impossible to correct a certain error. 

In a former letter I requested you to communicate to me by ex- 
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press the event of any decisive question in favour of the constitution 
authorising changes of horses &c with an assurance to the person 
sent that he will be liberally paid for his diligence. 


Mr. Maddison 


ALIS], James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. See H to Madison, May 19, 1788. 

2. The New Hampshire Ratifying Convention, which had met on February 
13, 1788, and adjourned on February 21, was to reassemble on June 18, 1788. 

3. See H to Madison, May 19, 1788. 


From James Madison * 
Richd. June 9. [1788] 


Dr. Sir 

The Heat of the weather &c. has laid me up with a bilious attack; 
I am not able therefore to say more than a few words. 

No material indications have taken place since my last.? The 
chance at present seems to be in our favor. But it is possible things 
may take another turn. Oswald ® in Phila. came here on Saturday; 
and has closet interviews with the leaders of the opposition. 

Yours affcy. Js. Madison, Jr. 


Alexr. Hamilton Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Madison was in Richmond where he had gone to attend the Virginia 
Ratifying Convention which met on June 1, 1788. 

2. Letter not found. 

3. Eleazer Oswald, a native of Great Britain who had come to America at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, was a bitter foe of the proposed Constitution. 
As publisher of The [Philadelphia] Independent Gazetteer, he published many 
of the attacks on the Constitution by the Antifederalists of Pennsylvania. In 
describing the Virginia Ratifying Convention, Henry Lee’s biographer has 
written: “Eleazer Oswald, a picturesque artillery colonel of the Revolution, 
who wore a black patch over one eye, appeared at the doors of Academy Hall 
with messages from the opponents of Federalism in Philadelphia, who urged 
their Virginia friends to defeat ratification of the document” (Thomas Boyd, 
Light-horse Harry Lee [New York, 1931], 173). 
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From Rufus King * 


Boston 12 June 1788 


Dear Sir, 

I have made an arrangement to forward by express the result of 
the convention of New Hampshire to Springfield in this State,? 
from which place Genl. Knox * has engaged a conveyance to you 
at Poughkeepsie. Those who are best informed of the situation of 
the Question in New Hampshire are positive that the Decision will 
be such as we wish, and from the particular Facts which I have heard, 
I can entertain no fear of a Disappointment from that Quarter. The 
accession of New Hampshire will present the Subject to your Con- 
vention in a new and indeed an extraordinary light. I think your 
Opponents powerful as they may be, will be greatly perplexed. Al- 
though they may outnumber you, and a small majority of the people 
of the State may be on their Side, yet I cannot think they will have 
hardiness to negative the Question. 

You may pronounce with the utmost confidence that the Decision 
of our Convention has proved entirely satisfactory to our people.‘ 
I have made a business of conversing with men from all parts of this 
State and am completely satisfied that the constitution is highly 
popular; that its opponents are now very few, and that few hourly 
diminishing. Be assured that the organization of the Government, 
by Nine States (which is considered as certain) although a subject 
of Delicacy, is most earnestly desired; and from the conversation 
of both yeoman & politician, I am persuaded, that the People of 
Massachusetts are sufficiently mature & firm, to execute so far [as] 
depends on them, what shall be proper as good Subjects of the New- 
Government. 

Farewel Yours &c Rufus King 


Col. A. Hamilton 
Pray mention to Knox that I should have written to him had I not 
supposed him on his way here. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. After serving as a delegate from Massachusetts to the Constitutional Con- 
vention from May through September, 1787, King had returned to Massa- 
chusetts, where he was a member of the Ratifying Convention of that state. 
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2. See H to John Sullivan, June 6, 1788, for an explanation of H’s interest 
in the results of the New Hampshire Ratifying Convention. 

3. Henry Knox, the Secretary at War. 

4. Massachusetts had ratified the Constitution on February 6, 1788. 


Continental Congress. Report on a Letter from 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of France 


[New York, June 12, 1788] 


The Committee to whom was referred the report of the Secretary 
for foreign affairs on the note from The Minister Plenipotentiary 
of France with the papers accompanying it report— + 

That it appears by the said note and the papers which accompany 
it, that the person mentioned therein, to wit Joseph Marie Anne 
Fermier commander of the Brig David is in substance charged with 
betraying his trust and running away with a cargo of Coffee belong- 
ing to other persons. That the execution of this design is alleged 
to have been begun at the Cape continued by certain acts on the 
high seas and completed in the commonwealth of Virginia.? Where- 
upon Your Committee submit the following resolution. 

That The Secretary for foreign affairs be directed to transmit 
the note of the Minister Plenipotentiary of France of the 28 Ultimo 
to the Executive of the Commonwealth of Virginia to the end that 
the said Executive may communicate to Congress the necessary in- 
formation on the subject, and also to signify to the said Executive 
that it is the sense of Congress that the said J M A F ought to be 
apprehended in order to be dealt with according to the nature of 
his case. And that the said Secretary be directed to inform the said 
Minister Plenipotenttiary that instructions have already been given 
to the Minister of the United States at the Court of France concern- 
ing the Consular Convention referred to in his note.? 


AD, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 

1. On May 30, 1788, John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, sent to the 
President of Congress a letter of May 28 from the Eléanor Francois Elie, Comte 
de Moustier, Minister Plenipotentiary of France. On June 6 Jay presented to 
Congress his report on the French Minister’s letter (JCC, XXXIV, 192, 206- 
07). Jay’s report was referred to a committee consisting of H, Nathan Dane, 
Jonathan Dayton, Samuel Otis, and Edward Carrington (JCC, XXXIV, 206, 
note 2). The committee reported on June 12 (JCC, XXXIV, 212). 

2. The Comte de Moustier had informed the American Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs that “he has received an order from his court to demand the delivery 
of a French captain who has been guilty of a crime, the punishment of which 
is equally interesting to every commercial nation” (Moustier to Jay, May 28, 
1788, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives). A detailed ac- 
count of the crime of the commander of the brig David is in Moustier’s letter. 

3. The Comte de Moustier had recommended that the United States con- 
clude as speedily as possible the proposed consular convention with France. 


From James Madison 


[Richmond, June 13, 1788. On June 25, 1788, Hamilton wrote to 
Madison: “I am very sorry to find by your letter of the 13th that 
your prospects are so critical.” Letter not found. ] 


From Gouverneur Morris 
Richmond 13 June 1788 


Dear Hamilton 

I am to acknowlege yours of the rgth. of May which reached 
me a few Days since. Matters are not going so well in this State as 
the Friends of America could wish.! If indeed the Debates in Con- 
vention were alone attended to a contrary Inference would be drawn 
for altho Mr. Henry? is most warm and powerful in Declamation 
being perfectly Master of Action Utterance and the Power of Speech 
to stir Men’s Blood yet the Weight of Argument is so strong on the 
Side of Truth as wholly to destroy even on weak Minds the Effects 
of his Eloquence but there are as you well know certain dark Modes 
of operating on the Minds of Members which like contagious Dis- 
eases are only known by their Effects on the Frame and unfortunately 
our moral like our phisical Doctors are often mistaken in their 
Judgment from Diagnostics. Be of good Chear. My Religion steps 
in where my Understanding falters and I feel Faith as I loose Con- 
fidence. Things will yet go right, but when and how I dare not 
predicate. So much for this dull Subject. 

Another tho a less yet a pressing Matter I am now to communicate. 
A Friend of mine in this Country Mr. Thomas Man Randolph? a 
Gentleman possessing one of the best Fortunes in this Country and 
clear of any Debt of his own has become unfortunately involved by 
being Surety for another. His Payments on that Account are con- 
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siderable already some ten or twelve thousand Pounds Sterling. The 
Rest will follow in good Season and in this Country he has Time 
enough particularly because the Money is due in Britain and as yet 
the Law is against british Creditors and indeed the Delays of the 
Law here are against all Creditors. His Lady an amiable Woman 4 
(remember that) is not in such good Health as our Climate would 
confer and he is in the benevolent Intention to taking her to New 
York but the Apprehension of a Suit at such a Distance and where 
he is so little known gives him Pause. The Agent would not com- 
mence a Suit unless from the Idea of a Duty to his Principal but 
be all that as it may He has asked me whether he would be exposed 
to such a Suit in New York and I have answered in the affirmative 
under my general Idea of our Jurisprudence telling him at the same 
Time that I recollect something of a Law which limits the Payment 
on Suit to the Paper Money.® On the whole I have promised to write 
for Information to a Friend and have as you see performed my 
Promise. Drop me a Line in Answer confine(d) to this Object and 
direct to the Care of Benjamin Harrison Junr. Esqr.® at Richmond to 
whom I will give Direction to open it and communicate the Con- 
tents to Mr Randolph should I as I hope be on my Return before 
yours can reach this. 


Adieu 


P.S. mention also the value of the Paper. 


AL[S], Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Morris, who had gone to Virginia on business, was in Richmond during 
the session of the Virginia Ratifying Convention. 

2. Patrick Henry was an opponent of the Constitution. 

3. Thomas Mann Randolph, Sr., cousin and boyhood friend of Thomas 
Jefferson, was a Virginia planter. His son, Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., became 
Jefferson’s son-in-law. 

4. Ann Cary Randolph, daughter of Archibald Cary of Charles City County. 

5. In New York, paper money could be used to pay taxes and import duties, 
and it was declared to be legal tender if a creditor sued for the collection of 
debts (Laws of the State of New York, Il, 253-72). 

; 6. Harrison, the son of Benjamin Harrison who was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a former governor of Virginia, was commission agent 
for Robert Morris during the American Revolution. 
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From James Madison 
Richmond June 16. 1788 


My dear Sir 

Yours of the 8th. is just come to hand. I mentioned in my last that 
Oswald had been here in consultation with the Antifedl. leaders. 
The contents of your letter confirm the idea that a negotiation for 
delay is [on] foot between the opposition here & with you. We 
have conjectured for some days that the policy is to spin out the 
Session in order to receive overtures from your Convention, or if 
that cannot be to weary the members into a adjournment without 
taking any decision. It [is] presumed at the same time that they do 
not despair of carrying the point of previous amendments? which 
is preferable game. The parties continue to be nicely balanced. If we 
have a majority at all it does not exceed three or four. If we lose it 
Kentucke will be the cause; * they are generally if not unanimously 
against us. 

I have been partially recovered since my last, but to day have a 
sort of relapse. My health is not good, and the business is wearisome 


beyond expression. I wish you every happiness & am yrs. 
Js. Madison Jr 4 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. See Madison to H, June 9, 1788. 

2. Madison is referring to the attempt of opponents of the Constitution in the 
Virginia Ratifying Convention to procure amendments to the Constitution 
before adopting it. 

3. The Continental Congress, despite Virginia’s offer of independence, had 
not admitted Kentucky to the Union as a separate state. That region, therefore, 
was still part of Virginia. 

4. At the bottom of this letter are written the words “turn over.” On the 
reverse side was an undated letter from Henry Lee to H. See Lee to H, 
June 16, 1788. 


From Henry Lee* 
[Richmond, June 16, 1788] 


My dear sir 
God bless you & your efforts to save me from the manifold (-) 
misfortunes which have & continue to oppress me, whenever I at- 
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tempt to aid human nature. You will do what you think best & what- 
ever you do I will confirm. Hazard has acted the part of a decided 
rascal & if I fail in my right, I may not in personal revenge. 

Our Convention is in full debate on the great business of Federal 
constitution.” We possess as yet in defiance of great exertions a ma- 
jority, but very small indeed. 

A correspondence has certainly been opened thro a Mr. O. of 
Philada * from the malcontents of P. & N.Y. to us—it has its opera- 
tion, but I believe we are still safe, unless the question of adjourn- 
ment should be introduced, & love of home may induce some of our 


friends to abandon their principles. 
Adieu H. Lee 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Lee’s letter is on the reverse side of the letter James Madison wrote to H 
on June 16, 1788. In JCHW, I, 458, this letter is dated 1788. 

2. Lee, a close friend of H since the Revolution, was a delegate to the Vir- 
ginia Ratifying Convention. 

3. Eleazer Oswald. See Madison to H, June 9, 1788, note 3. 


To James Madison 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 19, 1788] 


Yesterday, My Dear Sir, The Convention made a house.t That 
day and this have been spent in preliminary arrangements. Tomor- 
row we go into a Committee of the whole on the Constitution. There 
is every appearance that a full discussion will take place, which will 
keep us together at least a fortnight. It is not easy to conjecture 
what will be the result. Our adversaries greatly outnumber us. The 
leaders gave indications of a pretty desperate disposition in private 
conversations previous to the meeting; but I imagine the minor 
partisans have their scruples and an air of moderation is now assumed. 
So far the thing is not to be despaired of. A happy issue with you 
must have considerable influence upon us. 

I have time to add nothing more than the assurances of my sin- 
cere attachment A Hamilton 


Poughkepsie 
June 19. 1788 


NEW YORK RATIFYING CONVENTION II 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The New York Ratifying Convention assembled on June 17, 1788, and 
elected George Clinton president. On the first day a committee was appointed 
to report rules for conducting the business of the Convention. The committee 
reported on June 18. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Resolution by 
Robert R. Livingston,” June 19, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 17-July 26, 1788] 


Introductory Note 


On February 1, 1788, the New York legislature voted to call a convention 
to ratify or reject the proposed Constitution. Departing from the usual suffrage 
requirements, the legislature resolved that every free male citizen of twenty- 
one years or over was to have a vote. In the elections, held on the third Tuesday 
in April, Hamilton was elected one of the delegates to the New York Ratifying 
Convention. 

The account of Hamilton’s remarks in the New York Ratifying Convention 
has been taken from the following five sources: 1. a shorthand record made 
by Francis Childs; 2. notes taken by John McKesson; 3. notes taken by 
Gilbert Livingston; 4. notes taken by Melancton Smith; 5. newspaper reports. 

The most complete record of Hamilton’s remarks from the beginning of the 
Convention until June 28 was made by Francis Childs, editor of The [New 
York] Daily Advertiser, (The Debates and Proceedings of the Convention 
of the State of New-York, Assembled at Poughkeepsie, on the 17th June, 1788. 
To deliberate and decide on the Form of Federal. Government recommended 
by the General Convention at Philadelphia, on the 17th September, 1787. 
Taken in Short Hand [New-York: Printed and Sold by Francis Childs, 1788]). 
Childs described his work, its limitations, and the way in which it was com- 
piled in an “Advertisement” which he published at the beginning of his book: 

“WHEN the EDITOR formed the design of Publishing the DEBATES of 
the CONVENTION, he entertained hopes, that the different Speakers could 
be prevailed upon to revise their several Speeches, as taken down by him. But 
as the engagements of some of the Gentlemen prevented them from under- 
taking the task, and as it might have appeared unfair to submit them to a 
partial revision, he resolved, after waiting a considerable time, to defer no 
longer the gratification of the Public curiosity, but, without their assistance, 
to enter upon the business, extensive and arduous as it was. As he proceeded, 
he discovered that a much greater portion of time and labor was necessary, 
than he at first apprehended. The approach of the Session of the Legislature 
also reminded him of the duty he owed the Public, and which could not be 
dispensed with. These circumstances, together with the pressure of his other 
employments, while they furnish an apology for the long delay with which 
this publication has been attended, he hopes will be a sufficient excuse for 
confining himself, towards the close of the work, to a short sketch of the Pro- 
ceedings. 

“Though the EDITOR has taken great pains to render the publication as 
perfect and satisfactory as possible, and believes, that the substance of what 
was said in Convention has been justly stated, yet he thinks an apology due to 
the Gentlemen concerned, for the imperfect dress in which their arguments 
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are given to the Public. Not long accustomed to the business, he cannot pre- 
tend to as much accuracy as might be expected from a more experienced 
hand;—and it will easily be comprehended how difficult it must be to follow 
a copious and rapid Speaker, in the train of his reasoning, much more in the 
turn of his expression. New-York, Dec. 1, 1788.” _ ; 

After June 28, Childs confined himself to a brief account of the motions 
introduced in the Convention and did not make a record of the debates. 

Supplementing Childs’s record are the notes made by John McKesson and 
Melancton Smith. As secretary of the Convention, McKesson was custodian 
of its official records. In addition to his official duties, he took notes on many 
of the speeches. Smith was the Antifederalist representative of Dutchess County 
at the Convention. Because Childs admitted that he presented the speeches in 
“imperfect dress” and because he stated that his record could not “pretend 
to as much accuracy as might be expected from a more experienced hand,” Mc- 
Kesson’s and Smith’s as well as Childs’s version of Hamilton’s remarks have 
been printed. Where both the Childs, McKesson, and Smith records of Hamil- 
ton’s remarks have been printed only the Childs version has been annotated. 
McKesson’s notes may be found in the New-York Historical Society, New 
York City. Smith’s notes are located in the New York State Library, Albany. 

Between July 14 and the end of the Convention the most complete record of 
debates in the Convention is that kept by Gilbert Livingston, a delegate from 
Dutchess County. The notes by Livingston are in the MS Division, New York 
Public Library. They are unfortunately so brief as to be incomprehensible. 
Livingston undoubtedly took notes on the earlier sessions of the Convention, 
but these notes have not been found. 

An account of the debates kept by Robert R. Livingston may be found in 
the New-York Historical Society, New York City. These notes, however, are so 
fragmentary and cryptic that they have not been used to supplement the other 
records of the debates. 

Notes on the debates in the Ratifying Convention kept by Richard Harison, 
a Federalist delegate from New York City, are in the Hamilton Papers, Library 
of Congress. Only one fragmentary account of a Hamilton speech appears 
(see “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,’ Francis Childs’s Version, 
June 27, 1788, note 9). 

Newspaper reports of debates in the Convention were incomplete. They 
have been used only when they are more complete than the report of the 
debates given by Childs, McKesson, Smith, or Gilbert Livingston. 

The remaining source of information on the New York Ratifying Conven- 
tion is the manuscript “Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of the 
State of New York. To ratify the proposed Constitution of the United States. 
Held at the Town of Poughkeepsie County of Dutchess and Commencing on 
Tuesday the 17th day of June 1788” (New York State Library, Albany), here- 
after cited as McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings.” The “Journal of the 
Proceedings” was compiled by McKesson from his own notes and drafts of 
various resolutions and letters made by the members of the Convention. Be- 
cause the “Journal of the Proceedings” is the official text, it has been used 
whenever possible for the text of motions and resolutions. Occasionally, how- 
ever, certain resolves and motions were not put into the “Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings.” In such cases, the McKesson Papers, which are in the New-York 
Historical Society, New York City, have been used. They have also been used 
whenever the Convention was debating the draft of a resolution or motion 
which appears in the “Journal of the Proceedings” only in amended form. 

When the New York delegates met in Poughkeepsie on June 17, 1788, eight 
states had adopted the Constitution. With its acceptance by nine states the Con- 
stitution would go into operation as the government of the United States. The 
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first and second days of the Convention were occupied in electing George 
Clinton president and in adopting rules. 


New York Ratifying Convention 
Resolution by Robert R. Livingston 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 19, 1788] 


Resolved That no question general or particular shall be [put] 1 
in this [Committee] upon the proposed constitution of Government 
for the United States or upon any clause or article thereof nor upon 
any amendment which may be proposed thereto until after the said 
constitution [& Amendments] shall have been [considered Clause 
by Clause]. 


D, in the writings of Robert R. Livingston and H, John McKesson Papers, 
New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Bracketed words in this document are in the writing of Robert R. Living- 
ston. 


From James Madison 
Richmond June 20. 1788. 


Dear Sir 

Our debates have advanced as far as the Judiciary Department 
against which a great effort is making.’ The appellate congnizance 
of fact, and an extension of the power to causes between Citizens 
of different States, with some lesser objections are the topics chiefly 
dwelt on. The retrospection to cases antecedent to the Constitution, 
such as British debts, and an apprehended revival of the Fairfax,” In- 
diana Vandalia &c.° claims are also brought into view in all the terrific 
colours which imagination can give them. A few days more will 
probably produce a decision; though it is surmized that something 
is expected from your Convention in consequence of the Mission 
formerly suggested to you.* Delay & an adjournment will be tried 
if the adverse party find their numbers inferior, and can prevail on 
themselves to remain here till the other side can be wearied into that 
mode of relieving themselves. At present it is calculated that we still 
retain a majority of 3 or 4; and if we can weather the storm agst. the 
part under consideration, I shall hold the danger to be pretty well 
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over. There is nevertheless a very disagreeable uncertainty in the 
case; and the more so as there is a possibility that our present strength 
may be miscalculated. 

Yrs. affecty. Js. Madison Jr. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The Virginia Convention took up each section of the Constitution sepa- 
rately. On June 18, following a debate on the treaty power, the delegates began 
a discussion of the judiciary department (Elliot, Debates, III, 517). 

2. George Mason argued that if the Constitution were adopted the British 
heirs of Lord Fairfax could recover the property confiscated by Virginia after 
the conclusion of the peace treaty (Elliot, Debates, III, 528-29). 

3. Both before and after the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
spokesmen of the Indiana and the Vandalia companies had claimed a vast area 
from the Alleghenies to the Ohio River. Virginia made her grant of land to 
the Confederation contingent on the invalidation of the claims of these com- 
panies. Mason, objecting to the judiciary clause of the Constitution, argued 
that the Indiana and the Vandalia companies would reassert their claims (Elliot, 
Debates, Ul, 529-30). 

4. See Madison to H, June 16, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. 
Notes for a Speech* 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 20, 1788] 


I Various Interests 
Navigating and Non Navigating— 
Great and Small— 
Struggle for Commercial point two thirds 
Struggle for equal power— 
Some small states non navigating— 
Hence tendency to combination 
Necessity of accommodation— 
Occonomy— 


Relate difficulties on this point 


As to the ratios of representation 

I Character of slaves mixed persons & property 

II In many states persons included in census who have no vote in 
the state— 
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Ill Representation & Taxation being upon the same scale will favour 
impartiality— 


As to the number 
I Three objects 
1 safety 
2 knowlege of local circumstances 
3 few—above the many 


ob: Nothing more difficult than to fix the degree of numbers requi- 
site—constitutions of diff States differ 
II Ratio ought not to be the same in a large as in a small nation— 
III first census 100— 
25 years— 200 
fifty— 400 
Numbers will not be augmented 
Large states to increase influence will be for increasing repre- 
sentation ? 


Knowlege of local circumstances 
I Objects to be considered— 

These COMMERCE TAXATION 

As to taxation state systems— 


Elevation of few 
I No qualifications either for electors or elected 
II 5000 not less fit to choose than 500—not—so easily corrupted— 
III How would Governor &c be chosen— 


AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. This outline, with the exception indicated in note 2, was made by H for 
his speech of June 20. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” June 
20, 1788. 

2. Although he presumably intended to do so, H did not make this point in 
his speech of June 20. It was included instead in his first speech of June 21. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks * 


(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION?) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 20, 1788] 


The hon. Mr. Hamilton then rose. Mr. Chairman the honorable 
Member, who spoke yesterday,* went into an explanation of a variety 
of circumstances to prove the expediency of a change in our na- 
tional government, and the necessity of a firm union: At the same 
time he described the great advantages which this State, in particu- 
lar, receives from the confederacy, and its peculiar weaknesses when 
abstracted from the Union. In doing this, he advanced a variety of 
arguments, which deserve serious consideration. Gentlemen have 
this day come forward, to answer him.* He has been treated as hav- 
ing wandered in the flowery fields of fancy;® and attempts have 
been made, to take off from the minds of the committee, that sober 
impression, which might be expected from his arguments. I trust, 
sir, that observations of this kind are not thrown out to cast a light 
air on this important subject; or to give any personal bias, on the 
great question before us. I will not agree with gentlemen, who trifle 
with the weaknesses of our country; and suppose, that they are enu- 
merated to answer a party purpose, and to terrify with ideal dan- 
gers. No; I believe these weaknesses to be real, and pregnant with 
destruction. Yet, however weak our country may be, I hope we shall 
never sacrifice our liberties. If, therefore, on a full and candid dis- 
cussion, the proposed system shall appear to have that tendency, 
for God’s sake, let us reject it! But, let us not mistake words for 
Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
et was the last speaker to address the Convention on June 20, 1788. On 
June 19, Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, proponent of the Constitution, had 
addressed the Convention. Most of June 20 was taken up with a debate between 


Livingston and two leading Antifederalists of the Convention, John Lansing, 
Jr., and Melancton Smith. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. His referring to the speech of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston. 

4. The reply to Livingston’s speech was made by Lansing and Smith. 

5. Smith said: “We may wander in the fields of fancy without end, and 
gather flowers as we go. It may be entertaining, but it is of little service to 
the discovery of truth” (Elliot, Debates, II, 225) 
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things, nor accept doubtful surmises as the evidence of truth. Let 
us consider the Constitution calmly and dispassionately, and attend 
to those things only which merit consideration. 


No arguments drawn from embarrassment or inconvenience, ought 
to prevail upon us to adopt a system of government radically bad; 
yet it is proper that these arguments, among others, should be 
brought into view. In doing this, yesterday, it was necessary to 
reflect upon our situation; to dwell upon the imbecility of our Un- 
ion; and to consider whether we, as a State, could stand alone. Al- 
though I am persuaded this Convention will be resolved to adopt 
nothing that is bad; yet I think every prudent man will consider 
the merits of the plan in connection with the circumstances of our 
country; and that a rejection of the Constitution may involve most 
fatal consequences. I make these remarks to shew, that tho’ we ought 
not to be actuated by unreasonable fear, yet we ought to be prudent. 


This day, sir, one gentleman ® has attempted to answer the argu- 
ments advanced by my honorable friend; another’ has treated him 
as having wandered from the subject: This being the case, I trust 
I shall be equally indulged in reviewing the remarks which have 
been made. 


Sir, it appears to me extraordinary, that while gentlemen in one 
breath acknowledge, that the old confederation requires many mate- 
rial amendments, they should in the next deny, that its defects have 
been the cause of our political weakness, and the consequent calami- 
ties of our country. I cannot but infer from this, that there is still 
some lurking favorite imagination, that this system, with correc- 
tions, might become a safe and permanent one. It is proper that we 
should examine this matter. We contend that the radical vice in the 
old confederation is, that the laws of the Union apply only to States 
in their corporate capacity. Has not every man, who has been in 
our legislature, experienced the truth of this position? It is insepara- 
ble from the disposition of bodies, who have a constitutional power 
of resistance, to examine the merits of a law. This has ever been the 
case with the federal requisitions. In this examination, not being 


6. John Lansing, Jr. 7. Melancton Smith. 
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furnished with those lights, which directed the deliberations of the 
general government; and incapable of embracing the general inter- 
ests of the Union, the States have almost uniformly weighed the 
requisitions by their own local interests; and have only executed 
them so far as answered their particular conveniency or advantage. 
Hence there have ever been thirteen different bodies to judge of 
the measures of Congress—and the operations of government have 
been distracted by their taking different courses: Those, which were 
to be benefited have complied with the requisitions, others have 
totally disregarded them. Have not all of us been witnesses to the 
unhappy embarrassments which resulted from these proceedings? 
Even during the late war, while the pressure of common danger 
connected strongly the bond of our union, and incited to vigorous 
exertions, we have felt many distressing effects of the impotent sys- 
tem. How have we seen this State, though most exposed to the 
calamities of the war, complying, in an unexampled manner, with 
the federal requisitions, and compelled by the delinquency of others, 
to bear most unusual burthens! Of this truth we have the most 
solemn proof on our records. In 1779 and 1780, when the State, 
from the ravages of war, and from her great exertions to resist 
them, became weak, distressed and forlorn, every man avowed the 
principle which we now contend for; that our misfortunes, in a 
great degree, proceeded from the want of vigor in the continental 
government. These were our sentiments when we did not speculate, 
but feel. We saw our weakness, and found ourselves its victims. Let 
us reflect that this may again in all probability be our situation. This 
is a weak State; and its relative station is dangerous. Your capital 
is accessible by land, and by sea is exposed to every daring invader; 
and on the North West, you are open to the inroads of a powerful 
foreign nation. Indeed this State, from its situation, will, in time of 
war, probably be the theatre of its operations. 


Gentlemen have said that the non-compliance of the States has 
been occasioned by their sufferings. This may in part be true. But 
has this State been delinquent? Amidst all our distresses, we have 
fully complied. If New-York could comply wholly with the requi- 
sitions, is it not to be supposed, that the other States, could in part 
comply? Certainly every State in the Union might have executed 
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them in some degree. But New Hampshire, who has not suffered at 
all, is totally delinquent: North-Carolina is totally delinquent: Many 
others have contributed in a very small proportion, and Pennsylvania 
and New-York are the only states, which have perfectly discharged 
their Federal duty. 


From the delinquency of those States who have suffered little by 
the war, we naturally conclude, that they have made no efforts; and 
a knowledge of human nature will teach us, that their ease and se- 
curity have been a principal cause of their want of exertion. While 
danger is distant, its impression is weak, and while it affects only our 
neighbours we have few motives to provide against it. Sir, if we 
have national objects to pursue, we must have national revenues. If 
you make requisitions and they are not complied with, what is to 
be done? It has been well observed, that to coerce the States is one 
of the maddest projects that was ever devised. A failure of com- 
pliance will never be confined to a single State: ‘This being the case, 
can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war? Suppose Massachusetts 
or any large State should refuse; and Congress should attempt to 
compel them; would they not have influence to procure assistance, 
especially from those states who are in the same situation as them- 
selves? What picture does this idea present to our view? A com- 
plying state at war with a non-complying state: Congress marching 
the troops of one state into the bosom of another: This state 
collecting auxiliaries and forming perhaps a majority against its 
Federal head. Here is a nation at war with itself. Can any reasonable 
man be well disposed towards a government which makes war and 
carnage the only means of supporting itself? a government that 
can exist only by the sword? Every such war must involve the in- 
nocent with the guilty. This single consideration should be sufficient 
to dispose every peaceable citizen against such a government. 


But can we believe that one state will ever suffer itself to be used 
as an instrument of coercion? [he thing is a dream. It is impossible. 
Then we are brought to this dilemma: Either a federal standing 
army is to enforce the requisitions, or the Federal Treasury is left 
without supplies, and the government without support. What, Sir, 
is the cure for this great evil? Nothing, but to enable the national 
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laws to operate on individuals, in the same manner as those of the 
states do. This is the true reasoning upon the subject, Sir. The gen- 
tlemen appear to acknowledge its force; and yet while they yield 
to the principle, they seem to fear its application to the government. 


What then shall we do? Shall we take the Old Confederation, as 
the basis of a new system? Can this be the object of the gentlemen? 
certainly not. Will any man who entertains a wish for the safety 
of his country, trust the sword and the purse with a single Assembly 
organized on principles so defective—so rotten? Though we might 
give to such a government certain powers with safety, yet to give 
them the full and unlimited powers of taxation and the national 
forces would be to establish a despotism; the definition of which is, 
a government, in which all power is concentred in a single body. 
To take the Old Confederation, and fashion it upon these prin- 
ciples, would be establishing a power which would destroy the 
liberties of the people. These considerations show clearly, that a 
government totally different must be instituted. They had weight 
in the convention who formed the new system. It was seen, that the 
necessary powers were too great to be trusted to a single body: They 
therefore formed two branches; and divided the powers, that each 
might be a check upon the other. This was the result of their wis- 
dom; and I presume that every reasonable man will agree to it. The 
more this subject is explained, the more clear and convincing it will 
appear to every member of this body. The fundamental principle 
of the Old Confederation is defective. We must totally eradicate 
and discard this principle before we can expect an efficient govern- 
ment. The gentlemen * who have spoken to day have taken up the 
subject of the antient Confederacies: ® But their view of them has 
been extremely partial and erroneous: The fact is, the same false 
and impracticable principle ran through most of the antient govern- 
ments. The first of these governments that we read of, was the 
Amphyctionic confederacy. The council which managed the affairs 
of this league possessed powers of a similar complexion to those 
of our present Congress. The same feeble mode of legislation in the 


8. In original, “gentleman.” 


9. Lansing had discussed, among other historical examples of the success and 
failure of confederacies, the United Dutch Provinces and the Germanic Con- 
federacy, and Smith had used the same examples (Elliot, Debates, 218-19, 224). 
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head, and the same power of resistance in the members, prevailed. 
When a requisition was made, it rarely met a compliance; and a 
civil war was the consequence. Those which were attacked called 
in foreign aid to protect them; and the ambitious Philip under the 
mask of an ally to one, invaded the liberties of each, and finally 
subverted the whole. 


The operation of this principle appears in the same light in the 
Dutch Republics. They have been obliged to levy taxes by an 
armed force. In this confederacy, one large province, by its superior 
wealth and influence, is commonly a match for all the rest; and when 
they do not comply, the province of Holland is obliged to compel 
them. It is observed, that the United Provinces have existed a long 
time; but they have been constantly the sport of their neighbors, 
and have been supported only by the external pressure of the sur- 
rounding powers. The policy of Europe, not the policy of their 
government, has saved them from dissolution. Besides, the powers 
of the Stadholder have served to give an energy to the operations 
of this government, which is not to be found in ours. This prince 
has a vast personal influence: He has independent revenues: He 
commands an army of forty thousand men. 


The German confederacy has also been a perpetual source of 
wars: They have a diet, like our Congress, who have authority to 
call for supplies: These calls are never obeyed; and in time of war, 
the Imperial army never takes the field, till the enemy are return- 
ing from it. The Emperor’s Austrian dominions, in which he is an 
absolute prince, alone enable him to make head against the common 
foe. The members of this confederacy are ever divided and opposed 
to each other. The king of Prussia is a member; yet he has been con- 
stantly in opposition to the Emperor. Is this a desirable government? 


I might go more particularly into the discussion of examples, and 
shew, that wherever this fatal principle has prevailed, even as far 
back as the Lycian and Achzan leagues, as well as the Amphyctionic 
confederacy; it has proved the destruction of the government. But 
I think observations of this kind might have been spared. Had they 
not been entered into by others, I should not have taken up so 
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much of the time of the committee. No inference can be drawn 
from these examples, that republics cannot exist: We only contend 
that they have hitherto been founded on false principles. We have 
shewn how they have been conducted, and how they have been 
destroyed. Weakness in the head has produced resistence in the 
members: This has been the immediate parent of civil war: Auxiliary 
force has been invited, and a foreign power has annihilated their 
liberties and their name. Thus Philip subverted the Amphyctionic, 
and Rome the Achzan Republic. 


We shall do well, sir, not to deceive ourselves with the favorable 
events of the late war.1° Common danger prevented the operation 
of the ruinous principle, in its full extent: But since the peace, we 
have experienced the evils; we have felt the poison of the system in 
its unmingled purity. 


Without dwelling any longer on this subject, I shall proceed to 
the question immediately before the committee. 


In order that the committee may understand clearly the principles 
on which the general convention acted, I think it necessary to ex- 
plain some preliminary circumstances. 


Sir, the natural situation of this country seems to divide its inter- 
ests into different classes. There are navigating and non-navigating 
States. The Northern are properly the navigating States: The South- 
ern appear to possess neither the means nor the spirit of navigation. 
This difference of situation naturally produces a dissimilarity of 
interests and views respecting foreign commerce. It was the inter- 
est of the Northern States, that there should be no restraints on 
their navigation, and that they should have full power, by a majority 
in Congress, to make commercial regulations in favour of their own, 
and in restraint of the navigation of foreigners. The Southern States 
wished to impose a restraint on the Northern, by requiring that two 

10. Smith had stated: “At the close of the war, our country had been left 


in distress, and it was impossible that any government on earth could immedi- 


ately retrieve it; it must be time and industry alone that could effect it” 
(Elliot, Debates, II, 229). 


11. The question was not specific; it was rather the general question of the 
adequacy of the proposed Constitution. 
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thirds in Congress, should be requisite to pass an act in regulation 
of commerce: They were apprehensive that the restraints of a 
navigation law, would discourage foreigners, and by obliging them 
to employ the shipping of the Northern States would probably 
enhance their freight. This being the case, they insisted strenuously 
on having this provision engrafted in the constitution; and the 
Northern States were as anxious in opposing it. On the other hand, 
the small states seeing themselves embraced by the confederation 
upon equal terms, wished to retain the advantages which they al- 
ready possessed: The large states, on the contrary, thought it im- 
proper that Rhode Island and Delaware should enjoy an equal 
suffrage with themselves: From these sources a delicate and difficult 
contest arose. It became necessary, therefore, to compromise; or 
the Convention must have dissolved without affecting any thing. 
Would it have been wise and prudent in that body, in this critical 
situation, to have deserted their country? No. Every man who hears 
me—every wise man in the United States, would have condemned 
them. The Convention were obliged to appoint a Committee for 
accommodation: In this Committee, the arrangement was formed, 
as it now stands; and their report was accepted. It was a delicate 
point; and it was necessary that all parties should be indulged. Gen- 
tlemen will see, that if there had not been a unanimity, nothing 
could have been done: For the Convention had no power to estab- 
lish, but only to recommend a government. Any other system would 
have been impracticable. Let a Convention be called to-morrow. 
Let them meet twenty times; nay, twenty thousand times; they will 
have the same difficulties to encounter, the same clashing interests 
to reconcile. 


But dismissing these reflections, let us consider how far the ar- 
rangement is in itself entitled to the approbation of this body. We 
will examine it upon its own merits. 


The first thing objected to, is that clause which allows a repre- 
sentation for three fifths of the negroes. Much has been said of the 
impropriety of representing men, who have no will of their own. 
Whether this be reasoning or declamation, I will not presume to 
say. It is the unfortunate situation of the Southern States, to have 
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a great part of their population, as well as property in blacks. The 
regulation complained of was one result of the spirit of accommoda- 
tion, which governed the Convention; and without this indulgence, 
no union could possibly have been formed. But, Sir, considering 
some peculiar advantages which we derive from them, it is entirely 
just that they should be gratified. The Southern States possess cer- 
tain staples, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c. which must be capital objects 
in treaties of commerce with foreign nations; and the advantage 
which they necessarily procure in these treaties, will be felt through- 
out all the States. But the justice of this plan will appear in another 
view. The best writers on government have held that representa- 
tion should be compounded of persons and property. This rule has 
been adopted, as far as it could be, in the Constitution of New- 
York. It will however by no means be admitted, that the slaves 
are considered altogether as property. They are men, though de- 
graded to the condition of slavery. They are persons known to 
the municipal laws of the states which they inhabit, as well as to 
the laws of nature. But representation and taxation go together— 
and one uniform rule ought to apply to both. Would it be just to 
compute these slaves in the assessment of taxes; and discard them 
from the estimate in the apportionment of representatives? Would 
it be just to impose a singular burthen, without conferring some 
adequate advantage? 


Another circumstance ought to be considered. The rule we have 
been speaking of is a general rule, and applies to all the States. Now, 
you have a great number of people in your State, which are not 
represented at all; and have no voice in your government: These 
will be included in the enumeration—not two fifths—nor three fifths, 
but the whole. This proves that the advantages of the plan are not 
confined to the southern States, but extend to other parts of the Un- 
ion. 


I now proceed to consider the objection with regard to the num- 
ber of representatives, as it now stands: I am persuaded the system, 
in this respect, stands on a better footing than the gentlemen im- 
agine. 
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It has been asserted that it will be in the power of Congress to 
reduce the number. I acknowledge, that there are no direct words 
of prohibition. But, I contend, that the true and genuine construc- 
tion of the clause gives Congress no power whatever to reduce the 
representation below the number, as it now stands. Although they 
may limit, they can never diminish the number. One representative 
for every thirty thousand inhabitants is fixed as the standard of in- 
crease; till, by the natural course of population, it shall become 
necessary to limit the ratio. Probably at present, were this standard 
to be immediately applied, the representation would considerably 
exceed sixty-five: In three years it would exceed a hundred. If 
I understand the gentlemen, they contend that the number may 
be enlarged or may not. I admit that this is in the discretion of Con- 
gress; and I submit to the committee whether it be not necessary 
and proper. Still, I insist, that an immediate limitation is not proba- 
ble; nor was it in the contemplation of the Convention. But, Sir, 
who will presume to say to what precise point the representation 
ought to be increased? This is a matter of opinion; and opinions 
are vastly different upon the subject. A proof of this is drawn 
from the representations in the state legislatures. In Massachusetts, 
the Assembly consists of about three hundred, In South-Carolina, 
of nearly one hundred, In New-York there are sixty five. It is 
observed generally that the number ought to be large. Let the 
gentlemen produce their criterion. I confess it is difficult for me 
to say what number may be said to be sufficiently large. On one 
hand, it ought to be considered, that a small number will act with 
more facility, system, and decision: On the other, that a large one 
may enhance the difficulty of corruption. The Congress is to con- 
sist at first of ninety-one members. This, to a reasonable man, may 
appear to be as near the proper medium as any number whatever; 
at least for the present. There is one source of increase, also, which 
does not depend upon any constructions of the Constitution, it is 
the creation of new states. Vermont, Kentuckey, and Franklin, 
will probably soon become independent: New members of the Un- 
ion will also be formed from the unsettled tracts of Western Ter- 
ritory. These must be represented; and will all contribute to swell 
the federal legislature. If the whole number in the United States 
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be, at present, three millions, as is commonly supposed, according 
to the ratio of one for thirty thousand, we shall have, on the first 
census, a hundred representatives: In ten years, thirty more will 
be added; and in twenty-five years, the number will double: Then, 
Sir, we shall have two hundred; if the increase goes on in the same 
proportion. The Convention of Massachusetts who made the same 
objection, have fixed upon this number as the point at which they 
chose to limit the representation. But can we pronounce with cer- 
tainty, that it will not be expedient to go beyond this number? We 
cannot. Experience alone must determine. This matter may, with 
more safety, be left to the discretion of the legislature, as it will be 
the interest of the larger and increasing states, of Massachusetts, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, &c. to augment the representation. Only 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, Delaware, and Maryland, can be inter- 
ested in limiting it. We may therefore safely calculate upon a grow- 
ing representation, according to the advance of population, and the 
circumstances of the country. 


The State governments possess inherent advantages, which will 
ever give them an influence and ascendency over the national gov- 
ernment; and will forever preclude the possibility of federal en- 
croachments. That their liberties indeed can be subverted by the 
federal head, is repugnant to every rule of political calculation. Is 
not this arrangement then, Sir, a most wise and prudent one? Is not 
the present representation fully adequate to our present exigencies; 
and sufficient to answer all the purposes of the Union? I am per- 
suaded that an examination of the objects of the federal govern- 
ment will afford a conclusive answer. 


Many other observations might be made on this subject, but I 
cannot now pursue them; for I feel myself not a little exhausted: I 
beg leave therefore to wave for the present the further discussion of 
this question. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION?) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 20, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

The Gentleman who spoke yesterday has been treated as having dealt 
in the flowry Fields of Immagination 

I agree if this Governt. is dangerous to the Liberties of the People 
let us reject it— 

Tho no Considerations of Danger should induce us to adopt a Gov- 
ernmt. radically bad—yet it was prudent to weigh those Moti[v]es 
which might induce us to attend those Considerations which in- 
volve public Danger— 

The Honorable Members went into General Considerations— 

As to The Gentleman who spoke first— 

Admits that Amendmts. are necessary to the Confederation 

This Confederation is to make Laws or Requisitions which the States 
are to execute—This radically defective— 

If one Govt. is to make a Law and another Governmt. to execute 
it, they will examine and judge & Deliberate, and that without 
the Lights the General Govt. had, and in Conformity only to 
their own Interest— 

Many are deceived because during the War that Governt. only gave 
advice and the Patriotism of the People made them Execute the 
Measures 
And even then where there was less Danger the Citizens were 
more Inactive— 

In 1779. or 1780 Our Governt. resolved that the federal Governmt. 
required to be Strengthened— 

This State is all over exposed and therefore more peculiarly inter- 
ested in Strengthening the Gen[er]al Government— 

Our Distresses were the Greatest by the War—yet we have complied 
with the requisitions— 

John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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The States who suffered most have most complied with the Requisi- 
tions 

New Hampshire totally delinquent North Carolina totally delin- 
quent—Others much delinquent except Pensilvania & N York— 
This arises from their Power to deliberate and their own Inter- 
est— 

Therefore there must be the Power of preventing delinquency— 
Several States will from the Same or Similar Causes be delinquent 
in a greater or less degree— 

Will the other States commence a War— 

If Massachusets alone delinquent—would we declare War 
We She not obtain the Countenance and aid of some Smaller 
State 

Can any Man Countenance a Governmt. which is to be supported 
by war & involve the Innocent & Guilty— 

Can one part of a state be bro’t forth to coerce another 
It cannot— 

Then we must have a new Governt. and enable the national Govt. 
to operate as the State Governments do or leave the Requisitions 
to be made—the willing to pay and others to Omit. 

Tho’ we will give Governmt. a particular Fund for particular 
purposes is not despostism— 

Despotism is to give the power of the Purse & Sword to one 
Body— 

Convention Saw— 

That Power must be given to be carried home to Individuals— 
That Safety required it should not be lodged in one Body 

That therefore there must be a Legislative & Judicial— 

All the Confederacies that existed Shew that they were im- 
pe[rfe]ct where they Acted on Collective Bodies. Instances 

The Achean League—Subverted by Philip of Macedon 

Dutch Republic—They Collected the Resources of the provinces by 
force 
There the province of Holand alone could compel them— 

Not the Case with any of the united States— 
Observed that Dutch Republic has lasted long— 
Answer 1st That is owing to its being pressed by foreign Powers— 
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2d. The Statholder has great Possessions great Powers an 
army of 40,000 

3d In want of a StatHolder the Province of Holland keep 
them together— 

Germanic Body—The requisitions of the Diet are never complied 
with—The Emporer keeps them together in part; but they are 
continually at war with each other— 

It has been contended that the principles we contend for are entirely 
new— 

Answer the Achean League and 

are Examples like ours as far as they are known 

In the History of Republics the Mischiefs we mention bro’t on 
their Ruin— 

The Romans destroyed the Achean League and made those 
Grecians vassals of Rome— 

Consider the Question before the House—and Shew why the Con- 
vention have made that Article and that the same was proper— 
The Northern and Middle States navigating States 
The Southern States planting States— 

Interest of the navigating that there should be no restraints on the 
general Governmt. as to Laws of Trade— 

The non navigating States required Restrictions on the Laws of 
Trade to have 2 3ds. 

The Small States found they had gained by an Equal Power with 
the great States 

The Great States that it unjust that the Small States should have 
an equal Share of Power—But the non navigating States were will- 
ing to gratify the Small States in power to obtain their Interest 
in the Business of Navigation— 


A Committee was appointed to form the mode of Representation 
where by a Compromise the Present State of Representation as 
it is in the Constitution was arranged— 

That Body had no power to establish a govermt—1tt had only Power 
to recommend one— 

Several of the States were disposed to cultivate Giconomy and there- 
fore wanted a Small Representation—Others wanted for safety a 
large one. 
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Examine How far this Measure is a proper one— 

It is the situation of the So. States to have a great part of their 
population in Blacks—It is just that property should have a share 
in the Representation 

They have Tobacco Rice &ca. which make them valuable Con- 
federates to the Northern States. 

Without this Compromise they would not confederate. 

But Taxes also are to be fixed by this Rule 
If they are to [be] taxed for their numbers, they should be 
represented— 

Also—In the different States many have no Representation in the 
State Legislature—All these will be represented in the General 
Legislature— 

Pledges himself No Confederation with the federal States can be 
made without this Article as Stated and to reject it is to dissolve 
the union. 

The necessary Implication is that the numbers mentioned shall never 
be lessend— 

Perhaps at present the Ratio would give more than 65 in three 
years it will give 100 or more 

Admits it is in the discretion of the Legislature to increase the Repre- 
sentation—It is right it should be so— 

At first it may be difficult to obtain persons to attend 

If govermt. is found useful it will afterwards be more easy to obtain 
Representatives— 

Qu. What is a proper Representation— 

A large Assembly more diffuse and difficult 

A Smaller Assembly more connected and sooner agreed in their 

Deliberations— 

The present number is sufficient—Several new State were mentioned 
which must have Representatives. 

In 3 years 100 members—in 10 years 130 members besides the In- 
crease of the Senate—in 28 years 200 members 

Massachussets have stated the Excess they wish to 200— 

Experience alone must determine what is proper in this Business— 
It will be the Interest of every large & every new State must 
desire to encrease the Representation— 

If their Interest it must take Effect— 
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Combination cannot take place in 3 years nor the State Governments 
be annihilated. Afterwards the Representation and national Cir- 
cumstances will encrease together. 

Cannot we rely that this Representation is sufficient in the first 
Instant— 

Mentioned 

A numerous Representation to embrace the feelings and Sentiments 
of the Community— 

I shall consider this hereafter— 

Smaller States would wish to be gratified in having the Representa- 
tion as now fixed in hope of Retaining as Power as they Could— 
The only method was to moderate their Views— 

If Gentn. have no more solid Objection it is our Interest to adopt 
the Constitution, and infallibly hereafter obtain the object they 
aim at— 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 
(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION?) 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 20, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. 

The Govt. is to be rejected if bad. 

Not call reasoning, declamation. 

Radical defect of the Constitution is, that it operates upon individuals 
not on States.” This proved from experience. 

In the war, patriotism operd. in the room of goverment— 

On record by Resolutions of both the principle admitted. 

Several States will be delingt. at the same time, and therefore will 
not coerce. 

Suppose one State, Massa. 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 

i See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,’ June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2. Smith is evidently misquoting H. According to Childs, H said “We 
contend that the radical vice in the old confederation is, that the laws of the 
Union apply only to States in their corporate capacity” (Childs, Debates and 
Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New York, 21-22). 
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They wd. associate with other States. 

Suppose it could be executed. 

The View of execug. by war, is unreasonable & destructive of all 
govt—will fall on the Innocent & guilty alike. 

No way to remedy it for its but to make ye. goverment oper. on 
Individuals instead of. 

Despotism where the powers are concentered, in one body whether 
or elective. 

The Convention therefore, found it necessary to divide ye. powers. 
The Idea given by us of the ancient Leagues partial. 

The Amphyctionic council ye first, much like ours, but supplanted 
by reason, of the differen[c]e among their members. 

Holland sometimes uses force by being ye principle one. 
She is kept together by the force of the pressure of surrdg. 
Nations. 

By the influence of the Stadtholder, who is heridy. & commands an 
Army of 40.000. 

The Germanic confederacy mistated—it has a diet constantly at war. 

Lycean confederacy & the Achzan League, carried home their Laws 
to the individs. 

The Gentlemen have not accurately considered. 

It is not said, yt because they were destroyed, therefore they are bad. 

The arrangement of the system of ye Convt. proper. 
Preliminary observs. 

The natural situation of the country divides into navigating the 
Middle & East 

The nonnavig. South 

Great States 

small States 

Two objects pursued 

The navigating insisted on no restraints on navig. 

The others insisted upon %. 

The small states, refused to yield to equal repre. 

The large contended for it so a contest for power. 

Compromise upon the apportionment of represent. or else relin- 
quished doing any thing. 

A further reason was Cconomy. 

Connect. & Newhampshire again it. 
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Compromise necessary. 

Strong reasons for compromise. 

Impropriety of equal Repr. as applied to States not reasoning. 

S. States 

Never would come on any other principles. 

It is just 
1. They have pecul. advts. of produce—would give some ad- 

vantages in treaty—Tobacco—Indigo—Rice—being valuable. 

Taxation and represent. go together. 
The best writers say property and persons. should be compd. 

Why should they not be represented according to their property. 
A Number of persons are not represented, in your own State 
Governments. 

1st. The clause by obvious construction, fixes ye Represenn. 

There will be 100, in three years—they can never decrease but may 
increase. 

It is proper it should be in discretion. 

Some difficulty to get persons to go—the more numerous the more 
difficult. 

What is the number necessary? 


in Mass. 300 
in S. Carolina 100 
PY 65. 


A very numerous incorut. 
less numerous more corut. 
The number not easily combd. 
or corruption 
This secure. 
must increase by N States 
Vermont must be ind. 
Kentucky 
Franklin 
Western States 
The true spirit they shall be increased. 
100 members 3 Years 
10 [years] 130 do. 
25 [years] 250 do. 
Experience alone will teach what is proper. 
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The Interest of large States (will) increase it. Mass. NY. (-) 
ye) 

All large and new States. 

No doubt they will increase their numbers. 

Tyrany cannot be immediately estabd. it is visionary. 

Adequate safe as present 


To Elizabeth Hamilton 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


I thank you My beloved for your letter by the Post.t I have time 
only to tell you that I am well and to request to be remembered 
to your sister & to Mrs. Mitchell ? 

Adieu My beloved. A Hamilton 


June 21.1788 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. Ann Venton Mitchell, H’s cousin, had been known to him during his 
boyhood on St. Croix in the West Indies. 


From John Langdon* 


State of New Hampshier 
Concord June 21th. 1788 


Dr sir 

By the Desire of our Mutual Friend Rufus King Esqr.? I have the 
great pleasure and satisfaction of informing you, that this State, 
has this day Adopted the federal Constitution; this al-important 
Question, was Carried by a Majority of Eleven 57 Yeas 46 Nays. 
Excuse hast and Believe me, with the greatest Respect 

Dr: Sir: Your Mot: Obt: Servant Jno: Langdon 


P: S: this letter goes to Springfield by an express which Ive sent 
for this purpose to the Care of William Smith Esqr: of that place 3 
who is to forward it to you. 


Honble. Alexander Hamilton Esqr: 
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ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. This letter was enclosed in a letter which Philip Schuyler, on behalf of 
H, wrote to Madison on June 24, 1788. Schuyler wrote: “Colonel Hamilton 
is in convention and has requested me to forward this advice to you. .. . If 
the convention should rise before the stage, which is now here, leaves this, 
Colo Hamilton will probably write you by that Conveyance.” Schuyler’s 
letter is in the James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

Langdon, several times a delegate to the Continental Congress, was president 
of New Hampshire in 1788, and a member of the New Hampshire Ratifying 
Convention. 

2. King had promised H to send him the results of the New Hampshire 
Convention (King to H, June 12, 1788). 

3. Smith, who had been a colonel during the American Revolution, was a 

rmer with Charles Sheldon in the merchant firm of Smith and Sheldon in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


To James Madison 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


My Dr. Sir 

I thank you for your letter of the gth. instant and am glad to 
learn that you think the chance is in your favour. I hope no dis- 
agreeable change may happen. Yet I own I fear something from 
your indisposition. 

Our debate here began on the clause respecting the proportion of 
representation &c. which has taken up two days. Tomorrow I 
imagine we shall talk about the power over elections. The only good 
information I can give you is that we shall be sometime together 
and take the chance of events. 

The object of the party at present is undoubtedly conditional 
amendments. What effect events may have cannot precisely be 
foreseen. 

I believe the adoption by New Hampshire is certain.1 


Yrs. Affecty A Hamilton 


Poughkepsie June 21. 1788 
Mr. Maddison 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. See John Langdon to H, June 21, 1788. 
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New York Ratifying Convention 
First Speech of June 21 


(FRANCIS, CHILDS 4s 0VE.E STO) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton then reassumed his argument.? When, said he, I 
had the honor to address the committee yesterday, I gave a history 
of the circumstances which attended the Convention, when form- 
ing the Plan before you. I endeavored to point out to you the princi- 
ples of accommodation, on which this arrangement was made; and 
to shew that the contending interests of the States led them to estab- 
lish the representation as it now stands. In the second place I at- 
tempted to prove, that, in point of number, the representation would 
be perfectly secure. 


Sir, no man agrees more perfectly than myself to the main princi- 
ple for which the gentlemen contend.’ I agree that there should be 
a broad democratic branch in the national legislature. But this matter, 
Sir, depends on circumstances; It is impossible, in the first instance 
to be precise and exact with regard to the number; and it is equally 
impossible to determine to what point it may be proper in future 
to increase it. On this ground I am disposed to acquiesce. In my 
reasonings on the subject of government, I rely more on the inter- 
ests and the opinions of men, than on any speculative parchment 
provisions whatever. I have found, that Constitutions are more or 
less excellent, as they are more or less agreeable to the natural opera- 
tion of things: I am therefore disposed not to dwell long on curious 
speculations, or pay much attention to modes and forms; but to 
adopt a system, whose principles have been sanctioned by experi- 
ence; adapt it to the real state of our country; and depend on prob- 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
35-41. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2. H’s remarks on this day were a continuation of his speech on June 20. 
Preceding H’s speech, John Williams, delegate from the counties of Washing- 
ton and Clinton, and Melancton Smith had addressed the Convention. 


3. H is referring to the remarks made by Williams and Smith which had 
preceded his address. 
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able reasonings for its operation and result. 1 contend that sixty-five 
and twenty-six in two bodies afford perfect security, in the present 
state of things; and that the regular progressive enlargement, which 
was in the contemplation of the General Convention, will leave 
not an apprehension of danger in the most timid and suspicious 
mind. It will be the interest of the large states to increase the repre- 
sentation: This will be the standing instruction to their delegates. 
But, say the gentlemen, the Members of Congress will be interested 
not to increase the number, as it will diminish their relative influence. 
In all their reasoning upon the subject, there seems to be this fallacy: 
They suppose that the representative will have no motive of action, 
on the one side, but a sense of duty; or on the other, but corruption: 
They do not reflect, that he is to return to the community; that he 
is dependent on the will of the people, and that it cannot be his 
interest to oppose their wishes. Sir, the general sense of the people 
will regulate the conduct of their representatives. I admit that there 
are exceptions to this rule: There are certain conjunctures, when it 
may be necessary and proper to disregard the opinions which the 
majority of the people have formed: But in the general course of 
things, the popular views and even prejudices will direct the actions 
of the rulers. 


All governments, even the most despotic, depend, in a great degree, 
on opinion. In free republics, it is most peculiarly the case: In these, 
the will of the people makes the essential principle of the govern- 
ment; and the laws which control the community, receive their tone 
and spirit from the public wishes. It is the fortunate situation of our 
country, that the minds of the people are exceedingly enlightened 
and refined: Here then we may expect the laws to be proportion- 
ably agreeable to the standard of perfect policy; and the wisdom of 
public measures to consist with the most intimate conformity be- 
tween the views of the representative and his constituent. If the 
general voice of the people be for an increase, it undoubtedly must 
take place: They have it in their power to instruct their representa- 
tives; and the State Legislatures, which appoint the Senators, may 
enjoin it also upon them. Sir, if I believed that the number would 
remain at sixty-five, I confess I should give my vote for an amend- 
ment; though in a different form from the one proposed. 
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The amendment proposes a ratio of one for twenty thousand: I 
would ask, by what rule or reasoning it is determined, that one man 
is a better representative for twenty than thirty thousand? At pres- 
ent we have three millions of people; in twenty-five years, we shall 
have six millions; and in forty years, nine millions: And this is a 
short period, as it relates to the existence of States. Here then, ac- 
cording to the ratio of one for thirty thousand, we shall have, in 
forty years, three hundred representatives. If this be true, and if 
this be a safe representation, why be dissatisfied? why embarrass 
the Constitution with amendments, that are merely speculative and 
useless. I agree with the gentleman, that a very small number might 
give some colour for suspicion: * I acknowledge, that ten would be 
unsafe; on the other hand, a thousand would be too numerous. But I 
ask him, why will not ninety-one be an adequate and safe representa- 
tion? This at present appears to be the proper medium. Besides, the 
President of the United States will be himself the representative of 
the people. From the competition that ever subsists between the 
branches of government, the President will be induced to protect 
their rights, whenever they are invaded by either branch. On what- 
ever side we view this subject, we discover various and powerful 
checks to the encroachments of Congress. The true and permanent 
interests of the members are opposed to corruption: Their number 
is vastly too large for easy combination: The rivalship between the 
houses will forever prove an insuperable obstacle: The people have 
an obvious and powerful protection in their own State governments: 
Should any thing dangerous be attempted, these bodies of perpetual 
observation, will be capable of forming and conducting plans of 
regular opposition. Can we suppose the people’s love of liberty will 
not, under the incitement of their legislative leaders, be roused into 
resistance, and the madness of tyranny be extinguished at a blow? 
Sir, the danger is too distant; it is beyond all rational calculations. 


It has been observed by an honorable gentleman, that a pure 
democracy, if it were practicable, would be the most perfect gov- 
ernment.® Experience has proved, that no position in politics is 


4. Smith had argued that a small number of representatives would not 


only fail adequately to represent the people but would enhance the “danger 
from corruption and combination” (Elliot, Debates, II, 243-51). 


5. Williams had made the point (Elliot, Debates, Il, 242). 
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more false than this. The ancient democracies, in which the people 
themselves deliberated, never possessed one feature of good govern- 
ment. Their very character was tyranny; their figure deformity: 
When they assembled, the field of debate presented an ungovernable 
mob, not only incapable of deliberation, but prepared for every 
enormity. In these assemblies, the enemies of the people brought 
forward their plans of ambition systematically. They were opposed 
by their enemies of another party; and it became a matter of con- 
tingency, whether the people subjected themselves to be led blindly 
by one tyrant or by another. 


It was remarked yesterday, that a numerous representation was 
necessary to obtain the confidence of the people.* This is not gen- 
erally true. The confidence of the people will easily be gained by a 
good administration. This is the true touchstone. I could illustrate 
the position, by a variety of historical examples, both ancient and 
modern. In Sparta, the Ephori were a body of magistrates, instituted 
as a check upon the senate, and representing the people. They con- 
sisted of only five men: But they were able to protect their rights, 
and therefore enjoyed their confidence and attachment. In Rome, 
the people were represented by three Tribunes, who were after- 
wards increased to ten. Every one acquainted with the history of 
that republic, will recollect how powerful a check to the senatorial 
encroachments, this small body proved; how unlimited a confidence 
was placed in them by the people whose guardians they were; and 
to what a conspicuous station in the government, their influence at 
length elevated the Plebians. Massachusetts has three hundred repre- 
sentatives; New York has sixty-five. Have the people in this state 
less confidence in their representation, than the people of that? 
Delaware has twenty-one: Do the inhabitants of New-York feel a 
higher confidence than those of Delaware? I have stated these ex- 
amples, to prove that the gentleman’s principle is not just. The popu- 
lar confidence depends on circumstances very distinct from con- 
siderations of number. Probably the public attachment is more 

6. Smith had argued that the number of representatives provided for under 
the Constitution was too small to insure the preservation of liberty. “The 
number of representatives,” he maintained, “should be so large, as that, while 


it embraces the men of the first class, it should admit those of the middling 
class of life” (Elliot, Debates, II, 227-29, 245). 
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strongly secured by a train of prosperous events, which are the 
result of wise deliberation and vigorous execution, and to which 
large bodies are much less competent than small ones. If the repre- 
sentative conducts with propriety, he will necessarily enjoy the 
good will of the constituent. It appears then, if my reasoning be 
just, that the clause is perfectly proper, upon the principles of 
the gentleman who contends for the amendment: as there is in it 
the greatest degree of present security, and a moral certainty of an 
increase equal to our utmost wishes. 


It has been farther, by the gentlemen in opposition, observed, that 
a large representation is necessary to understand the interests of 
the people. This principle is by no means true in the extent to 
which the gentleman seems to carry it. I would ask, why may not 
a man understand the interests of thirty as well as of twenty? The 
position appears to be made upon the unfounded presumption, that 
all the interests of all parts of the community must be represented. 
No idea is more erroneous than this. Only such interests are proper 
to be represented, as are involved in the powers of the General 
Government. These interests come compleatly under the observa- 
tion of one, or a few men; and the requisite information is by no 
means augmented in proportion to the increase of number. What 
are the objects of the Government? Commerce, taxation, &c. In 
order to comprehend the interests of commerce, is it necessary to 
know how wheat is raised, and in what proportion it is produced 
in one district and in another? By no means. Neither is this species 
of knowledge necessary in general calculations upon the subject 
of taxation. The information necessary for these purposes, is that 
which is open to every intelligent enquirer; and of which, five men 
may be as perfectly possessed as fifty. In royal governments, there 
are usually particular men to whom the business of taxation is com- 
mitted. These men have the forming of systems of finance; and the 
regulation of the revenue. I do not mean to commend this practice. 
It proves however, this point; that a few individuals may be com- 
petent to these objects; and that large numbers are not necessary to 
perfection in the science of taxation. But granting, for a moment, 
that this minute and local knowledge the gentlemen contend for, is 
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necessary, let us see, if under the New Constitution, it will not 
probably be found in the representation. The natural and proper 
mode of holding elections, will be to divide the state into districts, 
in proportion to the number to be elected. This state will conse- 
quently be divided at first into six. One man from each district will 
probably possess all the knowledge the gentlemen can desire. Are 
the senators of this state more ignorant of the interests of the people, 
than the assembly? Have they not ever enjoyed their confidence 
as much? Yet, instead of six districts, they are elected in four, and 
the chance of their being collected from the smaller divisions of the 
state consequently diminished. Their number is but twenty-four; 
and their powers are co-extensive with those of the assembly, and 
reach objects, which are most dear to the people—life, liberty and 


property. 


Sir, we hear constantly a great deal, which is rather calculated to 
awake our passions, and create prejudices, than to conduct us to 
truth, and teach us our real interests. I do not suppose this to be 
the design of the gentlemen. Why then are we told so often of an 
aristocracy? ‘ For my part, I hardly know the meaning of this word 
as it is applied. If all we hear be true, this government is really a 
very bad one. But who are the aristocracy among us? Where do we 
find men elevated to a perpetual rank above their fellow citizens; 
and possessing powers entirely independent of them? The arguments 
of the gentlemen only go to prove that there are men who are rich, 
men who are poor, some who are wise, and others who are not— 
That indeed every distinguished man is an aristocrat. This reminds 
me of a description of the aristocrats, | have seen in a late publica- 
tion, styled the Federal Farmer.’ The author reckons in the aris- 
tocracy, all governors of states, members of Congress, chief magis- 
trates, and all officers of the militia. This description, I presume to 

7. Smith had maintained that numerous representatives in the lower branch 
of the legislature would obviate the possibility of an aristocracy. He dis- 
cussed the dangers of an aristocracy to democratic government (Elliot, Debates, 
II, 244-46). 

8. H is referring to Richard Henry Lee, Observations Leading to a Fair 
Examination of the System of Government, Proposed by the Late Convention; 


and to Several Essential and Necessary Alterations in it. In a Number of Letters 
from the Federal Farmer to the Republican (N. P., 1787). 
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say, is ridiculous. The image is a phantom. Does the new govern- 
men render a rich man more eligible than a poor one? No. It re- 
quires no such qualification. It is bottomed on the broad and equal 
principle of your state constitution. 


Sir, if the people have it in their option, to elect their most 
meritorious men; is this to be considered as an objection? Shall the 
constitution oppose their wishes, and abridge their most invaluable 
privilege? While property contines to be pretty equally divided, 
and a considerable share of information pervades the community, 
the tendency of the people’s suffrages, will be to elevate merit even 
from obscurity. As riches increase and accumulate in few hands; as 
luxury prevails in society; virtue will be in a greater degree con- 
sidered as only a graceful appendage of wealth, and the tendency 
of things will be to depart from the republican standard. This is the 
real disposition of human nature: It is what, neither the honorable 
member nor myself can correct. It is a common misfortune, that 
awaits our state constitution, as well as all others. 


There is an advantage incident to large districts of election, which 
perhaps the gentlemen, amidst all their apprehensions of influence 
and bribery, have not adverted to. In large districts, the corruption 
of the electors is much more difficult: Combinations for the pur- 
poses of intrigue are less easily formed: Factions and cabals are little 
known. In a small district, wealth will have a more complete influ- 
ence; because the people in the vicinity of a great man, are more 
immediately his dependants, and because this influence has fewer 
objects to act upon. It has been remarked, that it would be disagree- 
able to the middle class of men to go to the seat of the new govern- 
ment.® If this be so, the difficulty will be enhanced by the gentleman’s 
proposal. If his argument be true, it proves, that the larger the 
representation is, the less will be your choice of having it filled. But, 
it appears to me frivolous to bring forward such arguments as these. 
It has answered no other purpose, than to induce me, by way of 
reply, to enter into discussions, which I consider as useless, and not 
applicable to our subject. 

g. Smith stated: 


“Men in the middling class ... will not be so anxious to be chosen as 
those of the first. When the number is so small, the office will be highly ele- 
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It is a harsh doctrine, that men grow wicked in proportion as 
they improve and enlighten their minds.1° Experience has by no 
means justified us in the supposition, that there is more virtue in one 
class of men than in another. Look through the rich and the poor 
of the community; the learned and the ignorant. Where does virtue 
predominate? The difference indeed consists, not in the quantity 
but kind of vices, which are incident to the various classes; and here 
the advantage of character belongs to the wealthy. Their vices are 
probably more favorable to the prosperity of the state, than those 
of the indigent; and partake less of moral depravity. 


After all, Sir, we must submit to this idea, that the true principle 
of a republic is, that the people should choose whom they please 
to govern them. Representation is imperfect, in proportion as the 
current of popular favour is checked. This great source of free 
government, popular election, should be perfectly pure, and the 
most unbounded liberty allowed. Where this principle is adhered to, 
where, in the organization of the government, the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial branches are rendered distinct; where again the 
legislative is divided into separate houses, and the operations of each 
are controuled by various checks and balances, and above all, by the 
vigilance and weight of the state governments; to talk of tyranny, 
and the subversion of our liberties, is to speak the language of en- 
thusiasm. This balance between the national and state governments 
ought to be dwelt on with peculiar attention, as it is of the utmost 
importance. It forms a double security to the people. If one en- 
croaches on their rights, they will find a powerful protection in 
the other. Indeed they will both be prevented from overpassing 
their constitutional limits, by a certain rivalship, which will ever 
subsist between them. I am persuaded, that a firm union is as neces- 


vated and distinguished; the style in which the members live will probably 
be high; circumstances of this kind will render the place of a representative 
not a desirable one to sensible, substantial men, who have been used to walk in 
the plain and frugal paths of life.” (Elliot, Debates, II, 246.) 

10. Smith stated: 

“The great consider themselves above the common people, entitled to more 
respect, do not associate with them; they fancy themselves to have a right 
of preéminence in every thing. In short, they possess the same feelings, and 
are under the influence of the same motives, as an hereditary nobility.” (Elliot, 
Debates, I, 247.) 
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sary to perpetuate our liberties, as it is to make us respectable; and 
experience will probably prove, that the national government will 
be as natural a guardian of our freedom, as the state legislatures 
themselves. 


Suggestions, Sir, of an extraordinary nature, have been frequently 
thrown out in the course of the present political controversy. It 
gives me pain to dwell on topics of this kind; and I wish they might 
be dismissed. We have been told, that the old Confederation has 
proved inefficacious, only because intriguing and powerful men, 
aiming at a revolution, have been forever instigating the people, and 
rendering them disaffected with it. This, Sir, is a false insinuation. 
The thing is impossible. I will venture to assert, that no combination 
of designing men under Heaven, will be capable of making a govern- 
ment unpopular, which is in its principles a wise and good one; and 
vigorous in its operations. 


The Confederation was framed amidst the agitation and tumult 
of society. It was composed of unfound materials put together in 
haste. Men of intelligence discovered the feebleness of the structure, 
in the first stages of its existence, but the great body of the people, 
too much engrossed with their distresses, to contemplate any but 
the immediate causes of them, were ignorant of the defects of their 
Constitution. But, when the dangers of war were removed, they 
saw clearly what they had suffered, and what they had yet to suffer 
from a feeble form of government. There was no need of discerning 
men to convince the people of their unhappy situation—the com- 
plaint was co-extensive with the evil, and both were common to 
all classes of the community. We have been told, that the spirit of 
patriotism and love of liberty are almost extinguished among the 
people; and that it has become a prevailing doctrine, that republican 
principles ought to be hooted out of the world. Sir, I am confident 
that such remarks as these are rather occasioned by the heat of 
argument, than by a cool conviction of their truth and justice. As 
far as my experience has extended, I have heard no such doctrine, 
nor have I discovered any diminution of regard for those rights 
and liberties, in defence of which, the people have fought and 
suffered. There have been, undoubtedly, some men who have had 
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speculative doubts on the subject of government, but the principles 
of republicanism are founded on too firm a basis to be shaken by a 
few speculative and sceptical reasoners. Our error has been of a very 
different kind. We have erred through excess of caution, and a zeal 
false and impracticable. Our counsels have been destitute of con- 
sistency and stability. I am flattered with a hope, Sir, that we have 
now found a cure for the evils under which we have so long labored. 
[ trust, that the proposed Constitution affords a genuine specimen 
of representative and republican government—and that it will an- 
swer, in an eminent degree, all the beneficial purposes of society. 


New York Ratifying Convention 
First Speech of June 21 


LIGUN MiG KESSON S VERSION. ) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

I endeavoured to Shew that the Contending Interests of the States 
produced that Compromise— 

That it would finally produce Safety— 

That all Attempts to vary that Clause will be useless— 

That it will finally from Circumstances & Cause produce a sufficient 
Represantation— 

I Contend that 65 & 24 will [be] sufficient for the Safety of the 
Country—the [number] will encrease—in 20 or 25 years be 200 
sufficient— 

The Gent. Contends that the encrease being by Ratio will not en- 
crease the Power—The Members interested in not encreasing the 
Number— 

This falacy—the Gentleman considers this as a permanent Body— 
but it is only for 2 years— 

In General The Voice of the People governs the Representatives— 
This becomes more in every Governmt. 

Example France— 
John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,’ June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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Our People are more enlightened than any other and will become 
more and more so— 

If [it] shall be the Wish of the People of America to encrease the 
Representation it must be done— 

The Senate will also have their Effect 

Confident that the Augmentation of the Representation will be 
progressive— 

The Man in place where his Governmt. does not grow must Consent 
to encrease the number to save his own States nos 

The State Governmts. must have great Influence on the Genl. 
Govt.— 

It was necessary to leave Discretion [to] the Genl Govt. 

And it is impossible they should not encrease— 

On [the] Gent plan it will encrease in the Ratio of 20,000 instead of 
30,000— 

At present 3 Mill. 25 years 6 Mill 40 years 9 Mill— 

30,000 for 1 a safe Representation at that time it will be more so 
now— 

I admit 10 too Small—he admits 1000 would be a Mob 

Is not 91 a Sufficient Safe Number & the Presidt. himself a Represent 
—we have but 65 & 24 

Why is not the Same Number Safer for the united States than for 
this State— 

gt Members in the first Instance for the Genl Govt. 

Suppose that Govt. could be corrupted— 

Would there be equal Danger as Corruption in the State Govt— 
Would not the State Govermts interfere— 

How Soon would their Despotism or Combinations be defeated— 

It would be disagreable to trace it but all that can be alldged agt. the 
National Govt. may be alledged agt. the Governmt. of this State— 

We may Suppose Men Love power—but not Suppose them mad— 

When a Representation is encreased One Step it thence remains 
permanent— 

The Senate will have the Same Sentiments as the assembly— 

A large Body of Men more easily distracted and Managed than a 
Smaller or Selected Body Men— 

Where people met in Bodies they never Acted with System 
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The Magistrates managed them & brot thro their plans— 

A Collective Body less Safe than a Select Body— 

The wish of the larger States to encrease their Represent in pro- 
portion to their Population will encrease the Represent— 

Said the Confidence of the People necessary and therefore numbers 
necessary— 

Negativ[e] Few or many if they have Confidence 

In Sparta 2 

In Rome at first 2 afterwards 10—From their power extended the 
power of the Democracy over the Aristocracy— 

Is the Confidence of Mass. in 30. more than in 21 in Delaware 

We have 65. is Confidence less here— 

Therefore the Confidence of the people not in proportion to the 
number of Representatives— 

Ergo—the Number here is sufficient for Confidence and to answer 
all our Purposes— 

This Numerous Representat necessary to know and understand the 
Interests of the People 

If a Man can Understand the Interest of 20,000 why can he not 
understand the Interest of 30,0o0o— 

What are they to know—Commerce—Taxes—Treaties—and Some 
minuter things— 

Commerce he must know the produce of the Country and to what 
Extent exported— 

Select men will know enough of this without all the minutiz of the 
matter— 

There will be sufficient Security—Suppose this State in 6 Districts, 
take one Man out of each District will he not know the wants of 
the people— 

In our State Senate we chuse only in 4 Districts— 
find no Inconvenience in it— 

Six would necessaryly possess all that local Knowledge of their 
Constituents contended— 

Much Imagination than attention to facts in the reasoning on this 
Subject— 

We hear more which tends to encrease Prejudices— 

Aristocracy— 
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ist. The best men who have most Virtue & Goodness of Heart 
2d. An Independt. Body of men not depending on the Choice of 
the People—We have none such 
There will always be Men more Rich and more wise or Sensible 
than others— 
2d Vol. of federal Farmer—Natural Aristocracy— 
ist. Govrs. of States. 
2d. Members of Congress 
3 Judges of Sup. Court 
4 Officers of Militia 
Does this fix any other Qualifications to Electors or elected than your 
own Constitution 
If men chuse Rich or wise men they will have their Choice 
This Country will change— 
As wealth encreases Men of greater Fortunes will be elected 
This is according to the State of Society— 
A Moderate Representation will occasion larger Districts of 
Election—This will operate well—The best men and of 
probity will [be] elected—This will therefore be the best Govt 
—It will not be Rich or Poor but the men who have deserved 
Confidence— 
Wealth might operate in Small Districts—Merit in large ones— 
It was observed 
It would be disagreable to men of Middling Class to be sent to 
mix with such a Body— 
There will always be there different Classes 
The point of Connection between Representative and the Repre- 
sented are duty and Gratitude— 
There is not more Virtue or Vice in one class of Citizens than 
Another— 
It is harsh to suppose a Monopoly 
This System founded on Republican Principles—The People are to 
be represented by whom they think proper to chuse 
The Judic[i]al Separated—One Body Checks another and there- 
fore the People must be free—~ 
The People will have the greatest Security by a State Govt and 
a National Govt. 


This is essential to the Liberty of the Country—It sets Power agt. 
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Power—Let usurpation arise the People will have an Arm of 
Support— 
As to power when we come to that I shall Shew that the State 
Govts. are safe—Safer than the Genl Governmt. 
Things to be dismissed 
That the Confederat. has failed of Effect because it has been 
traduced by many Gentlemen— 
ist. This is an Ill complimt. to the People—2d. If a Constitution or 
Governmt. has operated well and had a good Effect the People 
will not believe any thing said agt. it—Therefore traduction vain— 
It weakness in a Govt. will make it an Object of Criticism & Con- 
tempt—to its radical defectiveness muct be attributed its Con- 
tempt— 
I find the Spirit of Patriotism as high as ever— 
I believe No fact to Support Republican Principles hooted out of 
the World— 
There are men of Different Ideas—but all men agree that Repub- 
lican Principles & govt. are the most Noble 
—We have been too diffident of the Noblest princ[ip]les which 
should be cherished—and restrained a Sufficient Power 
—This Constitution tempered tis that Moderate mean we shall 
here find the true support of Liberty and republican Gov- 
ernmt— 


New York Ratif ying Convention 
First Speech of June 21 


(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION?) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. 
Agrees with me in the first principle of a broad basis. 
It resulted from compromise. 
secure at present. 
Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17~ 
July 26, 1788. 
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3 years. 
fallacy—the body havg. a permt. Int. 

The Int. not for it. 

Public opinion governs ye people in France. 

The Argument from public opinion concludes to any thing. 

The numbers of the State will be diminishd. 

It may be the case accordy. to ye States. 

The State governments will be a Check. 

The substantial difference between 20 or 30,000. 

When it comes to goooo it stops. 

If it then will be safe, it will now in his infancy. 

Both houses electng—is not 91. members safe— 

The State the same in number 

Annually elected— 

Of the common. people 

Few objects of power. 

The States can give system. 

Our jealousies may be carried, to any length—may be applied to 
any State, without any Check. 

Cannot suppose men be mad. 

The Senate & President, will be under the influence of the people. 

The Idea of a Democracy meeting—I did not advocate. 

To attain ye Confid—true to a certain extent 

Depends on two things 
1. They are their Servants 
2. The wisdom of the administrn 

Illustrated by Sparta— 

The Ephori—supplanted the 
A small City— 

Rome—the Tribunes 
The people contended against a heridy. The people themselves— 

Mass. 300—N.Y. 65—Del. 24. The proportion, not very much diff 
—in all suff. for the people to know—yeomanry. 

Cannot be solid objection, because it comes near to the proposal. 
Interest—to a certain degree—why cant a man understand 20 as 
well as 30. 

In order to understand ye productions of a Country he need not 
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understand how wheat is grown. The capacity of a country to 
produce is necessary. 

It is not necy. because in some Countries some few men. 

The Represents. divided into Districts. 

Our Senators are chosen by the people at large—in four Districts— 
one Man to be found—one to 4. 

A great deal | As ye country increases it will be more. 

of imagination | Aristocracy—Two senses. 

1st. the best men. 

2d. the (—-) independent class of men not elected by the people. 

Men in all classes difft. 

both of us are taken in. 

does not propose, making wealth a qualification. 

It will depend on the State Society. 

at present people of moderate fortune— 

in proportion as men have confidence. 

Among ourselves—it has not had an effect—it will make large 
Districts. 

will be carried by a major voice of a respectable number. 

Can the rich bribe a large district as a small. 

No reason to think it will be disagreable 

—if it is it operates against the amends. 

The true point, is the connection of Interest ought not to be sup- 
posed—great & rich not more vicious than ye power. 

Circumstances—expose to vice. 

The governt founded on the true principals. 

while the people chuse. 

The security of ye State Govt—on the one side if a State should 
encroach—if the States 

U.S. encroach the States— 

It has been said that the confedy. has failed because the principal 
men of the Country has opposed—an ill complement impossible 
—because a govt. cannot be disaffected with a govt. 

If it had not had a radical defect it could not have suffered Conts 

If it said the spirit of patrotism is decried— 

Republic govt. decried. Is[su]e represented as chimerical. 

Fears, our extreme jealousies, will not give it an experiment. 
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New York Ratifying Convention 
Second Speech of June 21 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788 | 


Mr. Hamilton I do contend that this Constitution is a federal 
Republic. 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. In the McKesson account of Melancton Smith’s second speech of June 21 
this statement by H is included. It is preceded by the following statement by 
Smith: 

“When the People do chuse their Rulers—must not these rulers in a Republic 
be a complete Representation of the Electors—I said the Confederation would 
operated better if it had not been traduced—” 

After H’s statement Smith continued as follows: 

“I observed that the Representation should be numerous to be acquainted 
with the Community and should have men of the midling Class— 

It is necessary that they should descend to a knowledge of such things as 
men in the midling Class of Life do Know.” 


New York Ratifying Convention 
Third Speech of June 21 


(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION?) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


The Hon. Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Chairman I rise to take notice of 
the observations of the hon. member from Ulster. I imagine the 
objections he has stated, are susceptible of a complete and satis- 
factory refutation. But before I proceed to this, I shall attend to 
the arguments advanced by the gentlemen from Albany * and 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
43-47- 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 

2. Before H spoke, Governor George Clinton had argued that the repre- 
sentation in the proposed Congress should be more “comprehensive” and 
“that there will be more safety in the state than in the federal government” 
(Elliot, Debates, II, 262). 


3- John Lansing, Jr. had urged a larger representation in the proposed 
Congress (Elliot, Debates, II, 260-61). 
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Dutchess.* These arguments® have been frequently urged, and 
much confidence has been placed in their strength: The danger 
of corruption has been dwelt upon with peculiar emphasis, and 
presented to our view in the most heightened and unnatural 
colouring: Events, merely possible have been magnified by dis- 
tempered imagination into inevitable realities; and the most distant 
and doubtful conjectures have been formed into a serious and in- 
fallible prediction. In the same spirit, the most fallacious calculations 
have been made: The lowest possible quorum has been contem- 
plated as the number to transact important business; and a majority 
of these to decide in all cases on questions of infinite moment. Al- 
lowing, for the present, the propriety and truth of these apprehen- 
sions, it would be easy, in comparing the two constitutions, to prove 
that the chances of corruption under the new, are much fewer that 
those to which the old one is exposed. Under the old confederation, 
the important powers of declaring war, making peace, &c. can be 
exercised by nine states. On the presumption that the smallest con- 
stitutional number will deliberate and decide, those interesting 
powers will be committed to fewer men, under the ancient than 
under the new government. In the former, eighteen members, in 
the latter, not less than twenty-four may determine all great ques- 
tions. Thus on the principles of the gentlemen, the fairer prospect 
of safety is clearly visible in the new government. That we may 
have the fullest conviction of the truth of this position, it ought 
to be suggested, as a decisive argument, that it will ever be the 
interest of the several states to maintain, under the new government, 
an ample representation: For, as every member has a vote, the 
relative influence and authority of each state will be in proportion 
to the number of representatives she has in Congress. There is not 
therefore a shadow of probability, that the number of acting mem- 
bers in the general legislature, will be ever reduced to a bare quorum; 
especially as the expence of their support is to be defrayed from a 
federal treasury: But under the existing confederation, as each state 
has but one vote, it will be a matter of indifference, on the score 
of influence, whether she delegates two or six representatives: And 

4. Melancton Smith had answered H’s previous remarks on the same day. 


5. Arguments that the liberty of the people could only be secured by a large 
representation. 
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the maintenance of them forming a striking article in the state ex- 
penditures, will forever prove a capital inducement to retain or 
withdraw from the federal legislature, those delegates which her 
selfishness may too often consider as superfluous. 


There is another source of corruption, in the old government, 
which the proposed plan is happily calculated to remedy. The con- 
currence of nine states, as has been observed, is necessary to pass 
resolves the most important, and on which, the safety of the republic 
may depend. If these nine states are at any time assembled, a foreign 
enemy, by dividing a state and gaining over and silencing a single 
member, may frustrate the most indispensible plan of national policy, 
and totally prevent a measure, essential to the welfare or existence 
of the empire. Here, then, we find a radical, dangerous defect, 
which will forever embarrass and obstruct the machine of govern- 
ment; and suspend our fate on the uncertain virtue of an individual. 
What a difference between the old and new constitution strikes our 
view! In the one, corruption must embrace a majority; in the other, 
her poison administered to a single man, may render the efforts of 
a majority totally vain. This mode of corruption is still more danger- 
ous, as its operations are more secret and imperceptible: The exer- 
tions of active villainy are commonly accompanied with circum- 
stances, which tend to its own exposure: But this negative kind of 
guilt has so many plausible apologies as almost to elude suspicion. 


In all reasonings on the subject of corruption, much use has been 
made of the examples furnished by the British house of commons. 
Many mistakes have arisen from fallacious comparisons between 
our government and theirs. It is time, that the real state of this matter 
should be explained. By far the greatest part of the house of com- 
mons is composed of representatives of towns or boroughs: These 
towns had antiently no voice in parliament; but on the extension 
of commercial wealth and influence, they were admitted to a seat. 
Many of them are in the possession and gift of the king; and from 
their dependence on him, and the destruction of the right of free 
election, they are stigmatized with the appellation of rotten 
boroughs. This is the true source of the corruption, which has so 
long excited the severe animadversion of zealous politicians and 
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patriots. But the knights of the shire, who form another branch of 
the house of commons, and who are chosen from the body of the 
counties they represent, have been generally esteemed a virtuous and 
incorruptible set of men. I appeal, Sir, to the history of that house: 
This will shew us, that the rights of the people have been ever very 
safely trusted to their protection; that they have been the ablest 
bulwarks of the British commons; and that in the conflict of parties, 
by throwing their weight into one scale or the other, they have uni- 
formly supported and strengthened the constitutional claims of the 
people. Notwithstanding the cry of corruption that has been per- 
petually raised against the house of commons, it has been found, 
that that house, sitting at first without any constitutional authority, 
became, at length, an essential member of the legislature, and have 
since, by regular gradations, acquired new and important accessions 
of privilege: That they have, on numerous occasions, impaired the 
overgrown prerogative, and limited the incroachments of monarchy. 


An honorable member from Dutchess, (Mr. Smith) has observed, 
that the delegates from New-York, (for example) can have very 
little information of the local circumstances of Georgia or South- 
Carolina, except from the representatives of those states, and on 
this ground, insists upon the expediency of an enlargment of the 
representation; since, otherwise, the majority must rely too much 
on the information of a few. In order to determine whether there 
is any weight in this reasoning, let us consider the powers of the 
national government, and compare them with the objects of state 
legislation. The powers of the new government are general, and 
calculated to embrace the aggregate interest of the Union, and the 
general interest of each state, so far as it stands in relation to the 
whole. The object of the state governments is to provide for their 
internal interests, as unconnected with the United States, and as 
composed of minute parts or districts. A particular knowledge, 
therefore, of the local circumstances of any state, as they may vary 
in different districts, is unnecessary for the federal representative. 
As he is not to represent the interests or local wants of the county 
of Dutchess or Montgomery; neither is it necessary that he should 
be acquainted with their particular resources: But in the state gov- 
ernments, as the laws regard the interests of the people, in all their 
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various minute divisions; it is necessary, that the smallest interests 
should be represented. Taking these distinctions into view, I think 
it must appear evident, that one discerning and intelligent man will 
be as capable of understanding and representing the general inter- 
ests of a state, as twenty; because, one man can be as fully acquainted 
with the general state of the commerce, manufactures, population, 
production and common resources of a state, which are the proper 
objects of federal legislation. It is to be presumed, that few men 
originally possess a complete knowledge of the circumstances of 
other states, They must rely, therefore, on the information, to be 
collected from the representatives of those states: And if the above 
reasoning be just, it appears evident, I imagine, that this reliance 
will be as secure as can be desired. 


Sir, in my experience of public affairs, I have constantly remarked, 
in the conduct of members of Congress, a strong and uniform at- 
tachment to the interests of their own state: These interests have, 
on many occasions, been adhered to, with an undue and illiberal 
pertinacity; and have too often been preferred to the welfare of 
the Union. This attachment has given birth to an unaccommodating 
spirit of party, which has frequently embarrassed the best measures: 
It is by no means, however, an object of surprize. The early con- 
nections we have formed; the habits and prejudices in which we 
have been bred, fix our affection so strongly, that no future objects 
of association can easily eradicate them: This, together with the 
entire and immediate dependence the representative feels on his 
constituent, will generally incline him to prefer the particular be- 
fore the public good. 


The subject, on which this argument of a small representation 
has been most plausibly used, is taxation. As to internal taxation, 
in which the difficulty principally rests, it is not probable, that any 
general regulation will originate in the national legislature. If Con- 
gress in times of great danger and distress, should be driven to this 
resource, they will undoubtedly adopt such measures, as are most 
conformable to the laws and customs of each state: They will take 
up your own codes and consult your own systems: This is a source 
of information which cannot mislead, and which will be equally 
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accessible to every member. It will teach them the most certain, 
safe and expeditious mode of laying and collecting taxes in each 
state. They will appoint the officers of revenue agreeably to the 
spirit of your particular establishments; or they will make use of 
your own. 


Sir, the most powerful obstacle to the members of Congress be- 
traying the interests of their constituents, is the state legislatures 
themselves; who will be standing bodies of observation, possessing 
the confidence of the people, jealous of federal encroachments, and 
armed with every power to check the first essays of treachery. They 
will institute regular modes of enquiry: The complicated domestic 
attachments, which subsist between the state legislators and their 
electors, will ever make them vigilant guardians of the people’s 
rights: Possessed of the means, and the disposition of resistance, the 
spirit of opposition will be easily communicated to the people; and 
under the conduct of an organized body of leaders, will act with 
weight and system. Thus it appears, that the very structure of the 
confederacy affords the surest preventives from error, and the most 
powerful checks to misconduct. 


Sir, there is something in an argument, that has been urged, which, 
if it proves any thing, concludes against all union and all govern- 
ment; it goes to prove, that no powers should be entrusted to any 
body of men, because they may be abused. This is an argument of 
possibility and chance; one that would render useless all reasonings 
upon the probable operation of things, and defeat the established 
principles of natural and moral causes, It is a species of reasoning, 
sometimes used to excite popular jealousies, but is generally dis- 
carded by wise and discerning men. I do not suppose that the honor- 
able member who advanced the idea, had any such design: ® He, 
undoubtedly, would not wish to extend his argument to the destruc- 
tion of union or government, but this, Sir, is its real tendency. It 
has been asserted, that the interests, habits and manners of the 
Thirteen States are different; and hence it is inferred, that no general 
free government can suit them. This diversity of habits, &c. has 


6. This argument was implicitly made by all those who argued against the 
adoption of the Constitution. H, however, is referring to the remarks of Clinton. 
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been a favorite theme with those who are disposed for a division 
of our empire; and like many other popular objections, seems to 
be founded on fallacy. I acknowledge, that the local interests of 
the states are in some degree various; and that there is some differ- 
ence in their habits and manners: But this I will presume to affirm, 
that, from New-Hampshire to Georgia, the people of America are 
as uniform in their interests and manners, as those of any established 
in Europe. This diversity, to the eye of a speculatist, may afford 
some marks of characteristic discrimination, but cannot form an 
impediment to the regular operation of those general powers, which 
the Constitution gives to the united government. Were the laws 
of the union to new-model the internal police of any state; were 
they to alter, or abrogate at a blow, the whole of its civil and crimi- 
nal institutions; were they to penetrate the recesses of domestic life, 
and controul, in all respects, the private conduct of individuals, there 
might be more force in the objection: And the same constitution, 
which was happily calculated for one state, might sacrifice the 
wellfare of another. Though the difference of interests may create 
some difficulty and apparent partiality, in the first operations of 
government, yet the same spirit of accommodation, which pro- 
duced the plan under discussion, would be exercised in lessening 
the weight of unequal burthens. Add to this that, under the regular 
and gentle influence of general laws, these varying interests will be 


constantly assimilating, till they embrace each other, and assume 
the same complexion. 


New York Ratifying Convention 
Third Speech of June 21 


JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION! 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 
Mr. Hamilton 
Under the present Confederation 26 Men may do every thing that 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,’ June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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the proposed Governmt. may do—and 18 of these may form a 
Majority— 

Under the new Governmt. the proportionate Streng[t]h in the 
Legislature is gain[e]d because the Vote per Capite— 

—Members will attend as their State Constitutents will require it— 

As to the Albany Member 

The Representation ought to be small because you will more easily 
obtain men to attend and who will engage to attend— 

A Quorum of the House of Commons 40, but every great 
Question a Numerous Body attends— 

Corruption in the House of Com 

ist. the Rotton Burroughs— 

2d. the Scotch members— 

The County Members obliges the Crown to change his men 
and Measures, and preserved the Liberties of the People— 

The [government] Began with Small powers— 

The Represent of the People always encrease their Powers 

As to his Excy Govr. 

The Members from other States must take Information from the 
State Members— 

Is not that the Case in our own State— 

New York must take Information from Ulster or Dutchess as to 
Agriculture or Manufactures— 

Information is not encreased in proportion to the encrease of 
Numbers— 

A few Intelligent Men can give all the Information from any State 
that is necessary— 

Internal Taxes cannot be regulated by the General Governmt. un- 
less in Times of War or great Distress—If that must be done your 
own Laws or Sistem must be by them adopted— 

It appears to me the State Governmts. can better watch their Gen- 
eral Representatives than their State Representatives— 

The People at a Distance in the State must depend on Partial In- 
formation 
The State Govt. can establish regular methods of Enquiry Act 
with more System and acquire more certain Informat. of their 
National Representatives then the People of the State of their 
Rulers. 
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Something in this Argumt. proves there should not be any Union 
If it is improper to entrust them to make war, peace, raise taxes, 
there cannot be a union— 

After a Representation gets to a certain Number it will be sufficient 
—When the Number is Sufficient for all the Business and a Suf- 
ficient Guard agt. Corruption, there the Number should Cease 
—More would be injurious—and if intended to raise a usurpation 
more Dangerous— 

Manners and Habits of the different States not so great as the Coun- 
ties in the large States or in Great Britain— 

Position 
As the Clause no[w] Stands it will operate to establish a large 
Representation— 


New York Ratifying Convention 
Fourth Speech of June 21 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 21, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. | only rise to observe that the gentleman has mis- 
understood me.t What I meant to express was this; that if we argued 
from possibilities only; if we reasoned from chances, or an ungovern- 
able propensity to evil, instead of taking into view the controul, 
which the nature of things, or the form of the constitution provided, 
the argument would lead us to withdraw all confidence from our 
fellow-citizens, and discard the chimerical idea of government: 
This is a true deduction from such reasoning.? 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
47. 
1. H spoke in reply to the following remarks by Governor George Clinton: 
“The gentleman [H] has attempted to give an unjust and unnatural coloring 
to my observations. I am really at a loss to determine whence he draws his 
inference. I declare, that the dissolution of the Union is, of all events, the 
remotest from my wishes. That gentleman may wish for a consolidated—I 
wish for a federal republic. The object of both of us is a firm energetic gov- 
ernment: and we may both have the good of our country in view; though 
we disagree as to the means of procuring it. It is not fair reasoning, to infer 
that a man wants no government at all, because he attempts to qualify it so 
as to make it safe and easy.” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Con- 
vention of the State of New-York, 47.) 

2. John McKesson reported H as merely saying: “The State Governmt. 
will inform the People of the abuses of the State” (John McKesson MS Notes, 
New-York Historical Society, New York City). 
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From James Madison 
Richmond June 22. 1788. 


Dear Sir 

The Judiciary Department has been on the anvil for several days; 
and I presume will still be a further subject of disquisition.t The 
attacks on it have apparently made less impression than was feared. 
But they may be secretly felt by particular interests that would not 
make the acknowledgement, and wd. chuse to ground their vote 
agst. the Constitution on other motives. In the course of this week 
we hope for a close of the business in some form or other. The op- 
ponents will probably bring forward a bill of rights with sundry 
other amendments as conditions of ratification. Should those fail 
or be despaired of, an adjournment will I think be attempted. And 
in case of disappointment here also, some predict a secession. I do 
not myself concur in the last apprehension; though I have thought 
it prudent to withold, by a studied fairness in every step on the side 
of the Constitution, every pretext for rash experiments. The plan 
meditated by the friends (of) the Constitution is to preface the 
ratification with some plain & general truths that can not affect the 
validity of the act; & to subjoin a recommendation which may hold 
up amendments as objects to be pursued in the constitutional mode. 
These expedients are rendered prudent by the nice balance of num- 
bers, and the scruples entertained by some who are in general well 
affected. Whether they will secure us a majority, I dare not positively 
to declare. Our calculations promise us success by 3 or 4; or possibly 
5 or 6 votes. But were there no possibility of mistaking the opinions 
of some, in reviewing those of so many, the smallness of the majority 
suggests the danger from ordinary casualties which may vary the 
result. It unluckily happens that our legislature which meets at this 
place tomorrow, consists of a considerable majority of antifederal 
members. This is another circumstance that ought to check our 
confidence. As individuals they may have some influence, and as 
coming immediately from the people at large they can give any 
colour they please to the popular sentiments at this moment, and 
may in that mode throw a bias on the representatives of the people 
in Convention. 


Yrs. affecty. Js. Madison, Jr. 
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ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. ; 

1. On June 18, 1788, the Virginia Convention took up Article III of the 
Constitution. This article deals with the judiciary. The debate on this article 
continued through June 23. 


New York Ratif ying Convention 
First Speech of June 23° 


(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION”) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 23, 1788] 


The honorable Mr. Hamilton. It is not my design, Mr. Chairman, 
to extend this debate by any new arguments on the general subject.? 
I have delivered my sentiments so fully on what has been advanced 
by the gentlemen this morning, that any further reasonings from 
me will be easily dispensed with. I only rise to state a fact, with 
respect to the motives which operated in the general convention.* 
I had the honor to state to the committee the diversity of interests 
which prevailed between the navigating and non-navigating—the 
large and the small states; and the influence which those interests 
had upon the conduct of each.® It is true, a difference did take place 
between the large and small states; the latter insisting on equal 
advantages in the house of representatives. Some private business 
calling me to New-York, I left the Convention for a few days: ® On 
my return, I found a plan, reported by the committee of details; 
and soon after, a motion was made, to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives.? On this occasion the members rose from one side and 
the other, and declared, that the plan reported was entirely a work 
of accommodation; and that to make any alterations in it, would 
destroy the Constitution. I discovered that several of the states, par- 
ticularly New-Hampshire, Connecticut and New-Jersey, thought 
it would be difficult to send a great number of delegates from the 
extremes of the continent to the national government: § They ap- 
prehended their constituents would be displeased with a very ex- 
pensive government; and they considered it as a formidable objection. 
After some debate on this motion, it was withdrawn.® Many of the 
facts stated by the gentleman and myself are not substantially 


different. The truth is, the plan in all its parts was a plan of ac- 
commodation. 
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Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
ine 

1. The debate on June 23 was begun by Richard Harison, delegate from 
New York County, who defended the rule of representation provided in the 
proposed Constitution. Harison was answered by John Lansing, Jr., who like 
the Antifederalist speakers of the previous day, objected to the rule. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 

3. John Lansing, Jr., had stated that the question of representation “has 
been fully discussed; and I believe few new lights can be thrown on it” 
(Elliot, Debates, I, 273). 

4. Lansing, who, like H, had been a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, had given the New York Ratifying Convention his interpretation 
of the reasons for the adoption of the plan of representation contained in the 
Constitution. 

5. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” Francis Childs’s Version, 
June 20, 1788. 

6. H left the Constitutional Convention on June 29, 1787. Although he did 
not again take part in the debates until August 13, apparently he returned to 
the Convention shortly after August 6. In McKesson’s account of the debates 
of the Ratifying Convention, however, H states, “I was absent 10 days.” 

7. On August 6, 1787, the Committee of Detail reported a plan of a Con- 
stitution. It was not until September 8 that a motion was made to increase the 
number of representatives (Hunt and Scott, Debates, 337, 538). 

8. H’s account of the debates which followed the motion of September 8, 
1787, to increase the number of representatives is not recorded in Hunt and 
Scott, Debates, 538. The only recorded debate to which H could have 
referred was that of July 10, 1787. On that date Oliver Ellsworth of Con- 
necticut objected to the number of representatives on the ground of expense, 
and on the same day Roger Sherman of the same state argued that “the 
great distance they will have to travel will render their attendance precarious” 
(Hunt and Scott, Debates, 229). 

H thus must have been mistaken in stating that the delegates from New 
Hampshire participated in such a debate, for they did not attend the Con- 
vention until July 23. 

9. Madison’s motion that the number of representatives allowed each state 
in the proposed House of Representatives be doubled was defeated with only 
Virginia and Delaware supporting it (Hunt and Scott, Debates, 230). 


New York Ratifying Convention 
First Speech of June 23 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION?) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 23, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

It is true the great object of the Smaller States was an equal 
Suffrage in Senate—but some of them also wished to retain what 
advantages in Suffrage the[y] Could in the other House. I was 
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absent 10 days—found on Return the plan as it now is—A Motion 
was made to encrease the Numbers—It was declared that the Num- 
ber was the Effect of Compromise—New Hampshire & the South 
declared the difficulty of Send[ing] a greater Number into the 
Center—and the Expence too great—Some also Saw that the Expence 
would be made an Argumt agt the Constitution—And Many really 
feared the Expence—Connecticut could not avow but did really 
compromise some things to preserve their Suffrage in Senate—The 
Delegates represented to their State held it up as a merit that the 
Number was not encreased beyond what it might have been under 
the Old Confe[de]ration— 
It was in all his parts a Matter of Compromise— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention 
Second Speech of June 23 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 23, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. I recollect well the alteration which the gentleman 
alludes to; * but, it by no means militates against my idea of the prin- 
ciples on which the convention acted at the time the report of the 
committee was under deliberation. This alteration did not take place 
till the convention was near rising, and the business compleated, 
when his excellency the president expressing a wish that the number 
should be reduced to thirty thousand; it was agreed to without op- 
position.” 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
Bi 

1. John Lansing, Jr., had asked H the following question: 

“I will enter no further into a discussion of the motives of the convention; 
but there is one point in which the gentleman and myself do not agree. The 
committee of details recommended an equality in the senate: In addition to 
this, it was proposed that every forty thousand should send one representative 
to the general legislature. Sir, if it was a system of accomodation, and to 
remain untouched, how came that number afterwards to be reduced to thirty 
thousand?” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State 
of New-York, 51.) 

2, On the last day of the Constitutional Convention, September 17, 1787, 
Nathaniel Gorham, delegate from Massachusetts, made a motion that the 
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ratio of representation in the lower house be changed from one for every 
40,000 inhabitants to one for every 30,000. George Washington, the presiding 
officer of the Convention, in putting the motion before the Convention recom- 
mended that it be adopted. The change was unanimously agreed to (Hunt and 
Scott, Debates, 579-80). 


New York Ratif ying Convention. 
Notes on Debates * 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 24, 1788] 


Lansing ...? mode of appointment 
duration in office 
means of controul— 

Chancellor—* Senators equally inter- 
ested in preserving the 
residuary powers— 

Senate intended as rep- 

resentation of the sov- 
ereignties of the states— 

Therefore ought to be 

dependent. 

States have never exer- 
4 cised power of rota- 
tion— 

Rotation in Congress has 

been valuable— 

Parties have been ex- 

tinguished— 

Will not have less 

stability— 

If there no danger that 

they may betray their 
trust— 

Small number— 

Sickness of a member— 

Non attendance— 

Will other members be} 

solicitous to compell 

attendance? ‘i 


Mr. Lansing— ‘* ee 


1—to make them actual Representatives will 
repres: be guardians of state 

2 to make them depend- sovereighties J 
ent— 


3 Knowlege of circum- 
stances best promoted 


4 Perpetual body— Perpetiation of  fac- 
5 Corruption HOt 5 
6 Social views ought to (Can represent be di- 


be regarded— ‘vested of local views? 
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[Hamilton] ° Observations on Neces- 
sity of— 
stable principle— 
Necessary of consider- 
able duration 
for knowlege 
responsibil[it]y 
sense of national 
character 
safety against exec- 
utive 
Influence of the states 


Melancton Smith—* 
Senate ought to have 
power to perpetuate 
themselves— 

Lansing * Contrast views of the 
states with the views 


of the people 


State passions &c. will 
operate. 


Lansing—* Representation of the 
States 
Representation of 
States— 


raise an army 
controul 
Smith * impossible to form a genuine representation— 
Therefore must check 
Therefore must weaken the senate. 
Question whether a sufficient stability will not be given?— 
Six years sufficient to acquire but when practice? 
Unchangeable body 
Distance will weaken dependence! 
Policy of the present confederation. 


AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. These fragmentary notes were made by H as he listened to speeches at 
the Ratifying Convention. They are printed here exactly as he made them. 

2. John Lansing, Jr. See Elliot, Debates, I, 289-91. 

3. Robert R. Livingston. Livingston’s remarks were in answer to those of 
Lansing which H recorded on the left side of the page. See Elliot, Debates, 
II, 291-93. 

4. This is H’s record of the second speech made by John Lansing, Jr., on 
June 24, 1788 (Elliot, Debates, II, 293-96). 

5. While Lansing was speaking or immediately after he had concluded, H 
wrote these notes for his own use in rebutting him. H’s remarks, in which 
he incorporated these notes, were not made, however, until several other men 
had addressed the Convention. For the speech in which H drew on these 
notes, see “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” Francis Childs’s Ver- 
sion, June 24, 1788. 
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6. This point was made by Melancton Smith in a speech of only two sen- 
tences which he made in reply to remarks by Robert R. Livingston (Elliot, 
Debates, II, 299). 

7. Lansing’s remarks, on which H made these notes, are printed in Elliot, 
Debates, Ul, 299-300. At this point in the Convention H spoke but made no 
notes of his own speech. 


8. Lansing again addressed the Convention (Elliot, Debates, II, 307-09). 
g. For Smith’s remarks which H summarized, see Elliot, Debates, II, 309. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


CRRAN CIS) GHILDSESAVeRS LON) 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 24, 1788] 


Honorable Mr. Hamilton. | am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that I 
in my turn, shall be indulged, in addressing the committee.” We all, 
with equal sincerity, profess to be anxious for the establishment of 
a republican government, on a safe and solid basis. It is the object 
of the wishes of every honest man in the United States, and I pre- 
sume I shall not be disbelieved, when I declare, that it is an object 
of all others the nearest and most dear to my own heart. The means 
of accomplishing this great purpose become the most important 
study, which can interest mankind. It is our duty to examine all those 
means with peculiar attention, and to chuse the best and most effec- 
tual. It is our duty to draw from nature, from reason, from exam- 
ples, the justest principles of policy, and to pursue and apply them 
in the formation of our government. We should contemplate and 
compare the systems, which, in this examination, come under our 
view, distinguish, with a careful eye, the defects and excellencies 
of each, and discarding the former, incorporate the latter, as far 
as circumstances will admit, into our constitution. If we pursue a 
different course and neglect this duty, we shall probably disappoint 
the expectations of our country and of the world. 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
0-75. 

‘ oe “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2. On June 24, the Convention discussed Article I, Section 3, of the pro- 
posed Constitution. This section dealt with the Senate. Preceding H’s remarks 
the subject was debated by Gilbert Livingston, John Lansing, Jr., Robert R. 
Livingston, Richard Morris, Richard Harison, and Melancton Smith. 
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In the commencement of a revolution, which received its birth 
from the usurpations of tyranny, nothing was more natural, than 
that the public mind should be influenced by an extreme spirit of 
jealousy. To resist these encroachments, and to nourish this spirit, 
was the great object of all our public and private institutions. The 
zeal for liberty became predominant and excessive. In forming our 
confederation, this passion alone seemed to actuate us, and we ap- 
pear to have had no other view than to secure ourselves from des- 
potism. The object certainly was a valuable one, and deserved our 
utmost attention: But, Sir, there is another object, equally impor- 
tant, and which our enthusiasm rendered us little capable of regard- 
ing. I mean a principle of strength and stability in the organization 
of our government, and vigor in its operations. This purpose could 
never be accomplished but by the establishment of some select body, 
formed peculiarly upon this principle. There are few positions more 
demonstrable than that there should be in every republic, some per- 
manent body to correct the prejudices, check the intemperate pas- 
sions, and regulate the fluctuations of a popular assembly. It is evi- 
dent that a body instituted for these purposes must be so formed as 
to exclude as much as possible from its own character, those infirmi- 
ties, and that mutability which it is designed to remedy. It is there- 
fore necessary that it should be small, that it should hold its authority 
during a considerable period, and that it should have such an inde- 
pendence in the exercise of its powers, as will divest it as much as 
possible of local prejudices. It should be so formed as to be the center 
of political knowledge, to pursue always a steady line of conduct, 
and to reduce every irregular propensity to system. Without this 
establishment, we may make experiments without end, but shall never 
have an efficient government. 


It is an unquestionable truth, that the body of the people in every 
country desire sincerely its prosperity: But it is equally unquestiona- 
ble, that they do not possess the discernment and stability necessary 
for systematic government. To deny that they are frequently led 
into the grossest errors by misinformation and passion, would be a 
flattery which their own good sense must despise. That branch of 
administration especially, which involves our political relation with 
foreign states, a community will ever be incompetent to. These 
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truths are not often held up in public assemblies—but they cannot 
be unknown to any who hear me. From these principles it follows 
that there ought to be two distinct bodies in our government—one 
which shall be immediately constituted by and peculiarly repre- 
sent the people, and possess all the popular features; another formed 
upon the principles, and for the purposes before explained. Such 
considerations as these induced the convention who formed your 
state constitution, to institute a senate upon the present plan. The 
history of ancient and modern republics had taught them, that 
many of the evils which these republics suffered arose from the want 
of a certain balance and mutual controul indispensible to a wise ad- 
ministration. They were convinced that popular assemblies are fre- 
quently misguided by ignorance, by sudden impulses and the in- 
trigues of ambitious men; and that some firm barrier against these 
operations was necessary: They, therefore, instituted your senate, 
and the benefits we have experienced, have fully justified their con- 
ceptions. 


Now, Sir, what is the tendency of the proposed amendment? * 
To take away the stability of government by depriving the senate 
of its permanency: To make this body subject to the same weakness 
and prejudices, which are incident to popular assemblies, and which 
it was instituted to correct; and by thus assimilating the complexion 
of the two branches, destroy the balance between them. The amend- 
ment will render the senator a slave to all the capricious humors 
among the people. It will probably be here suggested, that the legis- 
latures—not the people—are to have the power of recall. Without 
attempting to prove that the legislatures must be in a great degree 
the image of the multitude, in respect to federal affairs, and that 
the same prejudices and factions will prevail; I insist, that in what- 
ever body the power of recall is vested, the senator will perpetually 

3. Gilbert Livingston had recommended that the Convention adopt the 
following amendment to the section of the Constitution dealing with the elec- 
tion and qualifications of the Senate: 

“Resolved, That no person shall be eligible as a senator for more than six 
years in any term of twelve years, and that it shall be in the power of the 
legislatures of the several states to recall their senators, or either of them, and 


to elect others in their stead, to serve for the remainder of the time for which 
such senator or senators, so recalled, were appointed.” (Elliot, Debates, II, 


289.) 
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feel himself in such a state of vassalage and dependence, that he never 
can possess that firmness which is necessary to the discharge of his 
great duty to the union. 


Gentlemen, in their reasoning, have placed the interests of the 
several states, and those of the United States in contrast. This is 
not a fair view of the subject. They must necessarily be involved 
in each other. What we apprehend is, that some sinister prejudice, 
or some prevailing passion, may assume the form of a genuine inter- 
est. The influence of these is as powerful as the most permanent 
conviction of the public good; and against this influence we ought 
to provide. The local interests of a state ought in every case to give 
way to the interests of the Union: For when a sacrifice of one or 
the other is necessary, the former becomes only an apparent, partial 
interest, and should yield, on the principle that the small good ought 
never to oppose the great one. When you assemble from your several 
counties in the legislature, were every member to be guided only 
by the apparent interest of his county, government would be im- 
practicable. There must be a perpetual accommodation and sacrifice 
of local advantage to general expediency. But the spirit of a mere 
popular assembly would rarely be actuated by this important prin- 
ciple. It is therefore absolutely necessary that the senate should be 
so formed, as to be unbiassed by false conceptions of the real inter- 
ests, or undue attachment to the apparent good of their several states. 


Gentlemen indulge too many unreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger to the state governments. I’hey seem to suppose, that the moment 
you put men into the national council, they become corrupt and 
tyrannical, and lose all their affection for their fellow-citizens. But 
can we imagine that the senators will ever be so insensible of their 
own advantage, as to sacrifice the genuine interest of their con- 
stituents? The state governments are essentially necessary to the 
form and spirit of the general system. As long, therefore, as Con- 
gress have a full conviction of this necessity, they must, even upon 
principles purely national, have as firm an attachment to the one as 
to the other. This conviction can never leave them, unless they 
become madmen. While the constitution continues to be read, and 
its principles known, the states must, by every rational man, be 
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considered as essential component parts of the union; and therefore 
the idea of sacrificing the former to the latter is totally inadmissible. 


The objectors do not advert to the natural strength and resources 
of the state governments, which will ever give them an important 
superiority over the general government. If we compare the nature 
of their different powers, or the means of popular influence which 
each possesses, we shall find the advantage entirely on the side of 
the states. This consideration, important as it is, seems to have been 
little attended to. The aggregate number of representatives through- 
out the states may be two thousand. Their personal influence will 
therefore be proportionably more extensive than that of one or two 
hundred men in Congress. The state establishments of civil and 
military officers of every description, infinitely surpassing in num- 
ber any possible correspondent establishments in the general gov- 
ernment, will create such an extent and complication of attachments, 
as will ever secure the predilection and support of the people. When- 
ever, therefore, Congress shall meditate any infringement of the 
state constitutions, the great body of the people will naturally take 
part with their domestic representatives. Can the general govern- 
ment withstand such a united opposition? Will the people suffer 
themselves to be stripped of their privileges? Will they suffer their 
legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and a name? The idea is 
shocking to common sense. 


From the circumstances already explained, and many others which 
might be mentioned, results a complicated, irresistable check, which 
must ever support the existence and importance of the state govern- 
ments. The danger, if any exists, flows from an opposite source. The 
probable evil is, that the general government will be too dependent 
on the state legislatures, too much governed by their prejudices, and 
too obsequious to their humours; that the states, with every power 
in their hands, will make encroachments on the national authority, 
till the union is weakened and dissolved. 


Every member must have been struck with an observation of a 
gentleman from Albany.* Do what you will, says he, local prejudices 


4. John Lansing, Jr. (Elliot, Debates, Il, 300). 
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and opinions will go into the government. What! shall we then form 
a constitution to cherish and strengthen these prejudices? Shall we 
confirm the distemper instead of remedying it? It is undeniable 
that there must be a controul somewhere. Either the general inter- 
est is to controul the particular interests, or the contrary. If the 
former, then certainly the government ought to be so framed, as 
to render the power of controul efficient to all intents and purposes; 
if the latter, a striking absurdity follows: The controuling powers 
must be as numerous as the varying interests, and the operations 
of government must therefore cease: For the moment you accom- 
modate these differing interests, which is the only way to set the 
government in motion, you establish a general controuling power. 
Thus, whatever constitutional provisions are made to the contrary, 
every government will be at last driven to the necessity of subject- 
ing the partial to the universal interest. The gentlemen ought always, 
in their reasoning, to distinguish between the real, genuine good 
of a state, and the opinions and prejudices which may prevail re- 
specting it: The latter may be opposed to the general good, and 
consequently ought to be sacrificed; the former is so involved in it, 
that it never can be sacrificed. Sir, the main design of the con- 
vention, in forming the senate, was to prevent fluctuations and 
cabals: With this view, they made that body small, and to exist for 
a considerable period. Have they executed this design too far? The 
senators are to serve six years. This is only two years longer than 
the senators of this state hold their place. One third of the members 
are to go out every two years; and in six, the whole body may be 
changed. Prior to the revolution, the representatives in the several 
colonies were elected for different periods; for three years, for seven 
years, &c. Were those bodies ever considered as incapable of repre- 
senting the people, or as too independent of them? There is one 
circumstance which will have a tendency to increase the dependence 
of the senators on the states, in proportion to the duration of their 
appointments. As the state legislatures are in continual fluctuation, 
the senator will have more attachments to form, and consequently 
a greater difficulty of maintaining his place, than one of shorter 
duration. He will therefore be more cautious and industrious to suit 
his conduct to the wishes of his constituents. 
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Sir, when you take a view of all the circumstances which have 
been recited, you will certainly see, that the senators will constantly 
look up to the state governments, with an eye of dependence and 
affection. If they are ambitious to continue in office, they will make 
every prudent arrangement for this purpose, and, whatever may 
be their private sentiments of politics, they will be convinced, that 
the surest means of obtaining a re-election will be a uniform attach- 
ment to the interests of their several states. 


The gentlemen to support their amendment have observed that 
the power of recall, under the old government, has never been ex- 
ercised.° There is no reasoning from this. The experience of a few 
years, under peculiar circumstances, can afford no probable security 
that it never will be carried into execution, with unhappy effects. 
A seat in congress has been less an object of ambition; and the arts 
of intrigue, consequently, have been less practised. Indeed, it has 
been difficult to find them, who were willing to suffer the mortifica- 
tions, to which so feeble a government and so dependent a station 
exposed them. 


Sir, if you consider but a moment the purposes, for which the 
senate was instituted, and the nature of the business which they are 
to transact, you will see the necessity of giving them duration. They, 
together with the President, are to manage all our concerns with 
foreign nations: They must understand all their interests, and their 
political systems. This knowledge is not soon acquired. But a very 
small part is gained in the closet. Is it desirable then that new and 
unqualified members should be continually thrown into that body? 
When public bodies are engaged in the exercise of general powers, 
you cannot judge of the propriety of their conduct, but from the 
result of their systems. They may be forming plans, which require 
time and diligence to bring to maturity. It is necessary, therefore, 
that they should have a considerable and fixed duration, that they 
may make their calculations accordingly. If they are to be per- 


5. The observation was made by Lansing (Elliot, Debates, II, 299-300). 
Article 8 of the Articles of Confederation provided that each state should have 
the power to recall its delegates to Congress. 
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petually fluctuating, they can never have that responsibility which 
is so important in republican governments. In bodies subject to fre- 
quent changes, great political plans must be conducted by members 
in succession: A single assembly can have but a partial agency in 
them, and consequently cannot properly be answerable for the final 
event. Considering the senate therefore with a view to responsibility, 
duration is a very interesting and essential quality. There is another 
view, in which duration in the senate appears necessary. A govern- 
ment, changeable in its policy, must soon lose its sense of national 
character, and forfeit the respect of foreigners. Senators will not 
be solicitous for the reputation of public measures, in which they 
have had but a temporary concern, and will feel lightly the burthen 
of public disapprobation, in proportion to the number of those who 
partake of the censure. Our political rivals will ever consider our 
mutable counsels as evidence of deficient wisdom, and will be little 
apprehensive of our arriving at any exalted station in the scale of 
power. Such are the internal and external disadvantages which would 
result from the principle contended for. Were it admitted, I am 
firmly persuaded, Sir, that prejudices would govern the public de- 
liberations, and passions rage in the counsels of the union. If it were 
necessary, I could illustrate my subject by historical facts: I could 
travel through an extensive field of detail, and demonstrate that 
wherever the fatal principle of the head suffering the controul of 
the members, has operated, it has proved a fruitful source of com- 
motions and disorders. 


This, Sir, is the first fair opportunity that has been offered, of 
deliberately correcting the errors in government. Instability has been 
a prominent and very defective feature in most republican systems. 
It is the first to be seen, and the last to be lamented by a philosophi- 
cal enquirer. It has operated most banefully in our infant republics. 
It is necessary that we apply an immediate remedy, and eradicate the 
poisonous principle from our government. If this be not done, Sir, 
we shall feel, and posterity will be convulsed by a painful malady. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 24, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

We all Aim at the best Govt. 

We should mix the Happy Ingredients, and not go into Extremes or 
we shall build Utopia upon Utopia— 

It was a time of Jealo[u]sy—We seemed to have attended only to 
tie the Representat 
Another Prin. 

To have in our Govt. some Stable Body that will pursue a System— 
Guard agt. Innovations and know and direct public A ffairs— 

The People of every Country desire the Interests of the Country— 
But in many Cases the People want Necessary Information respect- 
ing public Measures— 

peculiarly relating to foreign affairs 
2d. The People are mislead by Men of Influence who have pa[r tial 
Views 

Therefore 2 objects 
To have one Body dependt. on the People who will have a quick 
Sensibility of the Ideas of the People— 

The Representatives for 2 years 
The other object 
To have some permanent Body who will pursue the public Interest 
notwithstanding some popular dissatisfactions the Arts of Dema- 
gogues and designing Men—Hence the Senate— 

Why have we a Senate with a duration of 4 years & one 3d. to go 
out every year— 

We should look at Truth with a degree of firmness, and without 
prejudice 
This is a Senate. 

What is the Amendmt. 

John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,’ June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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That the Senators Shall depend on the will of the State. Legisla- 
tures—but not be continued beyond Six Years— 
If so the Senators will not have the Stability necessary nor the 
firmness to abide by national Interests— 
A measure may appear to affect a State Interest yet be for its Bene- 
fit— 
Nay It may in Some Instances be agt. a particular State Interest—yet 
ought to be done— 
Without a Power of this House your Building will be a House 
of Sand 
Will the People agree their States Govt should be given up—if not 
will not the persons elected by the People preserve them— 
State Govts. will have greater Influence that the National Govt. 
2000 Repres[ent]atives in State Govts 
100 Represent. in the National Govts. 
State Governmts. appoint many Offices 
Genl Govt. but few. 
Ambassadors and foreign ministers no influence 
Some Judges—not many 
Officers of the Customs—not many— 
The State Govermts will provide Laws respecting agriculture and 
such things as more sensibly affect Individuals 
When Men know that Men with Arms in their Hands under the 
Influence of the State Govts. 
The State Govts. will have a vast Influence on the national Gov- 
ernmt. 
The Members will have their Connections in their own States 
which will influence— 
The Observation of the Hon Member from Abl. Mr Lansing) 
The Argumt. then should be oppose[d to] the principal of Local 
Interests as far as possible. 
Has the form of Governt. carried this Power too far—No 
One third may be changed in two years—the whole in Six years— 
Every Election here changes one half 
Will they not be sufficiently dependt. 
Did not the former Represent before the War represent the People 
and were sufficiently 
The Representatives will watch their Representa[ti]ves in the na- 
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tional Senate this will make them perhaps too dependent—yet that 
duration of Office will give firmness to a certain Extent— 

The Persons who would be sent to Senate will endeavour to please 
Six years soon elapses—As the Time shortens the Influence will be 
greater—One third thrown into the Body will always keep the Body 
from Corrupt Measures— 

You will find a Number always ready to Supplant the Senators— 
The Objects to which the Senate is destined requires Permancy— 

They are with the President to make Treaties, manage Commerce 

and direct the foreign Interests— 

This Knowledge gained by Experience 

Permancy also necessary to its Responsibility— 

In its objects will be a System of Links— 

They must have a lasting Tenure to be responsible for the Effect of 
their Measures— 

They should have a National Character, and have a Sensibility 

of it—As the public Eye will be turned on them— 

This not necessary for a Body who transact temporary measures 
from day to day— 

With the Amendment they will be dependt. to a degree that will dis- 
qualify 

The Amend[ment] will thro State Interests and factions into your 
National Govt—Will create a Mutability of Measures which will 
prevent the Country from enjoying advantages— 

Without blending Liberty and Stability we cannot establish a good 
republican Govermt. 

Let us rescue Republican Govt. from mutability inconstancy &c 
charged on it 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 
(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION) ?} 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 24, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— 
The mind at ye Revolution run into extremes—the extreme was, 
we consulted nothing but to tie the Representative to ye people. 
A Stable body 
wh. oppurtunty. to know 
guard ags. instability 
The people of every country desire its prosperity but want informa- 
tion. 
Frequently misled by artful Men. 
Concilliate two objects. One Body who shall be closely united to the 
people, this in the Representative. 
The other Body of firmness to pursue the true Interest of the 
people against the fluctg. humty of the people. 
This the object, tenor of Offc app &c— 
The Senate in this 4 Years vs reeligible— 
The proposal is, that they are to hold their places during the pleasure 
of the Legis. 
If the Senator are dependent as The State Legisl. they cannot have 
firmness. 
The State Legisls, may be misinformed upon ye Int. of ye S. Consd. 
It may be necess. to yield a part. State Int. 
Too great anxieties for State Ints. 
It is suppd. when we app. men to genl. govt. they will be vultures, 
preying upon ye State govermts 
They will be attached to the States. 
The States will have gr. powers. 
ist. The difft. States have near 2000. 
2. More Offices in ye gift of the State—The general govt. may ap- 
point revenue offices but will only appt. custom officers—Judges— 
Ambs.—&e. 
Supposing they appoint all 
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—bear no comparisons— 

Gov. Senate Assembly Judges Justices Sheriff. 

3. It is natural for the people will look to those who regulate agri- 
culture &c. 

Whenever they geny. meditate any encroachments the whole body 
of the People to resist. 

The State government will have great inf—by the S. Legislature by 
choosing Senate and influencing the choice of Representative. The 
remark of ye Alby. gen. yt the State should be restrd—certain permt. 
Interests—but other local Intts— 

6 Years—little more than the State 

one third may be changed—in 6 yrs. all may be changed. 

Will not 6 years be responsible 

not. In former gots. we elected for 7 Years were responsible enough. 
The senate will be under ye controul of the State governt. because 
they will watch them. 

Responsible & firmness consist. 

The State have not exercised the powr 

We cannot argue yt from ye past to the future—The partl. situ of 
ye present Conf. not appl. 

The objects to which they extend proves the propriety of duration. 
A knowledge of the powers of Europe—their commerce—politics— 
face & Interest—the comr. In—of your own country into produce, 
finances &c. this requires time. 

Its necessary to make them responb. 


knowledge— 
firmness— 
Responsibility— 


Dependent to such degree as to render them useless—violently to 
promote the S. Govs. 

Historical facts proves its imp. 

Our own States prove it, a Lawyer at ye end of every session has to 
learn a new System. 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 


Albany. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,’ June 17- 


July 26, 1788. 
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To James Madison 
[New York, June 25, 1788] 


My Dr Sir 

I am very sorry to find by your letter of the 13th? that your 
prospects are so critical. Our chance of success here is infinitely 
slender, and none at all if you go wrong. The leaders of the Anti- 
federalists finding their part seems somewhat squeamish about rejec- 
tion, are obliged at present to recur to the project of conditional 
amendments. We are going on very deliberately in the discussion 
and hitherto not without effect. 

Communicate this to our friend G. Morris, to whom I have not 
time to write. And add, if you please, that his friend would cer- 
tainly be exposed to a suit; but may pay in our paper money; the 


depreciation of which is about seven per Cent. It is possible however 
that a jury in estimating damages would calculate the sterling money 
at the current exchange im paper. But this is not probable.? 

Yrs. Affy A Hamilton 


New York. June 25. 1788 


ALS, Mr. William N. Dearborn, Nashville, Tennessee. 
1. Letter not found. 
2. See Gouverneur Morris to H, June 13, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of June 25 
(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 25, 1788] 
The Hon. Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, in debates of this kind 
it is extremely easy, on either side, to say a great number of plausi- 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
81-84. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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ble things.? It is to be acknowledged, that there is even a certain 
degree of truth in the reasonings on both sides. In this situation, 
it is the province of judgment and good sense to determine their 
force and application, and how far the arguments advanced on one 
side, are balanced by those on the other. The ingenious dress, in 
which both may appear, renders it a difficult task to make this deci- 
sion, and the mind is frequently unable to come to a safe and solid 
conclusion. On the present question, some of the principles on each 
side are admitted, and the conclusions drawn from them denied, 
while other principles, with their inferences, are rejected altogether. 
It is the business of the committee to seek the truth in this labyrinth 
of argument. 


There are two objects in forming systems of government—Safety 
for the people, and energy in the administration. When these objects 
are united, the certain tendency of the system will be to the public 
welfare. If the latter object be neglected, the people’s security will 
be as certainly sacrificed, as by disregarding the former. Good con- 
stitutions are formed upon a comparison of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual with the strength of government: If the tone of either be 
too high, the other will be weakened too much. It is the happiest 
possible mode of conciliating these objects, to institute one branch 
peculiarly endowed with sensibility, another with knowledge and 
firmness. Through the opposition and mutual controul of these 
bodies, the government will reach, in its regular operations, the 
perfect balance between liberty and power. The arguments of the 
gentlemen chiefly apply to the former branch—the house of repre- 
sentatives. If they will calmly consider the different nature of the 
two branches, they will see that the reasoning which justly applies 
to the representative house, will go to destroy the essential qualities 
of the senate. If the former is calculated perfectly upon the prin- 
ciples of caution, why should you impose the same principle upon 
the latter, which is designed for a different operation? Gentlemen, 
while they discover a laudable anxiety for the safety of the people, 

2. Before H spoke, Melancton Smith had stated his objections to the Con- 
stitution’s provision for the Senate and had supported the amendment offered 


by Gilbert Livingston (see “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” 
Francis Childs’s Version, June 24, 1788, note 3). 
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do not attend to the important distinction I have drawn. We have 
it constantly held up to us, that as it is our chief duty to guard 
against tyranny, it is our policy to form all the branches of gov- 
ernment for this purpose. Sir, it is a truth sufficiently illustrated by 
experience, that when the people act by their representatives, they 
are commonly irresistable. The gentleman * admits the position, that 
stability is essential to the government, and yet enforces principles, 
which if true, ought to banish stability from the system. The gen- 
tleman observes that there is a fallacy in my reasoning, and informs 
us that the legislatures of the states—not the people, are to appoint 
the senators. Does he reflect, that they are the immediate agents of 
the people; that they are so constituted, as to feel all their prejudices 
and passions, and to be governed, in a great degree, by their mis- 
apprehensions? Experience must have taught him the truth of this. 
Look through their history. What factions have arisen from the 
most trifling causes? What intrigues have been practiced for the 
most illiberal purposes? Is not the state of Rhode-Island, at this 
moment, struggling under difficulties and distresses, for having been 
led blindly by the spirit of the multitude? What is her legislature 
but the picture of a mob? In this state we have a senate, possessed 
of the proper qualities of a permanent body: Virginia, Maryland, 
and a few other states, are in the same situation: The rest are either 
governed by a single democratic assembly, or have a senate con- 
stituted entirely upon democratic principles. These have been more 
or less embroiled in factions, and have generally been the image 
and echo of the multitude. It is difficult to reason on this point, 
without touching on certain delicate cords. I could refer you to 
periods and conjunctures, when the people have been governed by 
improper passions, and led by factious and designing men. I could 
shew that the same passions have infected their representatives. Let 
us beware that we do not make the state legislatures a vehicle, in 
which the evil humors may be conveyed into the national system. 
To prevent this, it is necessary that the senate should be so formed, 
as in some measure to check the state governments, and preclude 
the communication of the false impressions which they receive from 
the people. It has been often repeated, that the legislatures of the 
states can have only a partial and confined view of national affairs; 


3. Melancton Smith. 
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that they can form no proper estimate of great objects which are 
not in the sphere of their interests. The observation of the gentleman 
therefore cannot take off the force of my argument. 


Sir, the senators will constantly be attended with a reflection, 
that their future existence is absolutely in the power of the states. 
Will not this form a powerful check? It is a reflection which applies 
closely to their feelings and interests; and no candid man, who 
thinks deliberately, will deny that it would be alone a sufficient 
check. The legislatures are to provide the mode of electing the 
President, and must have a great influence over the electors. Indeed 
they convey their influence, through a thousand channels, into the 
general government. Gentlemen have endeavoured to shew that 
there will be no clashing of local and general interests. They do 
not seem to have sufficiently considered the subject. We have in 
this state a duty of six pence per pound on salt, and it operates lightly 
and with advantage: But such a duty would be very burthensome 
to some of the states. If Congress should, at any time, find it con- 
venient to impose a salt tax, would it not be opposed by the eastern 
states? Being themselves incapable of feeling the necessity of the 
measure, they could only feel its apparent injustice. Would it be 
wise to give the New-England states a power to defeat this measure 
by recalling their senators who may be engaged for it? I beg the 
gentlemen once more to attend to the distinction between the real 
and apparent interests of the states. | admit that the aggregate of 
individuals constitutes the government—yet every state is not the 
government: Every petty district is not the government. Sir, in 
our state legislatures, a compromise is frequently necessary between 
the interests of counties: The same must happen in the general 
government between states. In this, the few must yield to the many; 
or, in other words, the particular must be sacrificed to the general 
interest. If the members of Congress are too dependent on the state 
legislatures, they will be eternally forming secret combinations from 
local views. This is reasoning from the plainest principles. Their 
interest is interwoven with their dependence, and they will neces- 
sarily yield to the impression of their situation. Those who have 
been in Congress have seen these operations. The first question has 
been—How will such a measure affect my constituents, and conse- 
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quently, how will the part I take affect my re-election? This con- 
sideration may be in some degree proper; but to be dependent from 
day to day, and to have the idea perpetually present would be 
the source of innumerable evils. Six years, sir, is a period short 
enough for a proper degree of dependence. Let us consider the 
peculiar state of this body, and see under what impressions they 
will act. One third of them are to go out at the end of two years; 
two thirds at four years, and the whole at six years. When one 
year is elapsed, there is a number who are to hold their places for 
one year, others for three, and others for five years. Thus, there 
will not only be a constant and frequent change of members; but 
there will be some whose office is near the point of expiration, and 
who from this circumstance, will have a lively sense of their depend- 
ence. The biennial change of members is an excellent invention for 
increasing the difficulty of combination. Any scheme of usurpation 
will lose, every two years, a number of its oldest advocates, and 
their places will be supplied by an equal number of new, unaccom- 
modating and virtuous men. When two principles are equally im- 
portant, we ought if possible to reconcile them, and sacrifice neither. 
We think that safety and permanency in this government are com- 
pletely reconcileable. The state governments will have, from the 
causes I have described, a sufficient influence over the senate, without 
the check for which the gentlemen contend. 


It has been remarked that there is an inconsistency in our admit- 
ting that the equal vote in the senate was given to secure the rights 
of the states, and at the same time holding up the idea, that their 
interests should be sacrificed to those of the union. But the com- 
mittee certainly perceive the distinction between the rights of a 
state and its interests. The rights of a state are defined by the con- 
stitution, and cannot be invaded without a violation of it; but the 
interests of a state have no connection with the constitution, and 
may be in a thousand instances constitutionally sacrificed. A uniform 
tax is perfectly constitutional; and yet it may operate oppressively 
upon certain members of the union. The gentlemen are afraid that 
the state governments will be abolished. But, Sir, their existence does 
not depend upon the laws of the United States. Congress can no 
more abolish the state governments, than they can dissolve the un- 


4. The remark was made by Melancton Smith (Elliot, Debates, II, 312). 
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ion. The whole constitution is repugnant to it, and yet the gentle- 
men would introduce an additional useless provision against it. It 
is proper that the influence of the states should prevail to a certain 
extent. But shall the individual states be the judges how far? Shall 
an unlimited power be left them to determine in their own favor? 
The gentlemen go into the extreme: Instead of a wise government, 
they would form a fantastical Utopia: But, Sir, while they give 
it a plausible, popular shape, they would render it impracticable. 
Much has been said about factions. As far as my observation has ex- 
tended, factions in Congress have arisen from attachment to state 
prejudices. We are attempting by this constitution to abolish fac- 
tions, and to unite all parties for the general welfare. That a man 
should have the power, in private life, of recalling his agent, is 
proper; because in the business in which he is engaged, he has no 
other object but to gain the approbation of his principal. Is this the 
case with the senator? Is he simply the agent of the state? No: He 
is an agent for the union, and he is bound to perform services neces- 
sary to the good of the whole, though his state should condemn 
them. 


Sir, in contending for a rotation, the gentlemen carry their zeal 
beyond all reasonable bounds. I am convinced that no government, 
founded on this feeble principle, can operate well. I believe also 
that we shall be singular in this proposal. We have not felt the em- 
barrassments resulting from rotation, that other states have; and we 
hardly know the strength of their objections to it. There is no 
probability that we shall ever persuade a majority of the states to 
agree to this amendment. The gentlemen deceive themselves. ‘The 
amendment would defeat their own design. When a man knows he 
must quit his station, let his merit be what it may; he will turn his 
attention chiefly to his own emolument: Nay, he will feel tempta- 
tions, which few other situations furnish, to perpetuate his power 
by unconstitutional usurpations. Men will pursue their interests. It 
is as easy to change human nature, as to oppose the strong current 
of the selfish passions. A wise legislator will gently divert the chan- 
nel, and direct it, if possible, to the public good. 


It has been observed, that it is not possible there should be in a 
state only two men qualified for senators. But, sir, the question is 
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not, whether there may be no more than two men, but whether, in 
certain emergencies, you could find two equal to those whom the 
amendment would discard. Important negociations, or other busi- 
ness to which they shall be most competent, may employ them, at 
the moment of their removal. These things often happen. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining men, capable of conducting the affairs of a 
nation in dangerous times, is much more serious than the gentlemen 
imagine. 


As to corruption, sir, admitting in the president a disposition to 
corrupt; what are the instruments of bribery? It is said, he will have 
in his disposal a great number of offices: But how many offices are 
there, for which a man would relinquish the senatorial dignity? 
There may be some in the judicial, and some in the other principal 
departments: But there are very few, whose respectability can in 
any measure balance that of the office of senator. Men who have 
been in the senate once, and who have a reasonable hope of a re- 
election, will not be easily bought by offices. This reasoning shews 
that a rotation would be productive of many disadvantages. Under 
particular circumstances, it might be extremely inconvenient, if not 
fatal to the prosperity of our country. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of June 25 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 25, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 
The Principles laid down on both Sides may be true to a certain Ex- 
tent— 

Each appears plausible and have a certain degree of force 
We must then determine where one principle must give Way to an- 
other— 

We Should combine the Principles which will [give] Stability on 
John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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one Side—and Safety to the Interests of the People on the other 
Side 
The Argumts. applied here to the Senate should be applied to the 
House of Represent—The Senate should be formed for Stability— 
When the People have an Organized Will which will pursue Measures 
Sistematically they will always prevail— 
But danger 
The Genl. Argumts. would destroy Stability 
The Gent Says that there is a falacy in my argumt. because this Body 
is to be chosen by the State Legislatures and not by the People— 
does the Gent. recollect that the Assembly come immediately from 
among the People with the like Ideas principles and passions— 
Is not Rhode Island an Example—A depreciating Paper Medium car- 
ried with Violence in the Legislature— 
In this State we have a Security from our Senate 
—In many States only annual Bodies who represent the Violencies 
and Passions of the People— 
The People at Times are deceived for want of Information 
By this Process the Senate of the united States must guard as an 
Anchor to the State Govt. agt. the violencies of State Legislatures 
and even agt. the Assemy of the Genl Govt. 
The State Legislatures will Always have a vast momentum in the 
genl Govt. 
The Power they have combining the Sentimts. of the People will 
have Influence—will not this have weight on the Represent in As- 
sembly—on the Senators—on the officers of Genl Governmt. 
The State Govts. will influence the Election of Presidt. 
Will they not then have too much Influence 
Will there not be a Clashing of local Interests—there will— 
We have a Tax of 6d a Bushel on Salt—The Eastern States on acct. 
of their Fisheries would oppose it— 
A thousand other Instances 
The agregate Good of the States I admit must be 
But if they can be recalled at any Moment they will be so dependt. 
that they will yield to it and not have firmness for national Pur- 
poses— 
We have seen Members in Congress considering how will this 
Affect my Seat my Interest my popu[larity ] 
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To what point is a dependence useful—I say that Six years is little 
enough—Experience of 3 years & 7 years represent has confirmed 
this—Six years admits a great degree of Dependence—More would 
destroy Stability— 
14d, at two years Yd 4 years—t4d Six years— 
This goes as far as is consistent with any degree of Energy in the 
Gnl Govt. and gives a due Degree of Dependence 
And the House of Represent. have a due degree of Dependence 
The great Danger will be that the Genl. Legislature will scarcely 
retain sufficient Power 
Position Stated—T hat the Rights of the State should not be destroyed 
but preversed— 
The Rights of the States must be that portion of Sovereignty which 
is left—which be such as should not be surrendered for the general 
Good-—- 
The State Govts. will perhaps prevail too much— 
The Genl Govt. should have ability to execute Powers properly that 
it may be established on solid & lasting Principles— 
The Gent. Consider this as a lasting Body and Subject to factions 
—Is this true—will not 4d be changed every year if necessary—If 
there are improper Factions will not the Legislature change— 
I found that the factions in Congress turned on local Interests of 
States—Change the Men the Causes remained— 
The Present System will amend this at least in part— 
We must have reasonable degree of Confidence and of attention in 
the State Legislatures and not form too many Checks, or we Shall 
go into an Extreme and have no Govermt. 
It is not true that in Govt. a person delegated should be Subject to 
immediate recal—the Delag[at]e in many Instances has the Power 
of Judging— 
As to Rotation 

If we make them so dependt. will destroy the very use of the 

Senate—Credit suffers even in this State—more in the others— 
Rotation 
I say it lessens the motives to good Behavior 
The Interest of the Officer in many Cases may inter[fer]e with the 
Interest of the Community—He knows that however well [he] 
acts his office must cease—If he is Ambitious—will he not influenced 
to an ambitious 
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Concurrence to ambitious designs— 
We shall oppose the Current of the Human Heart too Violently— 
It will check the Improvmt. of Knowledge— 
The changing of men more frequently does Injury than is supposed 
It oftener occurs than is supposed—the most useful Individuals may 
all be removed at the same time— 
Let the Legislatures be left to Judge and take the men they think 
best able to Serve the Country— 
It is sufficient to recall at the Time 
Another bad Consequence of Rotation— 
One third of the Senate must go Out—the Executive says as you 
must go out to answer such purposes to me I will give you Such or 
Such Offices— 
How Many Offices to Corrupt 

ist. The Judges—how few fit to accept 

2d forreign Ambassadors—Seldom to be changed 

3d. A few Offices in a State 

4 Customs— 

Many of these not more respectable than Office of a Senator 
Will not the Legislature Elect men in whom they can confide 
Gross Corruption or gross Seduction much less extensive than some 
Gentlemen Suppose 
Rotation will be attended with danger—It will banish men perhaps 
most useful and send in new men who may be imposed on for want 
of Information or Experience. 
Deeply Convinced without such a principle in Govt. there will not 
be Stability—Without Stability as well as securing the Rights of the 
People Govt. is not Govt— 


New York Ratif ying Convention. Second Speech 
of June 25 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 25, 1788] 
Mr. Hamilton— The Genl. Intent of the Clause is Suppose what is 
expressed in the Resolution proposed— 


Mr. Hamilton If that is the opinion of the Committee—there will 
be no debate on the Question— ? 
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John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. There is no record of these statements by H in any of the other accounts 
of the debates of June 25. 

2. H’s statements followed these remarks by Samuel Jones: 

“Mr. JONES rose, and observed, that it was a fact universally known, that 
the present Confederation had not proved adequate to the purposes of good 
government. Whether this arose from the want of powers in the federal head, 
or from other causes, he would not pretend to determine. Some parts of the 
proposed plan appeared to him imperfect, or at least not satisfactory. He did 
not think it right that Congress should have the power of prescribing or 
altering the time, place, and manner of holding elections. He apprehended that 
the clause might be so construed as to deprive the states of an essential right, 
which, in the true design of the Constitution, was to be reserved to them. He 
therefore wished the clause might be explained, and proposed, for the purpose, 
the following amendment: 

“ ‘Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, that nothing in the Constitution, 
now under consideration, shall be construed to authorize the Congress to 
make or alter any regulations, in any state, respecting the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for senators or representatives, unless the legisla- 
ture of such state shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the 
purpose, or, from any circumstance, be incapable of making the same, and 
then only until the legislature of such state shall make provision in the 
premises.” (Elliot, Debates, II, 325-26.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks * 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 26, 1788] 


Mr Hamilton—This matter was fully debated in the Convention and 
left (—). It will not be strenuously insisted on either side.? 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1, There is no record of this statement by H in any of the other accounts 
of the debates of June 26. 

2. H’s statement followed these remarks by John Lansing, Jr.: 

“It appears that this Clause was intended to prevent the Executive from 
having or obtaining an undue Influence over members of the Legislature. 

“The Clause is ineffectual. The Executive must nominate. 

“The Honor of Seats. The Power in senate. The power in both Houses 
will be sufficient Inducemts. to Gent. to serve. 

“It was also provided that no person a Represent in the Genl Govt should 
hold any state office but that has been struck out. 

“Mr. Lansing moved the followg amendmt. 

““No Senator or Representative shall during the Time for which he was 
elected be appointed to any office under the Authority of the united States, 
and no person holding any office under the united States Shall be a member 
of either House during his Continuance in office, 

“N.B. This Amendmt. made by striking out Civil and the words which 
shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall been encreased 
during such time.” (John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society.) 
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To James Madison 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 27, 1788] 


My Dr. Sir 

A day or two ago General Schuyler at my request sent forward 
to you an express with an account of the adoption of the Constitution 
by New Hampshire.t We eagerly wait for further intelligence from 
you, as our only chance of success depends on you. There are some 
slight symptoms of relaxation in some of the leaders; which authorises 
a gleam of hope, if you do well; but certainly I think not otherwise. 


Friday Morning 
June 27. 1788 


AL[S], James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. New Hampshire ratified the Constitution on June 21 (see John Langdon 
to H, June 21, 1788). On June 24, Philip Schuyler, writing for H, forwarded the 
news to Madison (ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress). 


From James Madison 
Richd. June 27. [1788] 


My dear Sir 

This day put an end to the existence of our Convention.’ The in- 
closed is a copy of the Act of Ratification. It has been followed 
by a number of recomendatory alterations; many of them highly 
objectionable.? One of the most so is an article prohibiting direct 
taxes where effectual laws shall be passed by the States for the pur- 
pose. It was impossible to prevent this error. The minority will sign 
an address to the people.* The genius of it is unknown to me. It is 
announced as an exhortation to acquiescence in the result of the 
Convention. Notwithstanding the fair professions made by some, 
I am so uncharitable as to suspect that the ill-will to the Constitu- 
tion will produce (—-) every peaceable effort to disgrace & destroy it. 
Mr. H-y # declared previous to the final question that although he 
should submit as a quiet citizen, he should wait with impatience for 
the favorable moment of regaining in a constitutional way, the lost 
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liberties of his country. My conjecture is that exertions will be made 
to engage % ds of the Legislatures in the task of regularly under- 
mining the government. This hint may not be unworthy of your 
attention. 


Yrs. affecly. Js. M. Jr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The Virginia Convention had ratified the Constitution on June 25. 

2. Shortly before the Virginia Convention ended, Patrick Henry and George 
Mason introduced a bill of rights consisting of twenty articles and twenty 
other amendments. After the adoption of the Constitution, a committee of 
the Convention voted to recommend all these amendments to the consideration 
of Congress (Elliot, Debates, Ill, 653-54, 657). 

3. The protest of the minority was not made. See Madison to H, June 30, 
1788. 

4. Patrick Henry. 


New York Ratif ying Convention. 
Notes on Debates * 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 27, 1788] 


Mel Smith Powers ought to be precisely defined— 
Peculiarly so in a government of the particular kind. 
Ought to rest as well for operation as organisation— 
HARMONY. 
Money necessary to existence of both— 
Interference or clashing of power— 
And one must fall a sacrifice to the other. 
No limitation to discretion of legislature— 
State Governments & G Government have concurrent 
jurisdiction in all cases but imzposts Tonage Poundage.— 


In all cases of intereference as the laws of the US. are 
supreme they must prevail— 

Every government finds use for all the money it can 
raise— 

Conveniency of the People will suffer them to pay— 
Two sets of Supervisors—&c 

Two sets of Courts— 

Plantation 

Which side will prevail— 
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Exclusive possession of impost 
force 

So long as attachment lasts the state Gov. cannot be 
destroyed— 
No example of a republican Government of similar 
extent 
Same authorities declare that governments over very 
great extent must be despotic. 
Provide a system which could superintend taxation 
throughout this extensive Country— 
Turkish dominions 
Proper representation 
Astonishing that we have done so well— 
G. U Netherlands 
Can any government calculate upon collecting all their 
taxes—. 
Requisitions— 

Improvement of the Country 

Diversity between the Counties— 


Williams Electors Germany 

Sophistical Constructions of men who may be inter- 
ested in betraying the liberties of the people & erecting 
themselves on the liberties of the people— 


Either that the people will be doubly taxed—or state 
governments destroyed— 
Engl: marriages & deaths—light 


AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. H made these brief notes on speeches by Melancton Smith and John 
Williams in the New York Ratifying Convention on June 27, 1788. The 
speeches are printed in Elliot, Debates, II, 332-41. H replied to them on the same 
date. The only other notes by H were taken on June 24. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 
(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 27, 1788] 


The hon. Mr. Hamilton. This is one of those subjects, Mr. Chair- 
man, on which objections very naturally arise, and assume the most 
plausible shape.” Its address is to the passions, and its first impres- 
sions create a prejudice, before cool examination has an opportunity 
for exertion. It is more easy for the human mind to calculate the 
evils, than the advantages of a measure; and vastly more natural to 
apprehend the danger, than to see the necessity, of giving powers 
to our rulers. Hence I may justly expect, that those who hear me, 
will place less confidence in those arguments which oppose, than in 
those which favour, their prepossessions. 


After all our doubts, our suspicions and speculations, on the sub- 
ject of government, we must return at last to this important truth— 
that when we have formed a constitution upon free principles, when 
we have given a proper balance to the different branches of admin- 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
103-09. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2, On June 26, the New York Ratifying Convention took up Article I, 
Section 8, of the Constitution. The first paragraph of this section, which 
provided that “Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes. Duties, 
Imposts and Fxcises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States.” was immediately objected to by 
opponents of the Constitution. John Williams, delegate from Washington 
and Clinton counties, offered the following resolution: 

“That no excise shall be imposed on any article of the growth or manu- 
facture of the United States, or any part of them; and that Congress do not 
lay direct taxes, but when moneys arising from the impost and excise are 
insufficient for the public exigencies; nor then, until Congress shall first have 
made a requisition upon the states, to assess, levy, and pay their respective 
proportion of such requisition, agreeably to the census fixed in the said 
Constitution, in such way and manner as the legislatures of the respective 
states shall judge best; and in such case, if any state shall neglect or refuse 
to pay its proportion, pursuant to such requisition, then Congress may assess 
and levy such state’s proportion, together with interest thereon, at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum, from the time of payment prescribed in such 
requisition.” (Elliot, Debates, I, 331-32.) 
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istration, and fixed representation upon pure and equal principles, 
Wwe may with safety furnish it with all the powers, necessary to an- 
swer, in the most ample manner, the purposes of government. The 
great desiderata are a free representation, and mutual checks: When 
these are obtained, all our apprehension of the extent of powers are 
unjust and imaginary. What then is the structure of this constitu- 
tion? One branch of the legislature is to be elected by the people— 
by the same people, who choose your state representatives: Its 
members are to hold their office two years, and then return to their 
constituents. Here, sir, the people govern: Here they act by their 
immediate representatives. You have also a senate, constituted by 
your state legislatures—by men, in whom you place the highest 
confidence; and forming another representative branch. Then again 
you have an executive magistrate, created by a form of election, 
which merits universal admiration. In the form of this government, 
and in the mode of legislation, you find all the checks which the 
greatest politicians and the best writers have ever conceived. What 
more can reasonable men desire? Is there any one branch, in which 
the whole legislative and executive powers are lodged? No. The 
legislative authority is lodged in three distinct branches properly 
balanced: The executive authority is divided between two branches; 
and the judicial is still reserved for an independent body, who hold 
their office during good behaviour. This organization is so com- 
plex, so skillfully contrived, that it is next to impossible that an 
impolitic or wicked measure should pass the great scrutiny with 
success. Now what do gentlemen mean by coming forward and 
declaiming against this government? Why do they say we ought 
to limit its powers, to disable it, and to destroy its capacity of bless- 
ing the people? Has philosophy suggested—has experience taught, 
that such a government ought not to be trusted with every thing 
necessary for the good of society? Sir, when you have divided and 
nicely balanced the departments of government; When you have 
strongly connected the virtue of your rulers with their interest, 
when, in short, you have rendered your system as perfect as human 
forms can be; you must place confidence, you must give power. 


We have heard a great deal of the sword and the purse: It is said, 
our liberties are in danger, if both are possessed by Congress. Let 
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us see what is the true meaning of this maxim, which has been so 
much used, and so little understood. It is, that you shall not place 
these powers in either the legislative or executive singly: Neither 
one nor the other shall have both; Because this would destroy that 
division of powers, on which political liberty is founded; and would 
furnish one body with all the means of tyranny. But where the 
purse is lodged in one branch, and the sword in another, there can 
be no danger. All governments have possessed these powers. They 
would be monsters without them, and incapable of exertion. What 
is your state government? Does not your legislature command what 
money it pleases? Does not your executive execute the laws with- 
out restraint? These distinctions between the purse and the sword 
have no application to the system, but only to its separate branches. 
Sir, when we reason about the great interests of a great people, it 
is high time that we dismiss our prejudices and banish declamation. 


In order to induce us to consider the powers given by this con- 
stitution as dangerous; In order to render plausible an attempt to 
take away the life and spirit of the most important power in gov- 
ernment; the gentleman complains that we shall not have a true 
and safe representation. I have asked him, what a safe representation 
is, and he has given no satisfactory answer.* The assembly of New- 
York has been mentioned as a proper standard: But if we apply this 
standard to the general government, our Congress will become a 
mere mob, exposed to every irregular impulse, and subject to every 
breeze of faction. Can such a system afford security? Can you 
have confidence in such a body? The idea of taking the ratio of 
representation, in a small society, for the ratio of a great one, is a 
fallacy which ought to be exposed. It is impossible to ascertain to 
what point our representation will increase: It may vary from one, 
to two, three or four hundred. It depends upon the progress of 
population. Suppose it to rest at two hundred. Is not this number 
sufficient to secure it against corruption? Human nature must be 
a much more weak and despicable thing, than I apprehend it to be, 
if two hundred of our fellow citizens can be corrupted in two years. 
But suppose they are corrupted; can they in two years accomplish 


3. See the debate between H and Melancton Smith on June 21 (Elliot, 
Debates, Il, 243-60). 
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their designs? Can they form a combination, and even lay a founda- 
tion for a system of tyranny, in so short a period? It is far from 
my intention to wound the feelings of any gentleman; but I must, 
in this most interesting discussion, speak of things as they are; and 
hold up opinions in the light in which they ought to appear: and 
I maintain, that all that has been said of corruption, of the purse 
and the sword, and of the danger of giving powers, is not supported 
by principle or fact—That it is mere verbage, and idle declamation. 
The true principle of government is this—Make the system com- 
pleat in its structure; give a perfect proportion and balance to its 
parts; and the powers you give it will never affect your security. 
The question then, of the division of powers between the general 
and state governments, is a question of convenience: It becomes 
a prudential enquiry, what powers are proper to be reversed to the 
latter; and this immediately involves another enquiry into the proper 
objects of the two governments. This is the criterion, by which 
we shall determine the just distribution of powers. 


The great leading objects of the federal government, in which 
revenue is concerned, are to maintain domestic peace, and provide 
for the common defence. In these are comprehended the regulation 
of commerce; that is, the whole system of foreign intercourse; the 
support of armies and navies, and of the civil administration. It is 
useless to go into detail. Every one knows that the objects of the 
general government are numerous, extensive and important. Every 
one must acknowledge the necessity of giving powers, in all respects 
and in every degree, equal to these objects. This principle assented 
to, let us enquire what are the objects of the state governments. 
Have they to provide against foreign invasion? Have they to main- 
tain fleets and armies? Have they any concern in the regulation of 
commerce, the procuring alliances, or forming treaties of peace? 
No: Their objects are merely civil and domestic; to support the 
legislative establishment, and to provide for the administration of 
the laws. Let any one compare the expence of supporting the civil 
list in a state, with the expence of providing for the defence of the 
union. The difference is almost beyond calculation. The experience 
of Great-Britain will throw some light on this subject. In that king- 
dom, the ordinary expences of peace to those of war, are as one 
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to fourteen: But there they have a monarch, with his splendid court, 
and an enormous civil establishment, with which we have nothing 
in this country to compare. If, in Great-Britain, the expences of war 
and peace are so disproportioned,; how wide will be their disparity 
in the United States; How infinitely wider between the general 
government and each individual state! Now, Sir, where ought the 
great resources to be lodged? Every rational man will give an im- 
mediate answer. To what extent shall these resources be possessed? 
Reason says as far as possible exigencies can require; that is, without 
limitation. A constitution cannot set bounds to a nation’s wants; it 
ought not therefore to set bounds to its resources. Unexpected in- 
vasions—long and ruinous wars, may demand all the possible abili- 
ties of the country: Shall not your government have power to call 
these abilities into action? The contingencies of society are not re- 
ducible to calculations: They cannot be fixed or bounded, even 
in imagination. Will you limit the means of your defence, when 
you cannot ascertain the force or extent of the invasion? Even in 
ordinary wars, a government is frequently obliged to call for sup- 
plies, to the temporary oppression of the people. 


Sir, if we adopt the idea of exclusive revenues, we shall be obliged 
to fix some distinguishing line, which neither government shall 
overpass. The inconveniencies of this measure must appear evident, 
on the slightest examination. The resources appropriated to one, 
may diminish or fail; while those of the other may increase, beyond 
the wants of government: One may be destitute of revenues, while 
the other shall possess an unnecessary abundance: and the constitu- 
tion will be an eternal barrier to a mutual intercourse and relief. 
In this case, will the individual states stand on so good a ground, as 
if the objects of taxation were left free and open to the embrace 
of both the governments? Possibly, in the advancement of com- 
merce, the imposts may increase to such a degree, as to render direct 
taxes unnecessary; These resources then, as the constitution stands, 
may be occasionally relinquished to the states: But on the gentle- 
man’s idea of prescribing exclusive limits, and precluding all re- 
ciprocal communication, this would be entirely improper. The laws 
of the states must not touch the appropriated resources of the 
United States, whatever may be their wants. Would it not be of 
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more advantage to the states, to have a concurrent jurisdiction 
extending to all the sources of revenue, than to be confined to such 
a small resource, as, on calculation of the objects of the two gov- 
ernments, should appear to be their due proportion? Certainly you 
cannot hesitate on this question. The gentleman’s plan would have 
a further ill effect; It would tend to dissolve the connexion and 
correspondence of the two governments, to estrange them from 
each other, and to destroy that mutual dependence, which forms 
the essence of union. 


Sir, a number of arguments have been advanced by an honorable 
member from New-York, which to every unclouded mind must 
carry conviction.* He has stated, that in sudden emergencies, it may 
be necessary to borrow; and that it is impossible to borrow, unless 
you have funds to pledge for the payment of your debts. Limiting 
the powers of government to certain resources, is rendering the 
fund precarious, and obliging the government to ask, instead of 
empowering them to command, is to destroy all confidence and 
credit. If the power of taxing is restricted, the consequence is, that 
on the breaking out of a war, you must divert the funds, appropriated 
to the payment of debts, to answer immediate exigencies. Thus 
you violate your engagements, at the very time you increase the 
burthen of them. Besides, sound policy condemns the practice of 
accumulating debts. A government, to act with energy, should 
have the possession of all its revenues to answer present purposes. 
The principle, for which I contend, is recognized in all its extent 
by our old constitution. Congress is authorized to raise troops, to 
call for supplies without limitation, and to borrow money to any 
amount. It is true, they must use the form of recommendations and 
requisitions: but the states are bound by the solemn ties of honor, 
of justice, of religion, to comply without reserve. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been advanced as a principle, that no gov- 
ernment but a despotism can exist in a very extensive country.® 


4. H is referring to the remarks of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston (Elliot, 
Debates, Il, 341 ff.) 

5. H is referring to an argument advanced by Governor George Clinton on 
June 21 (Elliot, Debates, II, 261-62). 
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This is a melancholy consideration indeed. If it were founded on 
truth, we ought to dismiss the idea of a republican government, 
even for the state of New-York. This idea has been taken from 
a celebrated writer,® who, by being misunderstood, has been the 
occasion of frequent fallacies in our reasoning on political subjects. 
But the position has been misapprehended; and its application is 
entirely false and unwarrantable: It relates only to democracies, 
where the whole body of the people meet to transact business, and 
where representation is unknown. Such were a number of antient, 
and some modern independent cities. Men who read without atten- 
tion, have taken these maxims respecting the extent of country; 
and, contrary to their proper meaning, have applied them to re- 
publics in general. This application is wrong, in respect to all repre- 
sentative governments; but especially in relation to a confederacy 
of states, in which the supreme legislature has only general powers, 
and the civil and domestic concerns of the people are regulated 
by the laws of the several states. This distinction being kept in 
view, all the difficulty will vanish, and we may easily conceive, that 
the people of a large country may be represented as truly, as those 
of a small one. An assembly constituted for general purposes, may 
be fully competent to every federal regulation, without being too 
numerous for deliberate conduct. If the state governments were 
to be abolished, the question would wear a different face: but this 
idea is inadmissible. They are absolutely necessary to the system. 
Their existence must form a leading principle in the most perfect 
constitution we could form. I insist, that it never can be the inter- 
est or desire of the national legislature, to destroy the state gov- 
ernments. It can derive no advantage from such an event; But, 
on the contrary, would lose an indispensable support, a necessary 
aid in executing the laws, and conveying the influence of govern- 
ment to the doors of the people. The union is dependent on the 
will of the state governments for its chief magistrate, and for its 
senate. The blow aimed at the members, must give a fatal wound 
to the head; and the destruction of the states must be at once a 
political suicide. Can the national government be guilty of this 
madness? what inducements, what temptations can they have? Will 


6. H is referring to Montesquieu. Clinton, however, had not buttressed his 
argument by referring to Montesquieu. 
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they attach new honors to their station; will they increase the na- 
tional strength; will they multiply the national resources; will they 
make themselves more respectable, in the view of foreign nations, 
or of their fellow citizens, by robbing the states of their constitu- 
tional privileges? But imagine, for a moment, that a political frenzy 
should seize the government. Suppose they should make the attempt. 
Certainly, Sir, it would be forever impracticable. This has been 
sufficiently demonstrated by reason and experience. It has been 
proved, that the members of republics have been, and ever will be, 
stronger than the head. Let us attend to one general historical ex- 
ample. In the antient feudal governments of Europe, there were, in 
the first place a monarch; subordinate to him, a body of nobles; 
and subject to these, the vassals or the whole body of the people. 
The authority of the kings was limited, and that of the barons 
considerably independent. A great part of the early wars in Europe 
were contests between the king and his nobility. In these contests, 
the latter possessed many advantages derived from their influence, 
and the immediate command they had over the people; and they 
generally prevailed. The history of the feudal wars exhibits little 
more than a series of successful encroachments on the prerogatives 
of monarchy. Here, Sir, is one great proof of the superiority, which 
the members in limited governments possess over their head. As 
long as the barons enjoyed the confidence and attachment of the 
people, they had the strength of the country on their side, and 
were irresistable. I may be told, that in some instances the barons 
were overcome: But how did this happen? Sir, they took advantage 
of the depression of the royal authority, and the establishment of 
their own power, to oppress and tyrannise over their vassals. As 
commerce enlarged, and as wealth and civilization encreased, the 
people began to feel their own weight and consequence: They 
grew tired of their oppressions; united their strength with that of 
the prince; and threw off the yoke of artistocracy. These very 
instances prove what I contend for: They prove, that in whatever 
direction the popular weight leans, the current of power will flow: 
Wherever the popular attachments lie, there will rest the political 
superiority. Sir, can it be supposed that the state governments will 
become the oppressors of the people? Will they forfeit their affec- 
tions? Will they combine to destroy the liberties and happiness of 
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their fellow citizens, for the sole purpose of involving themselves 
in ruin? God forbid! The idea, Sir, is shocking! It outrages every 
feeling of humanity, and every dictate of common sense! 


There are certain social principles in human nature, from which 
we may draw the most solid conclusions with respect to the conduct 
of individuals, and of communities. We love our families, more than 
our neighbours: We love our neighbours, more than our country- 
men in general. The human affections, like the solar heat, lose their 
intensity, as they depart from the center; and become languid, in 
proportion to the expansion of the circle, on which they act. On 
these principles, the attachment of the individual will be first and 
forever secured by the states governments: They will be a mutual 
protection and support. Another source of influence, which has 
already been pointed out, is the various official connections in the 
states. Gentlemen endeavour to evade the force of this, by saying 
that these offices will be insignificant. This is by no means true. The 
state officers will ever be important, because they are necessary 
and useful. Their powers are such, as are extremely interesting to 
the people; such as affect their property, their liberty and life. What 
is more important, than the administration of justice, and the execu- 
tion of the civil and criminal laws? Can the state governments be- 
come insignificant, while they have the power of raising money 
independently and without controul? If they are really useful; If 
they are calculated to promote the essential interests of the people, 
they must have their confidence and support. The states can never 
lose their powers, till the whole people of America are robbed of 
their liberties. These must go together, they must support each 
other, or meet one common fate. On the gentleman’s principle, we 
may safely trust the state governments, tho’ we have no means of 
resisting them: but we cannot confide in the national government, 
tho’ we have an effectual, constitutional guard against every en- 
croachment. This is the essence of their argument, and it is false 
and fallacious beyond conception. 


With regard to the jurisdiction of the two governments, I shall 
certainly admit that the constitution ought to be so formed, as not 
to prevent the states from providing for their own existence; and 
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I maintain that it is so formed; and that their power of providing 
for themselves is sufficiently established. This is conceded by one 
gentleman, and in the next breath, the concession is retracted. He 
says, Congress have but one exclusive right in taxation; that of 
duties on imports: * Certainly then, their other powers are only 
concurrent. But to take off the force of this obvious conclusion, he 
immediately says that the laws of the United States are supreme; 
and that where there is one supreme, there cannot be a concurrent 
authority: and further, that where the laws of the union are su- 
preme, those of the states must be subordinate; because, there can- 
not be two supremes.® This is curious sophistry. That two supreme 
powers cannot act together, is false. They are inconsistent only when 
they are aimed at each other, or at one indivisible object. The laws 
of the United States are supreme, as to all their proper, constitutional 
objects: The laws of the states are supreme in the same way. These 
supreme laws may act on different objects, without clashing; or they 
may operate on different parts of the same common object, with 
perfect harmony. Suppose both governments should lay a tax of a 
penny on a certain article: Has not each an independent and uncon- 
trolable power to collect its own tax? The meaning of the maxim— 
that there can not be two supremes—is simply this: —Two powers 
cannot be supreme over each other. This meaning is entirely per- 
verted by the gentlemen. But, it is said, disputes between collectors 
are to be referred to the federal courts. This is again wandering in 
the field of conjecture. But suppose the fact certain: Is it not to be 
presumed, that they will express the true meaning of the constitution 
and the laws? Will they not be bound to consider the concurrent 
jurisdiction; to declare that both the taxes shall have equal operation, 
that both the powers, in that respect, are sovereign and co-extensive? 
If they transgress their duty, we are to hope that they will be pun- 
ished. Sir, we can reason from probabilities alone. When we leave 

7. H is presumably referring to the remarks of Melancton Smith on June 27. 
The recorded versions of Smith’s speech, however, do not attribute to him 
the statement which H said he made. H probably is referring to the first para- 
graph of Smith’s address in which he had said that money must be raised 
for the support of both the national and state governments, but that the 
Constitution gave the national government the dangerous power of exclusive 
taxation (Elliot, Debates, II, 332). 


8. H is replying to the remarks which were made by Melancton Smith 
earlier on the same day. 
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common sense, and give ourselves up to conjecture, there can be no 
certainty, no security in our reasonings. 


I imagine I have stated to the committee abundant reasons to 
prove the entire safety of the state governments and of the people. 
I would go into a more minute consideration of the nature of the 
concurrent jurisdiction, and the operation of the laws, in relation to 
revenue; but at present I feel too much indisposed to proceed. I 
shall, with the leave of the committee, improve another opportunity 
of expressing to them more fully my ideas on this point. I wish the 
committee to remember, that the constitution under examination 
is framed upon truly republican principles; and that, as it is ex- 
pressly designed to provide for the common protection and the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, it must be utterly repugnant to 
this constitution, to subvert the state governments, or oppress the 


people.® 


9. Richard Harison gave the following brief account of H’s remarks: 

“Mr. Hamilton—bravo! as far as it went one of the most excellent energetic 
Speeches that ever I heard. He began by displaying the Form of the proposed 
Constitution, shewing that it was truly republican—that if the Govt. was such as 
to be deserving of Confidence all Confidence should be placed in it otherwise 
it could not answer the Purposes of Govt—that the Situation of the Country 
might require the Use of all its Resources—that as to direct Taxation the two 
Govts. possessed concurrent Jurisdiction—that it was not probable they would 
interfere—that the Authority of Congress to make Laws which were to be the 
Supreme Law of the Land, did not imply that the State Laws where they 
have concurrent Jurisdiction should not also be supreme.” (Hamilton Papers, 
Library of Congress.) 

In the Documentary History of the Constitution of the United States of 
America (Washington, 1900), IV, 727-29, a longer version of Harison’s report 
of H’s speech is given. This version, however, is not similar to Childs’s record 
of H’s remarks. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 27, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— 
It is more natural to the Mind of man to examine the Powers by 
which money is to be taken from him—than the necessity or reasons 
of those powers— 
In Regard to the Safety and Liberty of the People you are to con- 
stitute it to preserve Liberty with Power to preserve it self and with 
sufficient Checks— 
1. This Govt. has represents elected only for two years—this the 
peoples Govt. 
2d. A Senate for 6 years—elected by the Peoples Represent. This is 
a Repub Branch 
3d. A President elected by the People—for 4 years— 
how to be done—Electors equal to the No. of 
meet in Each State— 
If not elected then to be elected by the House of Represent 
Here is a Republican Magistrate— 
Here is a House of Assemy & Senate—these have a Check and Nega- 
tive on each other—here is all the Security 
Then their Laws are to be submitted to this Chief Magistrate 
If a Virtuous Minority in either House 
But you have a Court formed on the best of principles and appointd 
during 
Where will Jealo[u]sies End—Can any more be obtained in So- 
ciety— 
The Executive Legislative and Judicial separated— 

Unless Power is lodged somewhere there can be no Govt. nor 

Any Business done— 
Where is the Govt. which had not the purse and the sword Except 
that Shaddow thing the Old Confederat 
John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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The Truth is the purse and [sword] Should not be one Branch 
or one Man—the Executive must have the Sword the Legislature 
the Purse 
Time when we reason about the great Interests of a great People 
—we should attend only to reason— 
In order to evade the force of these reasons it is said that we can- 
not have an Adequate Representation under this Govt— 
here he will have an adequate Representation 
If we had 3000 Representatives would it not be a Mob 
A Sufficient Number may be 60—or 200, 300, or 400 
When the Govt. acquires respectability you will easily get Men 
who will Serve— 
Will 200 Men be corrupted in 2 years—If they do can they in two 
years destroy your Liberties—Can Such Number combine— 
You begin with 61 Members 26 Senators and a President 
All this Conversation about an Inadequate Representation is only 
fanciful a Phantom & Ens Rationis— 
This Govt. has everything necessary 
Every danger of Liberty Suggested is mere talking— 
The Powers then should be what is Convenient— 
The rst. Object is Common Defence— 
The Commerce &c will be committed— 
What does Com Defence imply 
st. Defensive 
2d Offencive 
What do these require—Money for domestic Police and the civil 
Governmt.— 
Money for Common Defence— 
In Britain the difference is 145th for the Com Defence & one r5th. 
for the other— 
Then where should the Power of Taxation be lodged—In the Genl. 
Govt. or in the State Govts— 
Common Sense will say in the Hands of the Genl Govt— 
The Genl. Govt. intrusted with that object from whence arise the 
great source of Expence—Should have the means to support that 
Expence 
The Power of Taxation should be coextensive with necessities of 
Defence 
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Why transfer this Power from the Hands where most 
If we find out any Resources of Revenue for the States it must only 
be one 15th 
will the States be satisfied with this— 
It has been admitted the Genl Govt. and State Govts. have a con- 
current Power as to Taxation (except Imposts 
Many Evils would arise from limitted Powers— 
1st. At the breaking out of a War you must change your funds— 
2d. As they go along they should pay as much as they can—If 
they cannot do this they will run in Debt and leave an Immense 
Burthen in Posterity 
The Principle I contend for is acknowledged by the Confederation 
vizt 
That you cannot limit that power that is to provide for the Exigencies 
of the Community 
The Amendmt. proposed admits this— 
But I shall Shew it is not so useful or Beneficial as the present Con- 
stitution— 
It is said an Extensive Territory must have a Despotism 
The Position is misunderstood— 
The principle there contemplates such narrow limits where all the 
People are called together to deliberate— 
Not the Case with us—We are represented by Delegates or Repre- 
sentatives—therefore our Republics may be as large as we can bring 
Represent conveniently together— 
The Writers allow that there may be an association of States to any 
Extent—And this will 
I admit there must be local Govts. in this Country—It cannot be the 
Interest or desire to undermine the State Govts— 
The National Govt would destroy itself if it destroyed the State 
Govts— 
They could never have a President—They could have no senate 
Would they destroy themselves to destroy the State Govts— 
to what End—If they have all the Power necessary what more can 
they want—what motive could they have 
It is a Dream— 
Next I say it would be Impracticable to destroy the State Govern- 
ments— 
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Some of the Ancient Confederacies rested on particular Legisla- 
tion— 
In General the feudatory Barons prevailed agt. the Soverigns—Where 
the Contrary prevailed it was because the Barons were the oppres- 
sors of their followers— 
If the Genl Govt should become oppressors let them be destroyed— 
The People of the State will love their State better than the united 
States— 
They will love the Govt where they have the Sole power [more] 
than that in which they have only a part— 
The State Govts. will continue—their No. of Representatives are 
and will be more Numerous—the Expect[at]ions of Honor in that 
way looked up to Militia Officers—Judges—Justices—Sheriffs—will 
give power to the State Goverts. 
The State Govts. will Make Laws as to Crimes—and Internal Police 
I said they would make Laws for agriculture manufactures Canals— 
and whatever more Sensible affects Individuals— 
It is conclusively true that the State Governmt. and Genl. Govt. 
have concurrent Jurisd[ic]tions (except as to 
Will the State Govts. be insignificant because the[y] do not act for 
the National Govt— 
If they are useful to the People they will have the Attachmt. of the 
People 
The Notion is the most wild. 
You may trust your State Govts. because you have no Power to 
controul. 
I admit that the Genl Govt. should be so constituted as not to prevent 
the State Govts. to provide for themselves. 
It is admitted that the Govts. have concurrent Jurisdiction—and 
yet takes it off by saying the Laws of the united States are Su- 
preme— 
Suppose the Genl Govt. to lay a Tax on Land; it will be Supreme— 
Let the State do the like—It will also be Supreme— 
It is objected the Courts of Genl Govt. to determine 
Are they not to be on Oath—will they not do right—if not will be 
impeached 
No such thing as Supreme where there is a concurrt. Juris 
This Concurrt. Jurisdiction does exist— 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 27, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

It is natural to suspect such a power—of money—more than necessity 
of govt. 

Men predjudiced. 

Have read govt.—wrong Ideas—his Ideas to give a safe and equal 
repr—no danger to entrust rulers in Republics. 

Owes it origin to the present times. 

This a Republic Govt— 

One part to be chosen by ye. people for two years. 

The next chosen for 6 years by peoples Repre. 

The presid. chosen imediately by ye people for 4 years. 

Entitled to approbation—even admiration—has all Checks—not 
confd. powers—two Branches—submd. to a chief magisor—a court 
admirably calculated—holding places during good behavr—why did 
gentn. come forward—Nobody ever said before, yt. a govt. shd. 
not be entrusted wh all power necessary. 

To talk of despotism. as appld. to this govt. abd.—all govts. has the 
purse and ye sword.? 

No Instance except the shadowy govt. of ancient Republics. 

The maxim applies to the difft departments—the Legisl. ought not 
to have the purse & Sword. 

It is high time we shd. reason right. 

The saying, tht this govt. is unsafe—contrary to the opinions of all 
writers. 

What is an adequate representation? 

This State a mean—one to ooo. 

The US: may be 16.0000—this wd. be a mob. 

The rule in a small commy. will not apply to a large one. 
Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
eck “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 


July 26, 1788. 
2. In MS, “absurd.” 
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If it goes to 200—will be sufft. to deliberate—secure agan Corrupt 
—cant made in 2 Years—no Idea 60 or 80—can combine. 
no man who does not substitute fancy to reality. 
This govt. all the requisites that any writer is reasoner. 
The talk of danger to Liberty is verbage. 
What power is necessary—a question what is convenient— 
What ye objects of ye nat. gov— 
As applied to revenue. Common defence implies a power of war 
offensive & defence. 
The sources of expence—the maintainance of internal policy and 
defence. 
what is ye propor. between them? 
In great B.: where a monarch, a Court &c the proportion, is abt. 
14 tO I. 
Where ought to be lodged—is it most necessary in the natl. or State 
govts? 
To the State govts. who have only 4 4— 
the Body who have ye genl. govs. 
No limits to the power, who cannot be limtd. 
If we are to appropriate we must give the 4;— 
To a mind not predisposed, the agts sufficient. 
In order to borrow—must have funds—must run in debt—sound 
policy. To contribute as much as they can—must run in Debt more 
than is necessary. 
Consent to ye This principle recognized by ye confederation 
heck —attestation to ye principle—ye ag not effectual. 
This principle admitted in ye amendment. 
If it necessary, give it all effect. 
Said—This doctrine oppd. to Liberty— An exten- 
sive Country must be a despotism. N York beyond 
the limits contemplated. misunderstood. 


I said so The principle confd. to democracies. You may dele- 
gate how any extent. 
all ye world No qualif. to this, but yt. an extensive govt. The 


attention of governts. to adminr. of justice and 
regulating internal police. 
Admits there must be local governmt. 
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on Election 

law ye gen 
Govr must 

have ye means 
of ye (-) existence 


another 
principle men 
will not submit 
to a phantom 


The natl. govt. have no incl. because the State govts 
—new. Y. props. 
It wd. be a suicide—it cannot take care of the affairs 
& depends on ye S. Govts. 
No Presidt——No Senate—investg. propd. 
no motive—a dream. 
Would be impracticable. History proves that in all 
confd. govts. the members are stronger than head. 
Some of the ancient republics rested in the head. In 
Europe the Govts. were divided into feudatories— 
they generally prevailed. The Instances where the 
head has prevailed, the Barons have been oppressers— 
The State governments will not be tyrannies. The 
people will have confidence, because We love our 
family. 
Are more numerous officers—have families connects 
&c 
The State govts. have ye appd. of all militia officers 
—Judges. 
The objects of the two govts.—to pass all Laws of 
crimes,—the Courts, be in view the people. 
Agriculture, manufactures, as other go[v]ts. 
The State govt. concurrent jurisdiction. 
The most part of the time, not taken up in making 
Laws for taxes. They will have most of ye. power 
they now have. 
The position of end of Liberty, most fanciful. 
The reasoning amots. to this, you must not trust the 
genl. govermt. because you have ye greatest checks 
upon them. 

The State govts. ought to have ye means of their 
own. 
Admitting concurrent juisdict—there is no supreme 
—inconst. 
Supposing one penny an Acre of Land by ye general 
govt.—the State govt. anoth. penny. 
The Courts to judge. Walking in a line of usurpa- 
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the cause tion. The Judges appointed during the pleasure. 
ee MH Remember this is a true repub. gov. with all checks 
security. 


New York Ratif ying Convention. First Speech 
of June 28 


(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


The hon. Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Chairman, in the course of these 
debates, it has been suggested, that the state of New-York has 
sustained peculiar misfortunes, from the mode of raising revenues 
by requisitions.” I believe we shall now be able to prove, that this 
state, in the course of the late revolution, suffered the extremes of 
distress on account of this delusive system. To establish these facts, 
I shall beg leave to introduce a series of official papers, and resolutions 
of this state, as evidence of the sentiments of the people, during the 
most melancholy periods of the war. I shall request the secretary 
to read these papers, in the order in which I point them out.* 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
109. 

1, See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2. The suggestion had been made during the debates on the preceding day, 
June 27. The reason why H decided to emphasize this particular point of the 
Antifederalists was stated by George Clinton in the remarks which he made 
following H’s speech. “I presume,” the governor stated, “the introduction of 
this kind of evidence is occasioned by a conversation I had with one of the 
gentlemen yesterday” (Elliot, Debates, II, 357). The conversation, as indicated 
By James Duane in remarks following Clinton’s statement, had been with 

uane. 

3. After a debate in which H, George Clinton, James Duane, Melancton 
Smith, and Thomas Tredwell participated, “the papers were then read by 
the secretary in the following order: 

“rst. An extract from Governor Clinton’s speech to the legislature, Septem- 
ber 7, 1780. 2d. Extract from the answer of the senate, September 9, 1780. 
3rd. Resolve of the assembly, October 10, 1780. 4th. Resolve of both houses, 
October 10, 1780, respecting the Hartford Convention. sth. A letter from the 
legislature of New-York to Congress, dated Albany, February 5, 1781, de- 
scribing the distresses of the state. 6th. A message from the Governor to the 
legislature, March 9, 1781, announcing the establishment of the confederation. 
7th. Resolve of the legislature, dated March 29, 1781, relative to the Hartford 
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convention. 8th. Resolve of the legislature, November 21, 1781, recommending 
a five per cent. impost. gth. A resolution of 20th July, 1782, lamenting the 
want of powers in Congress, and pointing out the defects of the confederation.” 
(Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
110-11.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of June 28 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton—Requests several Resolutions & reports from the 
Journal of the Senate be read— 

7 Septr. 1780—part of the Governors message— 

g Septr. part of the Answer of the Senate 

10 Octr. Resolution of assembly page 33 

5th Feby 1781—and a Letter from Rivingtons Paper 

19 March 

29 March 1781 

21 Novr 1781 

20 July 1782 Resolutions 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of June 28 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. We shall make the same reservation.’ By the in- 
disputable construction of these resolutions, we shall prove that this 
state was once on the verge of destruction, for want of an energetic 
government. To this point we shall confine ourselves. 


Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
110. 

1. H had opened the debate by introducing “a series of official papers, and 
resolutions of this state, as evidence of the sentiments of the people during 
the most melancholy periods of the war” (see “New York Ratifying Conven- 
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tion. First Speech of June 28,” note 3). After an exchange of remarks between 
George Clinton and James Duane on the introduction of the papers, Melancton 
Smith said: “I shall not oppose the reading of any papers the gentlemen may 
think proper to produce. But we shall reserve to ourselves the privilege of 
giving what we think to be the true explanation of them” (Elliot, Debates, U, 
358). H’s remarks were in answer to those of Smith. 


New York Ratif ying Convention. Third Speech 
of June 28 


(FRANCIS CHILDS’S VERSION) } 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. The honorable gentleman from Ulster has given 
a turn to the introduction of those papers, which was never in our 
contemplation.? He seems to insinuate that they were brought for- 
ward, with a view of shewing an inconsistency in the conduct of 
some gentlemen—perhaps of himself. Sir, the exhibition of them 
had a very different object. It was to prove that this state once 
experienced hardships and distresses to an astonishing degree, for 
want of the assistance of the other states. It was to shew the evils 
we suffered since, as well as before the establishment of the con- 
federation, from being compelled to support the burthen of the 
war; That requisitions have been unable to call forth the resources 
of the country; That requisitions have been the cause of a principal § 
part of our calamities, that the system is defective and rotten, and 
ought forever to be banished from our government. It was neces- 
sary, with deference to the honorable gentleman, to bring forward 
these important proofs of our argument, without consulting the 
feelings of any man. 

Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
a, Me “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

2. H had opened the debate by introducing “a series of official papers, and 
resolutions of this state, as evidence of the sentiments of the people, during 
the most melancholy periods of the war (see “New York Ratifying Con- 
vention. First and Second Speeches of June 28”). Before H’s third speech, 
Governor George Clinton had given his interpretation of the documents 


introduced to the Convention by H. 
3. In Childs, “principle.” 
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That the human passions should flow from one extreme to an- 
other, I allow is natural. Hence the mad project of creating a dicta- 
tor.* But it is equally true, that this project was never ripened into 
a deliberate and extensive design. When I heard of it, it met my 
instant disapprobation. The honorable gentleman’s opposition too 
is known and applauded. But why bring these things into remem- 
brance? Why affect to compare this temporary effusion with the 
serious sentiments our fellow citizens entertained of the national 
weaknesses? The gentleman has made a declaration of his wishes for 
a strong federal government. I hope this is the wish of all. But why 
has he not given us his ideas of the nature of this government, which 
is the object of his wishes? Why does he not describe it? We have 
proposed a system, which we supposed would answer the purposes 
of strength and safety. The gentleman objects to it, without pointing 
out the grounds, on which his objections are founded, or shewing 
us a better form. These general surmises, never lead to the discovery 
of truth. It is to be desired, that the gentleman would explain par- 
ticularly the errors in this system, and furnish us with their proper 
remedies. The committee remember that a grant of an impost to 
the United States, for twenty-five years, was requested by Congress.® 
Though this was a very small addition of power to the federal gov- 
ernment, it was opposed in this state, without any reasons being 
offered. The dissent of New-York and Rhode-Island frustrated a 
most important measure. The gentleman ® says, he was for granting 
the impost,; yet he acknowleges, he could not agree to the mode 
recommended. But it was well known, that Congress had declared, 
that they could not receive the accession of the states, upon any 
other plan than that proposed. In such case, propositions for alter- 
ing the plan amounted to a positive rejection. At this time, Sir, 
we were told it was dangerous to grant powers to Congress. Did 
this general argument indicate a disposition to grant the impost in 
any shape? I should myself have been averse to the granting of very 

4. Clinton had said that “at the time some of these resolves were passed, 
there was a dangerous attempt to subvert our liberties, by creating a supreme 
dictator” (Elliot, Debates, II, 359). 

5. Congress had requested the impost in April, 1783, after a similar request 
had been blocked by the refusal of Rhode Island to agree to it and by Virginia’s 


withdrawal of its assent. 
6. Melancton Smith who had made the remark attributed to him on June 27. 
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extensive powers: But the impost was justly considered as the only 
means of supporting the union. We did not then contemplate a 
fundamental change in government. From my sense of the gentle- 
men’s integrity, I am bound to believe, that they are attached to a 
strong united government; and yet I find it difficult to draw this 
conclusion from their conduct or their reasonings. 


Sir, with respect to the subject of revenue, which was debated 
yesterday, it was asserted that in all matters of taxation, except in 
the article of imposts, the united and individual states had a con- 
current jurisdiction; that the state governments had an independent 
authority, to draw revenues from every source but one. The truth 
of these positions will appear on a slight investigation. J maintain, 
that the word supreme imports no more than this; that the con- 
stitution, and laws made in pursuance thereof, cannot be controuled 
or defeated by any other law. The acts of the United States there- 
fore will be absolutely obligatory, as to all the proper objects and 
powers of the general government. The states as well as individuals 
are bound by these laws. But the laws of Congress are restricted to 
a certain sphere, and when they depart from this sphere, they are 
no longer supreme or binding. In the same manner the states have 
certain independent powers, in which their laws are supreme: For 
example, in making and executing laws concerning the punishment 
of certain crimes, such as murder, theft, &c. the states cannot be 
controuled. With respect to certain other objects, the powers of 
the two governments are concurrent, and yet supreme. I instanced, 
yesterday, a tax on any specific article. Both might lay the tax; both 
might collect it without clashing or interference. If the individual 
should be unable to pay both, the first seizure would hold the prop- 
erty. Here the laws are not in the way of each other; they are 
independent and supreme. The case is like that of two creditors: 
Fach has a distinct demand; the debtor is held equally for the pay- 
ment of both. Their suits are independent; and if the debtor cannot 
pay both, he who takes the first step, secures his debt. The indi- 
vidual is precisely in the same situation, whether he pays such a 
sum to one, or to two. No more will be required of him to supply 
the public wants, than he has ability to afford. That the states have 
an undoubted right to lay taxes in all cases in which they are not 
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prohibited, is a position founded on the obvious and important 
principle in confederated governments, that whatever is not ex- 
pressly given to the federal head, is reserved to the members. The 
truth of this principle must strike every intelligent mind. In the first 
formation of government by the association of individuals, every 
power of the community is delegated, because the government is 
to extend to every possible object; Nothing is reserved, but the 
unalienable rights of mankind: But when a number of these so- 
cieties unite for certain purposes, the rule is different, and from the 
plainest reason: They have already delegated their sovereignty, 
and their powers to their several governments; and these cannot be 
recalled, and given to another, without an express act. I submit to 
the committee whether this reasoning is not conclusive. Unless there- 
fore we find that the powers of taxation are exclusively granted, we 
must conclude, that there remains a concurrent authority. Let us 
then enquire if the constitution gives such exclusive powers to the 
general government. Sir, there is not a syllable in it, that favours 
this idea: Not a word importing an exclusive grant, except in the 
article of imposts. I am supported in my general position, by this 
very exception. If the states are prohibited from laying duties on 
imports, the implication is clear. Now, what proportion will the 
duties on imports bear to the other ordinary resources of the coun- 
try? We may now say, one third; but this will not be the case long. 
As our manufactures increase, foreign importations must lessen. 
Here are two thirds at least of the resources of our country open 
to the state governments. Can it be imagined then, that the states 
will lose their existence or their importance for want of revenues? 
The propriety of Congress possessing an exclusive power over the 
impost appears from the necessity of their having a considerable 
portion of our resources, to pledge as a fund for the reduction of 
the debts of the United States. When you have given a power of 
taxation to the general government, none of the states individually 
will be holden for the discharge of the federal obligations: The 
burthen will be on the union. 


The gentleman says, that the operation of the taxes will exclude 
the states, on this ground, that the demands of the community are 
always equal to its resources; that Congress will find a use for all the 
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money the people can pay. This observation, if designed as a 
general rule, is in every view unjust. Does he suppose the general 
government will want all the money the people can furnish; and 
also that the state governments will want all the money the people 
can furnish? What contradiction is this? But if this maxim be true, 
how does the wealth of a country ever increase? How are the peo- 
ple enabled to accumulate fortunes? Do the burthens regularly 
augment, as its inhabitants grow prosperous and happy. But if indeed 
all the resources are required for the protection of the people, it 
follows that the protecting power should have access to them. The 
only difficulty lies in the want of resources: If they are adequate, 
the operation will be easy: If they are not, taxation must be re- 
strained: Will this be the fate of the state taxes alone? Certainly not. 
The people will say no. What will be the conduct of the national 
rulers? The consideration will not be, that our imposing the tax 
will destroy the states, for this cannot be effected; but that it will 
distress the people, whom we represent, and whose protectors we 
are. It is unjust to suppose that they will be altogether destitute of 
virtue and prudence: it is unfair to presume that the representatives 
of the people will be disposed to tyrannize, in one government more 
than in another. If we are convinced that the national legislature will 
pursue a system of measures unfavorable to the interests of the peo- 
ple, we ought to have no general government at all. But if we unite, 
it will be for the accomplishment of great purposes: These demand 
great resources, and great powers. There are certain extensive and 
uniform objects of revenue, which the United States will improve, 
and to which, if possible they will confine themselves. Those objects 
which are more limited, and in respect to which, the circumstances 
of the states differ, will be reserved for their use: A great variety of 
articles will be in this last class of objects, to which only the state 
laws will properly apply. To ascertain this division of objects is 
the proper business of legislation: It would be absurd to fix it in 
the constitution, both because it would be too extensive and intricate, 
and because alteration of circumstances must render a change of the 
division indispensible. Constitutions should consist only of general 
provisions: The reason is, that they must necessarily be permanent, 
and that they cannot calculate for the possible changes of things. 
I know that the states must have their resources; but I contend that 
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it would be improper to point them out particularly in the constitu- 
tion. 


Sir, it has been said that a poll-tax is a tyrannical tax: * But the 
legislature of this state can lay it, whenever they please. Does then 
our constitution authorize tyranny? I am as much opposed to a 
capitation as any man: Yet who can deny, that there may exist 
certain circumstances, which will render this tax necessary. In the 
course of a war, it may be necessary to lay hold of every resource: 
and, for a certain period, the people may submit to it. But on removal 
of the danger, or the return of peace, the general sense of the com- 
munity would abolish it. The United Netherlands were obliged, on 
a emergency, to give up one half of their property to the govern- 
ment. It has been said, that it will be impossible to exercise this 
power of taxation: If it cannot be exercised, why be alarmed at it? 
But the gentlemen say that the difficulty of executing it with modera- 
tion will necessarily drive the government into despotic measures. 
Here again they are in the old track of jealousy and conjecture. 
Whenever the people feel the hand of despotism, they will not 
regard forms and parchments. But the gentlemen’s premises are as 
false as their conclusion. No one reason can be offered, why the 
exercise of the power should be impracticable: No one difficulty 
can be pointed out, which will not apply to our state governments. 
Congress will have every means of knowledge, that any legislature 
can have. From general observation, and from the revenue systems 
of the several states, they will derive information as to the most eli- 
gible modes of taxation. If a land tax is the object, cannot Congress 
procure as perfect a valuation as any other assembly? Can they not 
have all the necessary officers for assessment and collection? Where 
is the difficulty? Where is the evil? They never can oppress a par- 
ticular state, by an unequal imposition; because the constitution has 
provided a fixed ratio, a uniform rule, by which this must be regu- 
lated. The system will be founded upon the most easy and equal 
principles—to draw as much as possible from direct taxation; to lay 
the principal burthens on the wealthy, &c. Even ambitious and 
unprincipled men will form their system so, as to draw forth the 


7. “A poll tax,” John Williams had quoted Montesquieu as saying, “is 
indicative of despotism” (Elliot, Debates, Il, 340). 
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resources of the country in the most favorable and gentle methods; 
because such will be ever the most productive. They never can hope 
for success, by adopting those arbitrary modes, which have been 
used in some of the states. 


A gentleman yesterday passed many enconiums on the character 
and operations of the state governments.§ The question has not been, 
whether their laws have produced happy or unhappy effects: The 
character of our confederation is the subject of our controversy. 
But the gentleman concludes too hastily. In many of the states, 
government has not had a salutary operation. Not only Rhode-Island, 
but several others have been guilty of indiscretions and misconduct— 
of acts, which have produced misfortune and dishonor. I grant that 
the government of New-York has operated well; and I ascribe it 
to the influence of those excellent principles, in which the proposed 
constitution and our own are so congenial. We are sensible that 
private credit is much lower in some states, than it is in ours. What 
is the cause of this? Why is it at the present period, so low even 
in this state? Why is the value of our land depreciated? It is said 
there is a scarcity of money in the community: I do not believe 
this scarcity to be so great, as is represented. It may not appear; 
It may be retained by its holders; but nothing more than stability and 
confidence in the government is requisite to draw it into circulation. 
It is acknowledged that the general government has not answered 
its purposes. Why? We attribute it to the defects of the revenue 
system. But the gentlemen say, the requisitions have not been obeyed, 
because the states were impoverished. This is a kind of reasoning 
that astonishes me. The records of this state—the records of Con- 
gress prove that, during the war, New-York had the best reason to 
complain of the non-compliance of the other states. I appeal to the 
gentlemen. Have the states, who have suffered least, contributed 
most? No sir—the fact is directly the reverse. This consideration 
is sufficient entirely to refute the gentlemen’s reasoning. Requisi- 
tions will ever be attended with the same effects. This depends on 
principles of human nature, that are as infallible as any mathematical 
calculations. States will contribute or not, according to their cir- 
cumstances and interests: They will all be inclined to throw off the 


8. Melancton Smith (Elliot, Debates, II, 332-37). 
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burthens of government upon their neighbours. These positions have 
been so fully illustrated and proved in former stages of this debate, 
that nothing need be added. Unanswerable experience—stubborn 
facts have supported and fixed them. Sir, to what situation is our 
Congress now reduced! It is notorious, that with the utmost diffi- 
culty they maintain their ordinary officers, and support the mere 
form of a federal government. How do we stand with respect to 
foreign nations? It is a fact, that should strike us with surprize and 
with shame, that we are obliged to borrow money, in order to pay 
the interests of our debts. It is a fact, that these debts are every day 
accumulating by compound interest. This, sir, will one day endanger 
the peace of our country, and expose us to vicisitudes the most 
alarming. Such is the character of requisitions; Such the melancholy, 
dangerous condition, to which they have reduced us. Now, sir, 
after this full and fair experiment, with what countenance do gentle- 
men come forward, to recommend the ruinous principle, and make 
it the basis of a new government? Why do they affect to cherish 
this political demon, and present it once more to our embraces? The 
gentleman observes, that we cannot, even in a single state, collect 
the whole of a tax; Some counties will necessarily be deficient: In 
the same way, says he, some states will be delinquent. If this reason- 
ing were just, I should expect to see the states pay, like the counties, 
in proportion to their ability; which is not the fact. 


I shall proceed now more particularly to the proposition before 
the committee.® This clearly admits, that the unlimited power of 
taxation, which I have been contending for, is proper. It declares 
that after the states have refused to comply with the requisitions, 
the general government may enforce its demands, While the gentle- 
men’s proposal admits my principle, in its fullest latitude, the whole 
course of their argument is against it. The mode they point out 
would involve all the inconveniences, against which they would 
wish to guard. Suppose the gentlemen’s scheme should be adopted; 
Would not all the resources of the country be equally in the power 
of Congress? The states cannot have but one opportunity of refusal. 
After having passed through the empty ceremony of a requisition, 


9. For this proposition see “New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” 
Francis Childs’s Version, June 27, 1788, note 2. 
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the general government can enforce all its demands, without limita- 
tion or resistance. The states will either comply, or they will not. 
If they comply, they are bound to collect the whole of the tax from 
the citizens. The people must pay it. What then will be the disad- 
vantage of its being levied and collected by Congress, in the first 
instance? It has been proved, as far as probabilities can go, that the 
federal government will, in general, take the laws of the several 
states as its rule, and pursue those measures, to which the people are 
most accustomed. But if the states do not comply, what is the conse- 
quence? If the power of compulsion be a misfortune to the states, 
they must now suffer it, without opposition or complaint. I shall 
shew too, that they must feel it in an aggravated degree. It may 
frequently happen, that, though the states formally comply with the 
requisitions, the avails will not be fully realized by Congress: The 
states may be dilatory in the collection and payment, and may form 
excuses for not paying the whole: There may be also partial com- 
pliances, which will subject the Union to inconveniences. Congress 
therefore in laying the tax will calculate for these losses and incon- 
veniences: They will make allowances for the delays and delin- 
quencies of the states, and apportion their burthens accordingly: 
They will be induced to demand more than their actual wants. In 
these circumstances the requisitions will be made upon calculations 
in some measure arbitrary. Upon the constitutional plan, the only 
enquiry will be—how much is actually wanted; and how much can 
the object bear, or the people pay? On the gentlemen’s scheme, it 
will be—what will be the probable deficiencies of the states? for we 
must increase our demands in proportion, whatever the public wants 
may be, or whatever may be the abilities of the people. Now sup- 
pose the requisition is totally rejected, it must be levied upon the 
citizens, without reserve. This will be like inflicting a penalty upon 
the states: It will place them in the light of criminals. Will they 
suffer this? Will Congress presume so far? If the states solemnly 
declare they will not comply, does not this imply a determination 
not to permit the exercise of the coercive power? The gentlemen 
cannot escape the dilemma, into which their own reasoning leads 
them. If the states comply, the people must be taxed; If they do not 
comply, the people must equally be taxed: The burthen, in either 
case, will be the same; the difficulty of collecting the same. Sir, if 
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these operations are merely harmless and indifferent, why play the 
ridiculous farce? If they are inconvenient, why subject us to their 
evils? It is infinitely more eligible, to lay a tax originally, which will 
have uniform effects throughout the Union; which will operate 
equally and silently. The United States will then be able to ascertain 
their resources, and to act with vigor and decision: All hostility 
between the governments will be prevented: The people will con- 
tribute regularly and gradually, for the support of government; and 
all odious, retrospective enquiries will be precluded. 


But, the ill effects of the gentlemen’s plan do not terminate here. 
Our own state will suffer peculiar disadvantages from the measure. 
One provision in the amendment is, that no direct taxes shall be 
laid till after the impost and excise shall be found insufficient for the 
public exigencies; and that no excise shall be laid on articles of the 
growth or manufacture of the United States. Sir, the favorable mari- 
time situation of this state, and our large and valuable tracts of un- 
settled land, will ever lead us to commerce and agriculture as our 
proper objects. Unconfined, and tempted by the prospect of easy 
subsistance and independence, our citizens, as the country populates, 
will retreat back, and cultivate the western parts of our state. Our 
population, though extensive, will never be crowded, and conse- 
quently we shall remain an importing and agricultural state. Now, 
what will be the operation of the proposed plan? The general gov- 
ernment, restrained by the constitution from a free application to 
other resources, will push imposts to an extreme. Will excessive 
impositions on our commerce be favorable to the policy of this 
state? Will they not directly oppose our interests. Similar will be 
the operation of the other clause of the amendment, relative to 
excise. Our neighbours not possessed of our advantages for com- 
merce and agriculture, will become manufacturers: Their property 
will, in a great measure, be vested in the commodities of their own 
production: But a small proportion will be in trade, or in lands. 
Thus, on the gentlemen’s scheme, they will be almost free from 
burthens, while we shall be loaded with them. Does not the par- 
tiality of this strike every one? Can gentlemen, who are laboring for 
the interest of their state, seriously bring forward such propositions? 
It is the interest of New-York, that those articles should be taxed, 
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in the production of which, the other states exceed us. If we are not 
a manufacturing people, excises on manufactures will ever be for 
our advantage. This position is indisputable. Sir, I agree, that it is 
not good policy to lay excises to any considerable amount, while 
our manufactures are in their infancy—but are they always to be 
so? In some of the states, they already begin to make considerable 
progress. In Connecticut such encouragement is given, as will soon 
distinguish that state. Even at the present period, there is one article, 
from which, a revenue may very properly be drawn: I speak of 
ardent spirits. New-England manufactures more than a hundred gal- 
lons to our one. Consequently, an excise on spirits at the still-head 
would make those states contribute in a vastly greater proportion 
than ourselves. In every view, excises on domestic manufactures 
would benefit New-York. But the gentlemen would defeat the 
advantages of our situation, by drawing upon us all the burthens of 
government. The nature of our union requires, that we should give 
up our state impost: The amendment would forfeit every other ad- 
vantage. This part of the constitution should not be touched. The 
excises were designed as a recompence to the importing states, for 
relinquishing their imposts. Why then should we reject the benefits 
conferred upon us? Why should we run blindly against our own 
interest? 


Sir, I shall no further enlarge on this argument. My exertions have 
already exhausted me. I have persevered, from an anxious desire to 
give the committee the most complete conception of this subject. 
I fear however, that I have not been so successful, as to bestow upon 
it that full and clear light, of which it is susceptible. I shall conclude 
with a few remarks, by way of apology. I am apprehensive, Sir, 
that in the warmth of my feelings, I may have uttered expressions, 
which were too vehement. If such has been my language, it was 
from the habit of using strong phrases to express my ideas; and, 
above all, from the interesting nature of the subject. I have ever 
condemned those cold, unfeeling hearts, which no object can 
animate, I condemn those indifferent mortals, who either never 
form opinions, or never make them known. I confess, Sir, that on 
no subject, has my breast been filled with stronger emotions, or more 
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anxious concern. If any thing has escaped me, which may be con- 
strued into a personal reflection, I beg the gentlemen, once for all, 
to be assured, that I have no design to wound the feelings of any one 
who is opposed to me. While I am making these observations, I 
cannot but take notice of some expressions, which have fallen, in 
the course of the debate. It has been said, that ingenious men may 
say ingenious things, and that those, who are interested in raising 
the few upon the ruins of the many, may give to every cause an 
appearance of justice. I know not whether these insinuations allude 
to the characters of any, who are present, or to any of the reason- 
ings in this house. I presume that the gentlemen would not ungener- 
ously impute such motives to those, who differ from themselves. I 
declare, I know not any set of men who are to derive peculiar ad- 
vantages from this constitution. Were any permanent honors or 
emoluments to be secured to the families of those who have been 
active in this cause, there might be some ground for suspicion. But 
what reasonable man, for the precarious enjoyment of rank and 
power, would establish a system, which would reduce his nearest 
friends and his posterity to slavery and ruin? If the gentlemen 
reckon me among the obnoxious few, If they imagine, that I con- 
template, with an ambitious eye, the immediate honors of the gov- 
ernment; yet, let them consider, that I have my friends—my family 
—my children, to whom the ties of nature and of habit have attached 
me. If, to day, I am among the favoured few; my children, to- 
morrow, may be among the oppressed many: These dearest pledges 
of my patriotism may, at a future day, be suffering the severe dis- 
tresses, to which my ambition has reduced them. The changes in 
the human conditions are uncertain and frequent. Many, on whom 
fortune has bestowed her favours, may trace their family to a more 
unprosperous station; and many who are now in obscurity, may look 
back upon the affluence and exalted rank of their ancestors. But I 
will no longer trespass on your indulgence. I have troubled the 
committee with these observations, to shew that it cannot be the 
wish of any reasonable man, to establish a government unfriendly 
to the liberties of the people. Gentlemen ought not then to presume, 
that the advocates of this constitution are influenced by ambitious 
views. The suspicion, Sir, is unjust; the charge is uncharitable. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
of June 28 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 
These Resolutions were introduced to shew that it was the settled 
opinion of the Legislature as well before as after the Confederation 
that the Powers of Congress were inadequate— 
Mentioning the Subject of a Dictator was not necessary— 
The Gent. says he is for an energetic feederal Govt—what is it 
If what we Contend for by this System 
A Measure of Impost was once passed in this State—but afterwards 
frustrated by this State and Rhode Island— 
This failed in the State because not granted as Congress required— 
It was objected that it was not proper to grant any Very Extensive 
Power to Congress— 

Since the New System is proposed the Ground is changed 

now it tho’t best to encrease and Improve the old System 

These things do not in my Mind Comport 
Yesterday— 
1 That it is a republican System and the powers so divided that if 
2d. The Genl. Govt. never could have an Intention to destroy 
That the States had sufficient Power to resist 
That there was a concurrent Jurisdiction (except Imposts 
That the word Supreme does not 
Supreme can only mean that those Laws cannot be changed by Su- 
perior Power—The Laws of the Individual States as to taxes will 
also be Supreme 
Must be so adjudged in every Court— 
No Necessity that the one should controul the other 
Exer. A Man indebted to two Creditors—he must pay both—the 
Creditor who takes the first Steps 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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Every Power not delegated to the United States, rests with the re- 
spective States— 
When you give Genl. Legislative Powers to Govt. all Powers 
not reserved are given (except the unalienable Rights of Man- 
kind— 
This must remain with the State Govt. unless such are given away 
to the Genl Govt—Nothing can be taken away but what is granted 
to the Genl Govt— 
Is the Power of Taxation taken away—No 
Is an exclusive Grant of Taxation given (except on Imports) no— 
There might be another method—as that of Naturalization 
That by Construction would give an Exclusive Right— 
Neither of these three modes are taken— 
This is a concurrent Jurisdiction and the Genl. Govt. & State Govt. 
may tax the Same thing (except Imports) otherwise why are imports 
excepted. 
Therefore the States have every power of Taxation (except on 
Imports) 
Suppose Imports one third—The States have two thirds open to them 
but not Exclusively so— 
The Duties on Imports were necessarily given to the united State[s] 
for uniformity— 
The States should yield to them a great part of the Resources of 
the Community to discharge a large Debt— 
When the United State[s] Debts are discharged the Expenditure 
of each State will be Small— 
It is wise to leave open to the Genl. Govt the general Resources as 
they must be the General Paymaster— 
If there are not resources for all what will be the Conduct of the 
Genl Govermt. 
They will be destitute of prudence or they will defeat themselves— 
They must provide for the most urgent Necessity—they must 
Satisfy their 
in part but not Totally— 
If they render themselves Odious to the People they defeat them- 
selves but not the State Governmts 
The State Govts. can lay their Taxes with equal Authority 
In practice it will be this— 
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They lay Taxes on Such Objects as will be equally taxable in all the 
States, and will apply thro all the States equally— 
There will be an infinite variety of Objects in the respective State 
Govts. 
As to Houses and Lands Generally if taxed by the Genl Govt. it 
will be according to the Quantity—It may also bear a State Tax 
One object only fix for State Taxes vizt. Personal Estate 
Then why not Separate these things and leave them to the State 
Govts. 
Answer—because in Times of War these things may be necessarily 
Taxed by the Genl. Govt. 
If men sent to the Genl Govt. are to be Harpies and Vultures but 
if to [be] considered as men of prudence attached 
A Poll Tax has been objected to—This State has that Power—is it 
therefore a Tyrannical Govt—May not Cases happen in War or 
Otherwise as to make A poll Tax necessary—Exigencies may arise 
in which it will [be] indispensibly necessary 
Holland 
It is said it will be impracticable to Execute it— 
Then why is unsafe to give if it cannot be exercised 
No reason given why it cannot be exercised— 
A Man in a National Govt. can compute what Taxes on Con- 
sumption Articles will bear—They can assess Lands—Can they 
not employ our own Supervisors for that purpose— 
If the Money is wanted and can be raised is [it] not better to give 
the Power and raise them to accumulate Debts— 
They cannot oppress One State more than Another because there 
is a Rule— 
It will operate Salutarily and with Caution and lay their Taxes on 
Luxuries—And draw what they can from indirect Taxation— 
It is their Interest to do this because they will not render themselves 
Odious—This is Com Sense—and necessary to a Support of their 
Power— 
The State Govts. can go further in Experimts. in Taxation 
This Power is practicable and will operate in a Salutary Manner 
The Gent Yesterday entered into a Eulogium on our State Govts— 
This is not to the point if true— 
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But the whole States Govt. have not operated well—Rhode Island 
has not operated well— 
In our State Govt. has operated tollerably— 
but why so little Credit—Why Lands depreciated—why no money 
lent 
But if the State Govts. operate well what is that to the operat of the 
Genl Govt. which it is admitted do not 
It is to shew that in Time when the Embarrasmts are removed they 
will comply with requisitions— 
The Facts are otherwise—the Resolutions read contradict it— 
The States who suffered most by the war have paid most and best 
complied— 
The States having the Power of Deliberation wish to save them- 
selves 
A State pressed with war will exert themselves and Comply— 
New Hampshire So. Carolina & Georgia have paid almost nothing— 
This State and Pensylvania paid almost all that is paid— 
Congress can scarcely pay their officers & keep up a Shaddow of 
Govt. 
They are now negociating a Loan to pay Interest—is this right in 
time of Peace— 
This is the History of Requisitions—They have not contributed any 
thing in proportion to each other even where they have contributed 
Now Proposition before the House 
Insert it ? 
The Proposition admits in its full force that an unlimitted Power of 
Taxation is necessary in the Genl. Govt. 
If the State Govts. are not able to supply the Genl Govt. and Sup- 
port the State Govts. it comes to the same thing—for by the 
Amendmt. the Genl Govt. is finally to tax & Collect— 
More likely to be less Burthensome in the Genl Govt. than in the 
State Govts— 
If the Genl. Govt. regulate by requisition they only demand in sums 
all they want 


2. For the proposition which McKesson intended to insert at this point, see 
“New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks,” Francis Childs’s Version, June 27, 
1788, note 2. 
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If they Tax—they will consider what Tax any Article can bear—If 
the Article canot bear it—They will tax Less— 

When Several States have not complyed will congress fix a Stigma 
And Collect by force. No— 

The others who are willing will distress themselves— 

Some of the States are so much in Debt that they cannot pay—A 
compromise must be made— 

Georgia Offers Lands for her specie Requisition and a further 

Sum—She is a Bankrupt—The Lands must be accepted and her 

Debt cancelled— 

If a War happens the like will happen again—We have paid but 

what we have paid too much we must loose— 

It is better to loose the Debt than enforce payment by war and 

blood— 

This State will be one of the Contributing and loosing States and 
Therefore 

Another Argumt.—No Excise on the Growth or manufacture of any 
State—We are a navigating State—We have a Western Territory— 
Our Surpluss population will improve that—We shall be carriers and 
proceed in agriculture 

When the merchant pays the Tax the loss is a loss to the State— 
New England full of people—are manufacturers—that object will 
encrease with them 

It is our Interest to have excises laid on manufactures— 

A Duty may be laid at the Still Head on Ardent Spirits— 

New England manufactures much more than our State 
Pensylvania manufactures many things more than us— 

Connecticut is improving manufactures— 

Therefore we should Consent to Excise as it will relieve us— 
Virginia as an Importing State tho’t that Excise would operate on 
them Injuriously— 

It would be an impolictic Restriction—we should suffer by it— 
The Power may be safely Trusted to the Genl Govt—they exercise 
it prudently—If not trusted to them this State will Suffer and be 
unequally taxed— 

Conclude 

An Appology for myself I have used Strong Expressions—I am much 
Interested in this Constitution It is owing to my Earnestness and 
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used to Strong Expressions—I mean not to hurt the feelings of any 
Gentlemen— 

A Gent said (Mr. Williams) something about artful Cunning or 
ambitious Men. 

If this was a constitution that would establish a Nobility an Ambi- 
tious Man would have temptations— 

But what can any man hope from a Govt. depending on the Suffrages 
of the People 

Men must not only be considered as designing and Ambitious but 
also with affection or attention to his posterity— 

It cannot be the wish of a rational Man who considers the Vicisitudes 
of Human Life to establish a Tyranny— 


New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
of June 28 


(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Saturday—Mr Hamilton 

The Gent. of Ulster seems to suspect (ags.) were intrd. to shew 
inconsisty. 

The papers read, to prove the distress ys. State suffered. The inef- 
ficacy of Requisn.—the sentt. of ye Legislar—Dictator ye ebullition 
of ardent 

What is energetic fedl. govt—one operatg. on States or individs. 
Impost once passed—then repeald, afterwds. defeated—his opn. al- 
ways for it—takes it for granted—but opposed in manner asked. 
The opinion then was—Congress ought not to have power assumed. 
Now it is said, ye. Congress ought to have had addl. powers—at a 
loss, to reconcile the opposn. 

Endd. yesterday, to establish several princs— 

1. That this govt. is a Republic wth all the characterices of one. 

2. Infered from it safely trusted, and no danger of yr injg. ye 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 


Albany. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 


July 26, 1788. 
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State govt—could have no view, and the States wd. have means to 
resist. 

3d. The right of taxes concurrent. 

The word supreme, means ye act cant be contd. by ye act of no other. 
The acts of US—so also yt. of ye States. 

This could take place—one penny in ye pd be each. 

The Govt. taking ye. first step wd. be rewdd. 

The thing pracl. by exper—like ye case of 2 Credrs, the first crr. 
take ye Step (—) 

The engy. will be in a Situtn—the same as if in one or both. 

The principle, all powers not granted, reserved—as a portion of 
soverigns. 

When you give general Legise. powers to States—none reserved, 
but such as is reserv’d and unalienable rights. 

1. The rule difft. as appld. to States difft—because the sovereignties 
already given—therefore all not taken away remains. 

Not a word, yt power is exclusive yr. 

2. Another when a power is given to one and by another clause 
taken by another 

3. A power may be given, weh. it is physically impossible both can 
exercise—uniform naturln by implication—neither of these apply 
to ye matter of taxation—no direct inconsistency—if willing to give 
it this explanation. 

The consequence is all sources of Revenue—open but imports— 
this but % *% open to both. 

Can it be doubted, they will be suppd, when % of the Revenue 
opened. 

The demands for the present considerable. 

Sources of Revenue must be left. 

Soon will be small. 

We are forming a govt. for posterity. 

It is wise to give ye genl. govt. 

Admitted yt. the wants of a commy. are equal to its resources. If 
ye resources are equal then ye difficulty cant happen. If not to 
happen—the primary objects—the State govt—and general govt. 
These objects must be satid then if beyond ability they cant be 
provided for wt oppress. Absurd yt. ye. Represns. of one will op- 
press more than other. If we cant pay all—pay as much as we can. 
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This will be the reasong—the people represented in yt. govt— 

The natl. operatn. will be mutual forbearance—if they do not—the 
State govts—can defeat ym—equal authority—more confidence of 
the people. 

Genr. curny their too far—it will operate thus— 

The Govt. will take parl. objects—such as will operate to make ye. 
tax equal. Sufft. objects will remain in ye several States—not of 
general. 

Many things yt. The States can legislative upon—that ye general. 
One object, will be left to the States—taxing by the Lump— 
Why not seperate—answer—because though this may be ye case— 
in war it may be necssy. 

If we suppose ye men delegated to be vultures not worthy of con- 
fidence—this reason no wh. but conclusive. The State has a right 
to lay a poll Tax—are they tyrants? 


Mr. Haml. Again a poll tax but may be necessary 

—Holland gave once %o part— 

It is sd. impossible to exercise ye power—concludes yt. it is safe, 
if impossible. 

But it may bevd. exercise it despotically. 

If yis. will exercise despotism. 

The general govt. may lay a tax, on consumptn.—on Land by 
commes. to value on assessment, as ye State do. 

Not bound, to vary—because they must lay the tax by a rule. 

It will render it necessary to act wt. caution. 

Must tax Luxeries—lest they disoblige the com. people. 

If they are prudent, they will make regn the least oppressive. 

The power in ye. gen. govt. will operate to make taxes equal and 
least oppressive. 

An eulogium on State govts.—not ye questn—the States have been 
not so well as is pretd—other States have done ill—credit is low— 
lands deprecd—so 4 Ct—admitted. yt. will be cured—what has this 
to do wt. gen Govermt? 

Intended to induce a beleif, ye States will comply wt. requisitions, 
if circumstances—what has happd. since peace—Some States wch. 
fell most by ye war, contod. most since. Defalcation in Requsn— 
owing to delibern—to parl. charactrs—influence. In every war those 
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near ye seat of ye war—NHampshire pd. nothing, N. Carolina— 

nothing—did not suffer by ye war. Congress with great difficulty 

support yr. officers. 

Ever since ye. peace borrowed to pay, the Interest loaned. 

The States do not contribute in proportion. The propn. admits. an 

unld. power. 

Involves the same Consequs—because if it demands more than is 

suff. to both. 

More likely to exist under ye amendment than under. ye clause. 

They will calculate upon estimates. 

If they tax they will estimate upon ye sources. 

Requsn. if not complied wth. by some States. 

Then Congress to inflict a penalty—to disgrace them—will never 

do it—some will do it no remedy—the demands on some States, 

never can pay—must forgive ye debt.—a recent Ins seen—Georgia 

The same will proposes a Cession, but requires a credit, more 

always happens) fan alle hertere uin—cannot recover it—injures 

Im taxes— q ) 
us—the same will always happen. 

Object. to excise on growths manufacture—against ye State—be- 

cause we shall not be a manufacg State—we reduce ye genl. govt. 

to the necessy. of laying all taxes on imports— 

These divided between importer & consumer when plenty ye im- 

porter pays a part. 

The Eastern States manufacture—N Engd. manufacture more, ardt. 

Spirits than we do— 

The eastern States encourage manufacts——put it out of our power 

to derive advantages. 

You are to presume they will not be laid prematurely. 

Apologizes, for using strong expressions—mode he is accustomed— 

and earnest. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Fourth Speech 
of June 28° 


(NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


A letter of the ist inst. says, “That on Saturday the 28th ult. the 
Convention were still discussing the rst clause of the 8th section of 
the rst article, respecting the powers of Congress. Objections were 
at large stated, and amendments proposed by Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Lansing,*? who were answered by Mr. Hamilton in 
a most animated and powerful defence of the clause.* Mr. Lansing 
in reply, let fall some expressions which tended to shew an incon- 
sistency in Col. Hamilton’s conduct. He asserted that in the Federal 
Convention that gentleman had agreed strongly that the State gov- 
ernments ought to be subverted or reduced to mere corporations. 
He compared these sentiments to those he had avowed in the present 
Convention, viz. That the State governments were necessary for 
the preservation of liberty. This called up Mr. Hamilton, who en- 
tered into a statement of facts; denied what the gentleman had as- 
serted; declared that in the General Convention his ideas had been 
uniformly the same as on the present occasion: that tho’ he at that 
time declared, as he had constantly and publicly done since, his 
apprehension that the State governments would finally subvert the 
general system, unless the arm of the Union was more strengthened 
than it was even by this Constitution; yet he had through the whole 
of the business advocated the preservation of the State governments, 
and affirmed them to be useful and necessary. He accused Mr. 
Lansing’s insinuation as improper, unbecoming and uncandid. Mr. 
Lansing rose, and with much spirit resented the imputation. He 
made an appeal to Judge Yates,° who had taken notes in the Federal 
Convention for a proof of Mr. Hamilton’s expressions. This pro- 
duced some disorder in the Committee, and the Chairman was obliged 
to call to order. A motion for adjournment put an end to the 
altercation.® 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, July 4, 1788. 
1. The account of H’s remarks on June 28, 1788 in The Daily Advertiser 
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is the most complete available. Francis Childs, who took notes in shorthand, did 
not relate what H said in reply to John Lansing, Jr.’s charge that he had 
stated in the Constitutional Convention that the states should be left only with 
corporate rights. Childs wrote: “Mr. Hamilton here interrupted Mr. Lansing 
and contradicted, in the most positive terms, the charge of inconsistency in- 
cluded in the preceding observations. This produced a warm personal alter- 
cation between those gentlemen, which engrossed the remainder of the day. As 
this dispute was of a delicate nature, and as a statement of the circumstances, 
however cautiously formed, may wear a complexion not perfectly satisfactory 
to the parties; the Editor presumes, that the public will excuse an entire omis- 
sion of the subject” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of 
the State of New-York, 123). 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. John Williams, Melancton Smith, and John Lansing, Jr. 

4. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech of June 28,” Francis 
Childs’s Version. 

5. Robert Yates. See “Constitutional Convention. Speech on a Plan of Gov- 
ernment,” June 18, 1787, Robert Yates’s Version. 

6. The “altercation” was renewed on Monday, June 30. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Fourth Speech 
of June 28 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 28, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton—There would be a rivalship of Power—That the 
danger was that the State Govts. would Subvert the National 
Government 
It was not the prevailing opinion that the State Govts would be 
subverted. 

—He says that I tho’t the Subversion of the State Govt necessary— 
I wished to have an Extensive State Govt. but advanced as a reason 
Reason that the State Governmts. should carry Govts. Home 
The System fell Short of my Ideas in the Convention— 

Mr Lansing—The Honoble. Member will recollect he said between 
the Individual States and the united States there would be hos- 
tility— 

The member wanted to place them in the Quality of Corpora- 
tions— 


None of their Laws to take Effect without an Officer of the united 
States present— 
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Mr Hamilton I Supposed a Rivalship of Power—I was for giving ad- 
ditional Cautions in favor of the National Govt— 

I held up the State Govts. as necessary to the Support of Govern- 
ment 

I think it highly improper and uncandid for a Gent. to mention 
in this Committee Argumts. by me used in that Convention— 

Mr. Lansing—I am charged with being uncandid & improper Be- 
havior— 

I did not at first express the matter as full as it came out after- 
wards— 

I was compelled to it—The Matters of that Convention were no 
longer Secrete when their proceedings were published— 

The Convention have a right to call on us— 

Mr Hamilton—A disingenuty is imputed to me—That Honorable 
Member ought to retract it—It is improper to be here introduced 
—because if my Sentiments were improper—the Convention tho’t 
differently—To bring forth Individial Sentiments to operate agt. 
the Acts of Convention— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 


From James Madison 
[Richmond, June 30, 1788] ? 


Inclosed is the final result of our conventional deliberations. The 
intended address of the minority proved to be of a nature appre- 
hended by me.? It was rejected by the party themselves when pro- 
posed to them, and produced an auspicious conclusion to the busi- 
ness. As I shall set out in a few days for N. York, I postpone further 
explanations. I have this instant the communications from N. Hamp- 
shire, via Poughkepsy; * also your two favors of the 19 & 20. 

Vi aiecty. Js. Madison Jr 


30 June 1788 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. In JCHW, I, 463, this letter is dated June 31, 1788. 
2. See Madison to H, June 27, 1788. 
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3. News of the ratification of the Constitution by New Hampshire had been 
sent to Madison on June 24 by Philip Schuyler (see John Langdon to H, June 
De 786) 


New York Ratif ying Convention. Remarks * 


(NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 30, 1788] 


On Monday Mr. Yates was again called upon by Mr. Lansing for 
his evidence; ® to which Mr. Hamilton freely submitted. Mr. Yates 
made an apology for the possible mistakes of his minutes, and said 
that in the General Convention, Mr. Hamilton had urged strongly 
for giving the most compleat sovereignty to Congress, and that in 
order to prevent the encroachments which he feared the State gov- 
ernments would make on the Union, they should be reduced to a 
smaller scale and be invested with only corporate powers. Mr. 
Hamilton observed, that corporate was an ambiguous term, and 
asked Mr. Yates if he understood that he (Mr. Hamilton) used it 
as descriptive of powers, similar to those of the city of New-York? 
To which Mr. Yates answered in the negative; adding that he under- 
stood the gentleman not to wish such a privation of powers as would 
reduce the States to mere corporations in the popular acceptation 
of that term; but only such as would prevent the Members from 
retarding in any degree, the operations of the united government. 
Col. Hamilton then asked him if he did not, after the above men- 
tioned debate in the Federal Convention, hear him (Col. Hamilton) 
say, that his opinion was that the State governments ought to be 
supported, and that they would be useful and necessary: and fur- 
ther asked him if he did not remember that he (Col. Hamilton) had 
recommended (as an additional security to the States governments) 
a Court of Impeachments, to be composed by the Chief Judges 
of the several States, together with the Chief Justice of the United 
States. To all which Mr Yates gave an affirmative answer. On Mr. 
Jay’s proposing to Mr. Yates some questions with a view to set the 
matter in the most explicit point of light, Mr. Yates answered as 
before, that Col. Hamilton’s design did not appear to him to point 
at a total extinguishment of the State governments, but only to 
deprive them of the means of impeding the operation of the Union. 
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Some explanations were attempted by Mr. Lansing, but as Mr. Jay 
was already on his legs, the gentleman * was called to order. Mr. 
Lansing afterwards expressed a wish that Mr. Yates’s notes might 
be read; but it was not permitted on the suggestion that it ought 
to be brought forward by a formal motion, according to the rule 
of the House. Mr. Lansing not seeing fit to comply with this, the 
affair was terminated by a motion to adjourn. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, July 4, 1788. 

1. The dispute between H and John Lansing, Jr., which began on June 28, 
was continued on Monday, June 30. The most complete account of this dis- 
pute appeared in The Daily Advertiser. Francis Childs did not record the 
exchange of June 30. “The personal dispute between Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Lansing,” he wrote, “was again brought forward, and occupied the attention 
of the committee, for a considerable part of this day” (Childs, Debates and 
Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 123). 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. For the request of John Lansing, Jr., that Robert Yates read to the 
Convention a part of the notes he had made in the Constitutional Convention, 
see “New York Ratifying Convention. Fourth Speech of June 28,” News- 
paper Account. 

4. In newspaper, “gentlemen.” 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, June 30, 1788] 


Mr. Lansing stated the differences between him & Mr. Hamilton 
on Saturday— 
Mr. Hamilton stated the sentimts. he had held forth— 
And denied that he ever was for Subverting the State Govts. or 
reducing them to the State of Corporations— 

Mr. Lansing—The Question is what were the Sentimts. the Honoble. 
Gent maintained. 
The Idea he held up was it necessary to reduce the State Govts. to 
the Situation 

Mr. Yates— A disagreable Controversy— 
perhaps I may in my Notes have omitted something— 
I endeavoured to take nothing but truth— 
I went with great Reluctance—I held it my Duty to go— 
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I every day reduced my Notes to the form of the Speech— 

The Plan as reported was nearly such as it is now— 

He gave a preference to that [which] the House had gone thro 
instead of the federal plan 

That the state Govts. would in their nature be unfriendly to the 

Genl. Governmt. 

That whether it was a general Sentimt. cannot be declared— 

Many of the leading Characters were of that opinion— 

Mr. Hamilton— The Convention as a Body meant to preserve the 
State Governments— 

That he did suppose that there would be an opposition between 
the State Govts. And Genl Govt and therefore necessary to fortify 
the Genl Govt— 

I suppose the word Corporate Rights not to have been used by 

me—but to be result of the gentlemans reasoning or Idea of my 

Reasoning— 

Mr. Yates— in answer to the Question that it was probable or possi- 
ble that the State Govts. would be extinguished, and therefore it 
was best to form the Genl. Govt. so as not to have any dependence 
on the State Govts—best to stand on its own footing— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 


To James Madison 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 1 


Dear Sir 

Your letter of the 20th. came to hand two days since. I regret that 
your prospects were not yet reduced to greater certainty. There 
is more and more reason to believe that our conduct will be influ- 
enced by yours. 

Our discussions have not yet travelled beyond the power of taxa- 
tion. To day we shall probably quit this ground to pass to another. 
Our arguments confound, but do not convince. Some of the leaders 
however appear to me to be convinced by circumstances and to be 
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desirous of a retreat. This does not apply to the Chief, who wishes 
to establish Clintonism on the basis of Antifcederalism. 
I remain Affecty Yrs A Hamilton 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. July 2, the approximate date of this letter has been used because of a 
statement in the second paragraph of H’s letter. “Our discussions” he wrote, 
“have not yet travelled beyond the power of taxation. To day we shall probably 
quit this ground to pass to another.” The New York Convention finished its 
debate on the power of taxation on July 2. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
Di Aes 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton 

Loans in Time of Peace peculiar to our Govt. because made thro 
Necessity— 
The Inconvenience of being in Debt is a sufficient restriction— 
If I was reason I would 
The Only Method of preventing Loans to an improper Degree [is 
to] give them all the Resources of the Country that they may be 
able by their Own Efforts to avoid the Necessity of Loans— 
Neither should their Power be restrained— 
When the Resourses of the Country are insufficient they ought to 
have the Unrestricted Power of making Loans— 
This is restraining the Arm of Power which is necessary for its de- 
fence— 
Gent. seem to dread Corruption * 
Foreign Corruption is the most dangerous and to be dreaded— 
If a foreign Power can corrupt a Small minority of your Counsel in 
Senate, only five, and they will prevent a Loan, which may be neces- 
sary for Your Common Defence— 
Corruption has had its Effects in the Commonwealths of Holland 
and Sweden and other Republic’s— 

We ought not to facilitate the like in our Govt— 
We ought not to do any thing to impede a Loan when necessary— 
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As to the Gent from Ulster—+* 

It was a part of the policy between the Northn. & So. Navigatg & 
non Navigatg States that Treaties should not be made whereby many 
States might be Injured— 

As to Impeachmts—They are the accusations of the Representatives 
of the People and therefore popular— 

to guard Innocence it is necessary that 74ds. Should find the party 


uilt 
eee may in some Cases be a proper Guard it cannot be neces- 
sary [in] other Cases—especially where the Genl defence is con- 
cerned— 
Navigat Acts were contended to be made by %ds. but at last a 
Majority prevailed— 
In this Case it would Embarrass your defence— 
The Power of the President to send an Act back with his objections 
does not weigh—Because tho he may do that it cannot be necessary 
to establish it so as always to have two thirds— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. At the conclusion of a long debate, chiefly between Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston and Melancton Smith, the Ratifying Convention on July 2 
considered Sections 8, 9, and 1o of Article I of the Constitution. “As the 
secretary read the paragraphs,” Francis Childs recorded, “amendments were 
moved, in the order and form hereafter recited.” The first amendment was 
proposed by John Lansing, Jr., “to the paragraph respecting the borrowing 
of money.” It reads as follows: “Provided, That no money be borrowed on the 
credit of the United States, without the assent of two thirds of the members 
of both houses present” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention 
of the State of New-York, 136). H’s speech was in opposition to Lansing’s 
amendment. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. Governor George Clinton had said “that the Constitution had made two 
thirds necessary where there is as much danger of Influence or Corruption” 
(John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society). Clinton meant that 
two-thirds of Congress was as necessary to make loans as to convict on im- 
peachment or to make treaties. 

4. George Clinton. See note 3. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of July 2 
(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton—The Gentn. states, the danger of making Loans in 

extreme—no Instances to prove. 

A nation will seldom make them unless necessary. 

Rarely happens that Nations in peace 

ours (—) singular instance— 

To prevent Loans, is to give them ye commd. of all their resources. 
The Gentn. think it necessary to lay checks—he reasons diff—no 
Checks should be laid, in order to guard against foreign Enemies. 

One third will have it in their power, to retard operations. 

The Gentn. have laboured to prove Corrup. Foreign corruption 
most dangerous in Reps. This cannot be wise, cannot be proper. 

On all quest. some truth much error. 

The question is to the facility of gaining the Resolution of the gov- 

ernments. 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
OF JUve2= 

(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 

[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— 

The Gent says if they are disinclined to a War they will clogg it 
agreed 3—but his Amendment is to encrease their Power 

If the President interposes Objections from Local Views it is an 
evill which can only be remedied by 74ds— 
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The Gent would have 24ds in all Cases—This encreases the Evil— 
The fisheries are claimed by France England & the Eastern States 
The Navigation of the Mississippi 

Our Western Posts—perhaps we could persuade a Majority to assist 
us to obtain them—but perhaps one third part might not concur— 
It should be in our power to enforce a defence and assert the Rights 
of the Nation—And the Major will should be left open to make the 
defence and assert the Rights— 

When you cannot raise more Money by Taxes and more is necessary 
you must have recourse to Loans—And must not fetter the Gov- 
ermt— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. H’s second speech was on the same subject as his first (see “New York 
Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 2.” John McKesson’s Version). 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. John Lansing, Jr., had spoken after H’s first speech. As reported by 
McKesson, Lansing said: “It is said that a War may be necessary—and one 
third may prevent it. If a war necessary the Sentimts. of a large proportion of 
the People must go with it” (John McKesson MS Notes). 

4. H 1s referring to a statement by Lansing which in the incomplete form 
presented by McKesson is as follows: “If the President from whatever Quarter 
has any local Views” (John McKesson MS Notes). 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 2 


(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Mr Hamilton sd. If the States are not united, therefore necessary to 
clog it—concludes the other way. 

The major Interests, ought always to govern. 

If it shd. become a steady principle, not to make war for rights, soon 
have no rights. 


aeeencien Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
any. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
ay uly oy 


(JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— I add to enforce the Ideas of the member who spoke 
last 8 
The Gent from Dutchess ¢ says it is less dangerous to grant power 
to restrain an Act than a power to do 
Here the Power to restrain is as dangerous as to do an Act—The 
Power to restrain here is to restrain you from your defence— 
The Gentleman ® contends that there may be corruption in a Ma- 
jority or the whole— 
We contend that there may be corruption in a Small Body only 
five 
If evils are to be submitted to which to be prefered—to trust a ma- 
jority of your whole Govt. and president to enter into a War of 
Ambition—or to put it into the power of a minority to prevent your 
own defence agt. an Ambitious War— 
What Interest in a Republic to have a War of Ambition—Some 
Individuals may obtain a part of the Common Frame—but no men 
can acquire Territory— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. This speech is on an amendment, introduced by John Lansing, Jr., which 
provided “That no money be borrowed on the credit of the United States, 
without the assent of two thirds of the members of both houses present 
(Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 
136). For H’s other remarks on this amendment, see the first and second 
speeches of July 2. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1788. 

3. The gentleman “who spoke last” was Richard Harison. 

4. Melancton Smith. 

5. Presumably Melancton Smith. But if any member made such a statement, 
it was not recorded by McKesson. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
of July 2 


(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION) ?# 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 2, 1788] 


Power of Restraint dangerous—we may have a War of defence— 
therefore dangerous. 

The reasoning restri[c]ting just or unjust. 

The object to carry on war for defence ill founded as applys. 
Contending for corruption of a majority. 

They say a Corrupt. to a small part—Improbable the whole, shall 
be corrupted, and corrupt ye whole. 

Republic less likely to go to 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17- 
July 26, 1783. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
ofa iuiveae 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 3, 1788] 
Mr. Hamilton explained— 
I suppose It intends that a Vessel bound from one State to another— 


If she puts into any port in another State [to] which She is bound 
She shall not there be Obliged [to] enter clear or pay Duties 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. H’s remarks were made in reply to Melancton Smith’s request that H 
explain the clause in the Constitution which reads: “Nor shall Vessels bound 
to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another.” 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 3° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 3, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— The word Impair an english word and means to 
weaken or Injure. This gives no Light, how far shall this weakening 
extend—lIs it practicable so to State it as to prevent Litigation here- 
after. 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. H’s remarks were made in reply to Samuel Jones, who asked: “What is 
the Extent of the word Impair” in the clause of the Constitution providing that 
no state shall pass any “Law impairing the Obligation of Contracts’? 


To James Madison 
[New York, July 8, 1788] 


My Dear Sir 

I felicitate you sincerely on the event in Virginia; 1 but my satis- 
faction will be allayed, if I discover too much facility in the business 
of amendment-making. I fear the system will be wounded in some 
of its vital parts by too general a concurrence in some very injudi- 
cious recommendations. I allude more particularly to the power of 
taxation. The more I consider requisition in any shape the more 
I am out of humour with it. 

We yesterday passed through the constitution. To day some 
definitive proposition is to be brought forward; * but what we are 
at a loss to judge. We have good reason to believe that our opponents 
are not agreed, and this affords some ground of hope. Different 
things are thought of— Conditions precedent, or previous amend- 
ments; Conditions subsequent, or the proposition of amendments 
upon condition, that if they are not adopted within a limited time, 
the state shall be at liberty to withdraw from the Union, and lastly 
recommendatory amendments. In either case constructive declara- 
tions will be carried as far as possible. We will go as far as we can 
in the latter without invalidating the act, and will concur in rational 
recommendations. The rest for our opponents. 
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We are informed, There has been a disturbance in the City of 
Albany on the qth of July which has occasioned bloodshed.* The 
antifcederalists were the aggressors & the Feederalists the Victors. 
Thus stand our accounts at present. We trust however the matter 
has passed over & tranquillity been restored. 

Yrs Affecty A Hamilton 


New York July 8. 88 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Virginia had ratified the Constitution on June 25, 1788. 

2. The New York Ratifying Convention had gone through the Constitution 
section by section. On July 7 the final article was read and debated. 

3. On July 9, one day later than H anticipated, John Lansing, Jr., submitted 
to the Convention a number of amendments to the Constitution. 

4. The riot in Albany, a predominantly Federalist town, had occurred when 
a procession of Federalists encountered an Antifederalist parade. In the en- 
suing battle, in which the Antifederalists were routed by the numerically 
superior Federalists, one person was killed and eighteen were wounded. 

There is some confusion as to where H was at this time. The following 
evidence can be given for his presence in New York City: there is no record 
of his having participated in the debates of the Convention between July 3 
and 12, and he dates this letter “New York July 8, 88.” On the other hand, 
the envelope is marked “from Poughkeepsie,” and H writes in his letter: “We 
yesterday passed through the constitution. To day some definitive proposition 
is to be brought forward... .” It seems unlikely that if H were in New York 
City he could have been informed so quickly of the events in Poughkeepsie. 


From John Sullivan * 
Durham [New Hampshire] July roth 1788. 


Dear Sir 

Capt Roche * who was employed by me in consequence of your 
directions to forward the news of New Hampshires having adopted 
the new Constitution,’ called on me this Day with the Inclosed Ac- 
count, the Ballance of which I paid him in Cash and have taken the 
Liberty of drawing on you for the same with the addition of seven 
shillings more which is the Loss by Discount & postage at 34% per 
Cent. His Laiming a horse was unfortunate but could not be avoided. 
I shewd him your Letter to me and in every respect complied with 
your directions and I have no Doubt of his having used every Exer- 
tion to fulfill your commands aside as I have advanced the Cash I 
doubt not my Bill will be duly honoured 
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I am very respectfult Sir your most obedy and very humble servt 


Jno. Sullivan 
Honble: Colo Hamilton 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Sullivan had served as president of the New Hampshire Ratifying Con- 
vention. 

2. Possibly Captain John Roach who had served in the Continental Navy 
during the American Revolution. 

3. See H to Sullivan, June 6, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Resolution 
by John Jay * 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 11, 1788] 


Resolved, as the opinion of the Committee that the Constitution 
under consideration ought to be ratified by this convention. 

Resolved further as the opinion of this Committee that such parts 
of the said constitution as may be thought doubtful ought to [be] 
explained and that whatever amendments may be deemed useful or 
expedient ought to be recommended. 


D, in writing of H, John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, 
New York City. 

1. On July 7, the New York Convention finished going through the Con- 
stitution, which, since the beginning of the Convention on June 17, had been 
debated clause by clause. On July 7, John Lansing, Jr., “presented to the 
committee a bill of rights to be prefixed to the Constitution” and on July 10 
submitted “a plan of amendments” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the 
Convention of the State of New-York, 141). On July 11, John Jay introduced a 
resolution which had been drafted by H. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Notes for Speech 
of July 12° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 12, 1788] 


A. I. A republic a word used in various senses. 
Has been applied to aristocracies and monarchies. 
JCH Transcripts, AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. The first part of H’s outline for a speech in the Ratifying Convention is 
taken from the JCH Transcript, for no other record of it exists; the second 
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. To Rome under the Kings. 

. To Sparta though a Senate for life. 

. To Carthage though the same. 

. To United Netherlands, though Stadholder, Hereditary 

nobles: 

5. To Poland though aristocracy and monarchy 

6. To Great Britain though Monarchy &c 

Again great confusion about the words. Democracy, Aris- 

tocracy, Monarchy 

I. Democracy defined by some Rousseau &c 

A government exercised by the collective body of the 
People 
2 Delegation of their power has been made the criterion 
of Aristocracy 

II. Aristocracy has been used to designate governments. 
1. Where an independent few possessed sovereignty. 
2. Where the representatives of the people possessed it. 

III. Monarchy, where sovereignty in the hands of a single 
man 
[@s> General idea—Independent in his situation. in any 

other sense would apply to State of New York 

Democracy in my sense, where the whole power of the 

government in the people 

I. Whether exercised by themselves, or 

2. By their representatives chosen by them either mediately 

or immediately amid legally accountable to them. 


_ 


aw nd 


Aristocracy where whole sovereignty is permanently in the 
hands of a few for life or hereditary 


" Monarchy where the whole sovereignty is in the hands of 


one man for life or hereditary. 
Mixed government when these three principles unite. 


I. Consequence, the proposed government a representative 
democracy. 


part is taken from H’s draft in the Library of Congress. See note 2 for the point 
at which H’s draft begins. For the version of this speech reported in The [New 
York] Daily Advertiser, see the document following. Although H’s notes for 
a speech suggest a much longer one than that reported in The Daily Advertiser, 
they are sufficiently similar to indicate that The Daily Advertiser gave a con- 
densed version of the speech for which these notes were made. 
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1. House of representatives directly chosen by the peo- 
ple for two years. 

2. Senate indirectly chosen by them for six years 

3. President indirectly chosen by them for four years. 

gas> Thus legislative and executive representatives of the 

people. 

4. Judicial power, representatives of the people indirectly 
chosen during good behaviour. 

5. All officers indirect choice of the people. 

g&s> Constitution revocable and alterable by the people. 


C2 I. This representative democracy as far as is consistent with 


its genius has all the features of good government. These 
features. 


I. 


An immediate and operative representation of the peo- 
ple which is found in the house of representatives. 


. Stability and Wisdom which is found in the Senate. 
. A vigorous executive which is found in the president. 


4. An independent judicial, which is found in the Supreme 


If. 


Court &c. 


. A seperation of the essential powers of government. 


Ascertain the sense of the Maxim. 


. One department must not wholly possess the powers of 


another. 

= Montesquieu. 

= British Government. 

Departments of power must be seperated, yet so as to 
check each other. 

1. Legislative 

2. Legislative executive. 

3. Judicial legislative. 

4. Legislative judicial. 


gas All this done in the proposed Constitution. 


1. Legislative in the Congress, yet checked by negative 
of the Executive. 

2. Executive in the President, yet checked by impeach- 
ment of Congress. 
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3. Judicial check upon legislative, or Interpretation of 
Laws. 
4. And checked by Legislative through Impeachment. 
D.2 1 Can such a Government apply to so extensive a Territory? 
Exaggerated ideas of extent. 


IN 
Sry 
14 

973: 


° 


42 
31 
II 434 
764% mean 86834 by 


(es 


Great Britain 
2 De[s]potic Government for a large country to be examined. 


Security 

against Cor- 
ruption re- 
specting offices— 


Review 


I First house of representatives chosen every 
second year &c 

II Senate for 6 years by Legislatures 
Rotation every two years 
probable increase— 

III Executive manner of appointment 
compensation— 
Negotiation of treaties 
Nomination of officers— 

IV Judicial power constitution of judges 
Extent of powers 
inferior Courts 
Trial by jury 


Criminal cases— 


Powers 


I ‘To provide revenue for the common defence 
II to regulate commerce 

III to declare war 

IV to raise & support armies 


2. At this point H’s draft begins. 
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V_ admission of new States 
V_ Disposal of property 


Miscellaneous advantages 


I to prohibit importation of slaves prior to 1808 

If account to be rendered of expenditure of 
monies 

III No state shall emit bills of Credit 
tender ex post facto law or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant title of no- 
bility 

V_ Definition of treason 

V_ Guarantee of republican Governments 


Discussion 


I Concurrent jurisdiction 
objections to system proposed recapitulation 
with additional idea respecting necessity of 
standing army— 


General observation 


i 


on restraint of revenue necessitating a standing 
army 
2 on restraint upon power respecting Militia tend- 
ing to the same point 
3 On restraint upon reeligibil(it)y of the executive 
after 8 years 
with a Council of influence— 


Desireable amendments 


Structure of Government 


1 in relation to house of representatives 
2 in relation to Court of impeachments 
3 in relation to standing armies 
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4 in relation to trial by jury 


This being the character of the constitution we 


are to adopt it is evident that it would be unwise 
upon speculative defects to reject it or even to do 
what might by possibility amount to a rejection— 


Let us now examine the nature of the propo- 


[sition] before us— 


I 


II 


First inquiry have we power— 

1 Trace it Convention direct that it be sub- 
mitted to Conventions for assent and rati- 
fication— 

2 Congress send it to legislatures to be sub- 
mitted in conformity to that resolution 

3 Joint resolutions submit it for that purpose— 

Consequence we are to assent or reject and have 

no power to bind the people by amendments of 

any kind— 

Amendments make a new constitution & in 

this case the people would be bound upon a 

contingency of 9 States calling a Convention 

Could Congress receive it 

1 People Creators 

2 Congress and all its attributes The Creature 

[ae> Consequence no attribute or character or 
power but these—What is or is not a ratifica- 
tion is to be sought for them 

3 Is it or is not an assent to that Constitution? 
It is not 
gas> Congress therefore cannot consider it 
as such 

Whe best 1s thise-altas professedly a condition 

which requires a subsequent assent— 

2 Congress must be organised to assent 

3 It is not therefore a valid original ratification 

3 Nor according to the instrument by which 
Congress are created— 

Can Congress assent— 


ity UBF they can their power must result in theory 


Therefore 
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from the nature of delegated power— or 
2. From some express provision in the Con- 
stitution— 
3 There is no such express provision—New 
States—Mode of alteration 
Contrary to theory 
5 The Depositation of delegated power can 
neither increase nor diminish. Leg. pow[er] 
6 Examine argument about forbearing exercise 
Maxim legislature cannot bind itself nor 
alienate itself 
Congress cannot constitutionally accept if 
they were to attempt it, their act would be 
nugatory 
What number shall be sufficient to assent to 
Cond [i]t[io]ns % 


(oe) 


Is it probable it will be accepted? 
I Difficulty will begin with present Congress 
about place 
II Precedent 
III Obstacle from prejudgment of present Con- 
gress many of whom will probably be 
members of that 
IV Perhaps from the desire of some states to 
dismember us— 
V From pride for after all ten receivin[g] the 
law 
Want of confidence &c 
VI From unwillingness to submit the matter 
to discretion of a minority 


Disadvantages 


I If we are out of the Union we cannot have a 
voice in amendments— 


3. At this point H wrote and crossed out the following: “Question will they 
in point of expediency accept it. Pre[ce]dent bad.” 
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I Cui bono? Is it a ground on which we can 
stand? 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks * 
(NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 12, 1788] 


On Saturday morning, Mr. Jay opened the business by representing 
the unfairness of the proceedings in the informal Committee.* He 
complained that when met for mutual discussion, they had been 
insulted by a complete set of propositions presented in a dictatorial 
manner for their passive acquiescence. He was soon followed by 
Mr. Hamilton, who in a most argumentative and impassioned ad- 
dress, demonstrated that the propositions before the Committee, 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, July 16, 1788. 

1. For H’s notes or draft of this speech, see the “New York Ratifying Con- 
vention. Notes for Speech of July 12.” 

After participating in the debates of July 3, H presumably had left the Con- 
vention and returned to New York City for a few days. He returned to Pough- 
keepsie either on or shortly before July 12. 

On July 7, the New York Ratifying Convention completed its debate on 
the provisions of the Constitution. On July 10, 1788, John Lansing, Jr., “sub- 
mitted a plan of amendments, on a new arrangement, and with material altera- 
tions.” The amendments were of three kinds: “1st. Explanatory, 2d. Conditional, 
and 3d. Recommendatory” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of the State of New-York, 141). On July 11, John Jay moved that the Con- 
stitution be ratified (“New York Ratifying Convention. Resolution by John 
Jay,” July 11, 1788). It was during the debate on Jay’s motion that H made the 
remarks printed above. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 

3. In The [New York] Daily Advertiser of July 15, 1788, the following ap- 

eared: 
‘ “After the amendments were read [on July 10] it was proposed by Mr. Lan- 
sing, that the Convention should adjourn, and that a committee of both parties 
should be informally appointed, who should endeavor to make such an ac- 
commodation, and to arrange the amendments as to bring the business to a quick 
and friendly decision: accordingly the Convention adjourned. 

“Mr [John] Jay, the Mayor of New-York [James Duane], the Chief Justice 
[Richard Morris] Judge [John Sloss] Hobart, Judge [Gozen] Ryerss, Judge 
[Peter] Lefferts and Mr. [Richard] Hatfield, on the part of the Federalists; and 
Judge [Robert] Yates, Mr. [John] Lansing, Mr. M[elancton] Smith, Mr. 
[Thomas] Tredwell, Mr [John] Haring, Mr. [Samuel] Jones and Mr. G[ilbert] 
Livingston, on the part of the Antifederalists, were the Committee appointed 
in cae ae of Mr. Lansing’s motion.” (The Daily Advertiser, July 15, 
1788. 
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would be a total rejection of the Constitution. He opened with a 
beautiful exordium, in which he described in a delicate but most 
affecting manner the various ungenerous attempts to prejudice the 
minds of the Convention against him. He had been represented as 
“an ambitious man, a man unattached to the interests and insensible 
to the feelings of the people; and even his supposed talents had been 
wrested to his dishonor, and produced as a charge against his in- 
tegrity and virtue. He called on the world to point out an instance 
in which he had ever deviated from the line of public or private 
duty. The pathetic appeal fixed the silent sympathetic gaze of the 
spectators, and made them all his own. 

He then proceeded to refute the fallacious reasonings of opposi- 
tion—and to describe the nature and tendency of a provisional 
adoption. He proved, in the first place, from the series of papers on 
which the authority of the present Convention was founded, that 
it had no possible decisive power, but to adopt or reject absolutely: 
that it had indeed a power to recommend, because this was a natural 
right of every freeman; but it had none to dictate to or embarrass 
the union by any restrictions or conditions whatever: that the Com- 
mittee was not a body commissioned to tender stipulations or form 
a compact, but to dissent from or agree to a plan of government, 
which could be altered either in its form or exercise only by an 
authority equal in all respects, to the one which gave it existence. 
Having made this point clear, he went on to shew that the future 
Congress would have no authority to receive us into the union on 
such terms: that this conditional adoption included evidently a dis- 
agreement to and rejection of a part of the Constitution: that Con- 
gress, which would hold all the powers it possessed under the Con- 
stitution as a simple plan, must consider such a partial rejection in 
the light of a total one. 

That a declaration by any legislature that such and such constitu- 
tional powers should not be exercised was in its own nature a nuga- 
tory one: that these provisions, making no part of the Constitution, 
and when accepted by Congress, having, even if consistent with the 
Constitution, no other than a legal force, would be subject to im- 
mediate repeal; that it was indispensibly necessary to good govern- 
ment that the discretion of the legislature should be uncontrolable, 
except by the Constitution: But by the proposed measure, the dis- 
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cretion of Congress would be limited and controled by a provision 
not only foreign from, but totally inconsistent with the Constitution; 
a provision coming from a part of the union without the consent of 
the other parts; a provision most preposterously calculated to give 
law to all the sister states. He adduced other arguments to prove 
that restraining the exercise of a power, or exercising it in a mode 
different from that pointed out in the form of government, was 
utterly anti-constitutional, especially when the restraint was only 
to respect a part of the community. 

Mr. Hamilton then urged many forcible reasons to prove that 
even if it were consistent with the Constitution to accept us on these 
terms, it was entirely improbable that the other states would submit 
to it. Their interests and their pride would be opposed to it. Their 
pride, because the very proposal is an insult; and the animosity of 
some states, embittered as it is by what they deemed a kind of com- 
mercial tyranny, and a system of selfish, partial politics, would receive 
most pungent gratification from a diminution of our fortune and 
our power. Their interests would be opposed, because the misfor- 
tunes of one powerful state commonly contribute to the prosperity 
of its neighbors. 

Mr. Hamilton, after recapitulating his arguments in a concise and 
cogent manner, entreated the Convention in a pathetic strain to 
make a solemn pause, and weigh well what they were about to do, 
before they decided on a subject so infinitely important. The orator 
then closed his address, and received from every unprejudiced spec- 
tator the murmur of admiration and applause.* 


4. The article in The Daily Advertiser, July 16, 1788, ended with the follow- 
ing comments on the effects of H’s remarks on the Antifederalists in the Con- 
vention: 

“Very different was the effect upon his opposers. They sickened at the 
splendor of his triumph. Inspired by jealousy and wounded by conscious dis- 
grace, they retired with malice still more embittered, and an obstinacy more 
confirmed than before. 

“Even the man who of all others should set the first example of magnanimity, 
the man from whom our country should expect the most finished proofs of 
exalted virtue—Even he was incensed, and freely expressed the spleen that 
corroded his heart. 

“This man, immediately after the adjourment, made a public declaration to 
this effect. ‘I see the advocates of the Constitution are determined to force us 
to a rejection. We have gone great lengths and have conceded enough—but 


nothing will satisfy them:—if convulsions and a civil war are the consequence, 
I will go with my party.” 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 


JOHN MC KESSON’S VERSION)! 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 12, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton— 

I rise with Reluctance 

It has been industriously circulated that I am a Man of such Talents 
as to carry * any Cause— 

Insinuations agt. me out of this Hous[e] to shut the Hearts of the 
House agt. me— 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 

2. McKesson wrote and then crossed out the word “espouse.” Over the de- 
leted word he wrote “carry.” 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 
(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION)? 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 12, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton—Rises with reluctance. 
1. because he wishes to conciliate. 
2. That he is plausiable— 
Beleives it will not answer the purpose—though he thinks the 
Genn. means it to be so. 
The impost, acceded to—instanced— 
shd admonish us. 
2 questions arise— 
1. Our own powers 
2d. The powers of Congress to receive and ye proby. 
No power except to accept or reject. 
ist. Acts. The Resolution of the Convents to ratify. 
The power to assent, implies a power to reject—the words imply 
no more. 
2d. The Act of Congress, mere instruments—in conformity to 
the Resolution. 
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3. Our own Resolution—first recite the Resol—to meet in con- 
vention for the purpose aforesaid—clear we have no other power. 
Is this such an adoption as congress can accept—a will? 

ist. A Condition is annexed—the Congress must assent, before it 
is valid—therefore you are not a party in the first instance. 

Can Congress make you a party—by an act—no power but what 
is given—no power to admit upon condition—either upon ye 
theory or principle. Delegates can neither abridge or enlarge their 
power. It is agreed, it is an abridgement of ye. exercise—a differ- 
ence to forbear—and disable use to exercise—put it out of their 
power to exercise. The question can the Legislature bind them- 
selves not to exercise power? 

It is a principle of universal Law, that a Legislature cannot bind 
themselves not to exercise a power. 

The instance of Counties—would a Contract with the County of 
Sulfolk not to tax, they cannot—therefore the general govern- 
ment cannot abdicate them. A most dangerous principle. Will it 
follow, because we are compelled to break one Contract, does 
it follow we should another? 

Nine States must have application to Call a Convention—may be 
perpetual. 

Must lay aside their constitutional right of judging of the pro- 
priety of amendments. 

If submitted to Congress to consider, this wd. be proper. 

Is sure his reasoning is demonstration. 

Is it probable, that Congress, would overleap the bounds? 

A desire to unite all, would operate—but it would not induce 
them to break ye Const. 

The question will come before this Congress Collaterally. 

The questn. will arise abt. the place of the new govt. meeting— 
those who wish to have the govt. moved will urge that it is not 
adopt.—that will prejudice a future decision. 


nena Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 


1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 
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From Nathaniel Chipman * 
Tinmouth [Vermont] July 14. 1788 


Sir 

Your character as a federalist, has induced me, altho’ personally 
unknown to you, to address you on a subject of very great im- 
portance to the State of Vermont, of which I am a citizen, and from 
which, I think, may be derived a considerable advantage to the 
foederal Cause.? Ten States have now adopted the new fcederal plan 
of government. That it will now succeed is beyond doubt; what 
disputes the other states may occasion, I know not. The people of 
this State, could certain obstacles be removed, I believe, might be 
induced almost unanimously to throw themselves into the foederal 
Scale. You are not unacquainted with the Situation of a considerable 
part of our landed property. Many grants were formerly made, by 
the government of New York, of lands within this territory, while 
under that jurisdiction. On the assumption of government by the 
people of this State, the same lands, partly it is said, for want of 
(in)formation respecting the true Situation of those grants, and partly 
from (the) opinion prevailing with our then Leaders, that the New 
York grants within this territory were of no validity, have been 
granted to others under the authority of this state. It is now gener- 
ally believed that should we be receivd into the union the New York 
grants would in the federal Court be prefered to those of Vermont. 
The Legislature of this State have in some instances made a com- 
pensation to the grantees under New York; and I am persuaded, were 
it in their power, would gladly do the same for others, but they are 
possessed of no more land for that purpose. For these reasons, I 
presume, no others, the Governor ? and some few gentlemen deeply 
interested in those lands under Vermont have expressed themselves 
some what bitterly against the new federal plan of government. 
Indeed were we to be admitted unconditionally it would introduce 
much confusion. Now, Sir, permit me to ask, whether you do not 
think it probable, that the foederal Legislature, when formed, might, 
on our accession, be induced on some terms to make a compensation 
to the New York grantees out of their western land? and whether 
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those grantees might not be induced to accept of such compensation? 
Let me farther Suggest whether it might be favorable for Vermont 
to make some of those amendments, which have been proposed by 
Several States, and which I think are generally within the power 
of the foederal Legislature the basis of her admission? Could the 
difficulties, I have mentioned, be removed all interest in opposition 
would here be reconciled; the Idea of procuring Justice to be done 
those, whom we had, perhaps, injured by our too precipitate mea- 
sures, and of being connected with a government which promises 
to be efficient, permanent and honorable, would I am persuaded 
produce the greatest unanimity on the Subject. If you think these 
matters worthy the attention of the friend of the confederacy, be 
good enough to write me by my brother, who will be the bearer 
of this.4 

Our Legislature will meet in October, when these matters will be 
taken up Seriously. Several gentlemen of my acquaintance who are 
men of influence, and will be members of the Legislature have re- 
quested me to procure all the information in my power on this 
Subject. Any thing you may communicate to me in confidence will 
be Sacredly attended to, of which Mr. Kelly ® who writes by the 
same opportunity ° will give you the fullest assurance. 

I am Sir with Sentiments of esteem your most obedient Servant 


Nathl Chipman 
Alexdr Hamilton Esa, 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Chipman, a native of Connecticut, settled in Vermont soon after his ad- 
mittance to the Connecticut bar in 1779. He was active in the political affairs 
of the newly formed state, serving in the legislature and as an assistant justice 
of the Supreme Cuurt of Vermont. 

2. The dispute between New York and Vermont which had lasted more than 
a decade had come close to a settlement in the spring of 1787 when the New 
York Assembly passed a law recognizing the independence of Vermont. The 
bill, however, had been defeated by the Senate. It remained the wish of many 
Vermonters, Chipman among them, to settle the controversy with New York. 
Daniel Chipman, brother of Nathaniel, gave the following account of the 
background of this letter: 

“Nathaniel Chipman .. . felt extremely anxious to devise some means by 
which the controversy with New York might be speedily adjusted. And in the 
early part of July [1788] a number of gentlemen, among whom were the 
late Judge Morris, then of Tinmouth, and the late Judge Olin, of Shaftsbury, 
met at his house in Tinmouth to hold a consultation on the subject, and they 
took this view of it. They said that Hamilton, Schuyler, Harrison, Benson and 
other leading federalists in New York must be extremely anxious to have Ver- 
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mont join the union, not only to add strength to the government, but to in- 
crease the weight of the northern and eastern states. This was, therefore, the 
most favorable time for settling the controversy with New York, and it was 
agreed that Nathaniel Chipman should write to Hamilton on the subject.” 
(Daniel Chipman, The Life of Hon. Nathaniel Chipman (Boston, 1846], 70-71.) 

3. Thomas Chittenden, governor of Vermont. 

4. The bearer of this letter was Daniel Chipman. See note 2. 

5. John Kelly, a New York land speculator, who represented in Vermont 
the interests of several prominent New Yorkers interested in Vermont land. 

6. Letter not found. 


From John Kelly 


[Tinmouth, Vermont, July 14, 1788. On this date Nathaniel 
Chipman wrote Hamilton that Kelly “writes by the same oppor- 
tunity.” Letter not found.] 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks * 


(GILBERT LIVINGSTON S VERSION) 7 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 14, 1788] 


Ham [ilton | wishes the questin may not be put as it will now bea 
decision of the comparitive view betwn the two propositions.? True 
it has been largely discussed; on saturday said he supposed it would 
amount to a rejection, yet would suggest same Ideas. Recappitulates 
the argts of saturday; is willing to agree that the constitution was 
Advisory; it has now become obligatory by the will of the people, 
especially by the States which have adopted. What is advised by the 
instrument? Could the people in the difft. states, which have agreed, 
admit of conditions? A condition on the one part requires a power 
on the other part to consent. Suppose 9 had not agreed to adopt, 
no power could assent, therefore the Legislature could not mean we 
should make condn. If all the states had made condns, they never 
could have been organized. Reflect on this & see wheather it is not 
conclusive. No questn. could ever have been taken on it. In the con- 
current resolutions of this state, it is referred to have the papers 
submitted. If it is stated as the gent wishes, it must refer to adopt 
or reject. These acts are an evidence of the thing intended, & nothing 
else can determine. The people did vary, & believed the Northern 
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countys did wish amendts, but can we be bound by this? In N.Y. 
they knew a Consn. was to be submitted, but not to be altered, for 
this we are not met, only to consider from the Acts. We have no 
binding power beyond these: we may recommend. New terms do 
not amount to our adoption. Congs. cannot abridge their powers 
nor extend a Legislative authority; cannot put it out of their power 
to alniate their power or suspend their Judgt. 

Gent[lemen] have taken latitude, in stating cases. The Legislative 
power must be exercised uniformly tho particular cases may happen, 
as to particular cases, few exemptions. 

The Legislature to produce the public good may pledge funds to 
borrow money, and thus lay aside genl. powers in this instance. 
Gent[lemen] state the questn. wrong, that congs only lay aside the 
power for a time, but to do this congs. must lay aside their powers 
and conclude to submit this right of Judging. It is not tenable to 
admit this right. Congs. have no authority to propose a Convention, 
but must wait for nine states to make the proposition to them. 

This will lead every man who wishes an adoption into a snare, tho’ 
they do not intend it—congs cannot adopt it. 

If these arguments are not sufficient to convince, must abandon the 
maxim, “that there is force in truth.” 

Wishes gent[lemen] would not call for the questn, but retire & 
consider. 

No pride of Opinion ought to weigh, genl good ought to influence. 
Would not for the world loose this glorious opportunity of establish- 
ing a free government; would not wish to put it to the risk of Arms. 
Must be cautious to listen to Jealousy. Liberty is put to the hazard.‘ 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. After July 14, 1788, the most complete record of the debates in the New 
York Ratifying Convention is provided by the manuscript notes of Gilbert 
Livingston. (See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 
17-July 26, 1788.) 

Livingston, a great-grandson of the first lord of Livingston Manor, was a 
delegate to the Ratifying Convention from Dutchess County. Brother-in-law 
of George Clinton, Livingston had been elected as an Antifederalist. 

2. It has been the practice in this edition to present H’s speeches delivered in 
public forums without also printing those remarks that may have preceded 
or followed (see for example H’s speeches in the Continental Congress and the 
New York Assembly). Livingston’s notes of H’s remarks in the Ratifying Con- 
vention often do not lend themselves to this treatment. Because of the elliptical 
nature of Livingston’s notes, H’s remarks often are comprehensible only when 
the remarks to which he addressed himself are printed also. For this reason the 
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remarks either preceding or succeeding H’s have been given when necessary. 

3. On July 11, John Jay had made a motion that the Constitution be ratified 
and that the amendments “deemed useful or expedient” be recommended (see 
“New York Ratifying Convention. Resolution by John Jay,” July 11, 1788). 
According to Childs (Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State 
of New-York, 142), on July 15 Melancton Smith offered a motion as a substi- 
tute to Jay’s motion. Those who have described the debates in the New 
York Convention have accepted Childs’s date. On the other hand, according 
to Livingston’s notes of the debates of July 15, Smith said that “the motion he 
made [yesterday] was to substitute his for Mr. Jays—now moves to add his as 
an Amend.” 

Smith’s motion of July 14 was as follows: 

“Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, that the constitution under con- 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention: Upon condition neverthe- 
less, That until a convention shall be called and convened for proposing 
amendments to the said constitution, the militia of this state will not be con- 
tinued in service out of this state for a longer term than six weeks, without 
the consent of the legislature thereof: That the Congress will not make or alter 
any regulation in this state respecting the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators or representatives, unless the legislature of this state shall 
neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose; or from any 
circumstance be incapable of making the same; and that in those cases, such 
power will only be exercised until the legislature of this state shall make provi- 
sion in the premises: That no excise will be imposed on any article of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the United States, or any of them, 
within this state, ardent spirits excepted: And that Congress will not lay direct 
taxes within this state, but when the monies arising from the impost and excise 
shall be insufficient for the public exigencies; nor then, until Congress shall first 
have made a requisition upon this state, to assess, levy and pay the amount 
of such requisition, made agreeably to the census fixed in the said constitution, 
in such way and manner as the legislature of this state judge best; but that in 
such case, if the state shall neglect or refuse to pay its proportion pursuant to 
such requisition, then the Congress may assess and levy this state’s proportion, 
together with interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, from the time 
at which the same was required to be paid.” (Childs, Debates and Proceedings 
of the Convention of the State of New-York, 142.) 

4. H, according to Livingston, made one additional statement on this date. 
H said “propositions from Congress to the people, they give it force.” Because 
of the sketchy nature of Livingston’s notes, it is not possible to reconstruct 
either exactly what H said or the context in which this remark was made. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks 
(MELANCTON SMITH’S VERSION) } 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 14, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton. ist. our powers—agreed yt. the Constitution, was 
advisory—suppose the Constitution advice, we must refer to the in- 
strument—it is impossible that the Convenn. or the people shd. have 
had in view, such alterations because until they had assented, there 
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was no body to submit amendments to—there being no common 
body to determine. 
Therefore it must of necessity been their view that we shd. alter, 
as the Legisl. could not known g States. 
How to know, whether the Counties would chuse, if we had not 
expected to agree to reject, 
1— It does not follow because a legis]. may forbear to exercise a 
power, therefore that they may abdicate. 
Laws ought to be general, and not to extend to a part. 
May except against a power, in cases of distress—but does not 
apply—a Governmt. 
The Legislature may to promote the publick good, pledge funds, 
grant immunities. 
Congress may submit them to the assent of 74. This takes away the 
right of judging—cannot do this. 
Or else must wait for 9 States—this a contingency. 


Melancton Smith MS Notes, from the original in the New York State Library, 
Albany. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Introductory Note,” June 17-July 
26, 1788. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of July 15 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 15, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]|— ‘They were ready to go as far as they thought safe, 
in recommendatory & explanatory Amend|ment]s ‘—& secure the 
Constitu[tio]n—& that Many of the Amend[ment]s we have pro- 
posed—they suppose wrong—yet they will bring forward Amend- 
[ment|s & will be pledged for to obtain those which they bring 
forward—as far as they can—Reads a form of adoption 2—Reads a 
list of amend[ment]s which they think would be of real service— 
Wish to give the govt a safe constitut[io]n & that they should have 
a strong power— 

wishes to move these propositions as an amend[men]t that in same 
manner they may be jointly considered with those before the com- 
mittee 
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for those as mentioned in these propositions the Members of N Y 
would pledge themselves to endeavour for their adoption— % 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. The Convention was considering an amendment offered by Melancton 
Smith which proposed that New York ratify the Constitution on the condition 
that a convention be called to propose amendments. See “New York Ratifying 
Convention. Remarks,” July 14, 1788, Gilbert Livingston’s Version. 

2. The form of adoption was presumably that proposed by James Duane. See 
“New York Ratifying Convention. Amendments to the Constitution,” July 15, 
1788, note 1. 

3. McKesson’s record of H’s participation in the day’s debates reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Hamilton produced the form of a Ratificatn—and also a number of 
Amendments which he read—& Pledged the Gent of New York to endeavour 
to obtain them. 

“Mr. Lansing Let us take the Question whether we will adopt the Constitu- 
tion Conditionally or absolutely. 

“Many of these Ideas are valuable and ought to be introduced into the Amend- 
ments. 

“Mr. Jay We are endeavouring to agree. Gent See we have brot forth 
valuable Amendmts. Cannot the Conditional Amendments be paired down 
so that we may agree? We honestly think Congress must reject such an adop- 
tion. Cannot we endeavour further to Accommodate? The Gentlemen have 
advanced for Accommodation. We have now advanced for Accommodation. 

“Mr. Harper We are now where we were 3 or 4 days ago. If the Gent 
move these as amendmts. we may proceed. If they withdraw their former 
motion we may proceed. We delay Time without new Light. 

“Mr. G. Livingston I explain my conduct of yesterday. It was improper to 
Submit to Congress to do what they had no power to do. It is now amended 
agreeable to the sth. article and my objection removed. 

“Mr. Hamilton. I ask that Gent if his constituents gave him a Right of Judg- 
ing can he surrender that right of Judging.” (John McKesson MS Notes, New- 
York Historical Society, New York City.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. Amendments 
to the Constitution * 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 15, 1788] ? 


Amendments to the Constitution to be recommended 
I. That there shall be one representative for every thirty 


D, in writing of H, John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, 
New York City. The amendments are also in McKesson, “Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings,” 33-35, New York State Library, Albany. 

1. On July 15 James Duane moved that the New York Convention ratify the 
Constitution. Duane’s motion read in part as follows: 

‘it will be more prudent, to rely for whatever Amendments may be de- 
sireable, in the said Constitution, on the mode therein prescribed than either 
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thousand according to the enumeration or census men- 
tioned in the constitution until the whole number of 
representatives amounts to two hundred; after which that 
number shall be continued or increased, but not dimin- 
ished, as Congress shall direct, and according to such ratio 
as Congress shall fix, in conformity to the rule prescribed 
for the apportionment of representatives and direct taxes. 
Agreed to* II That the Court for the trial of impeachments shall 
consist of the Senate, the Judges of the Supreme court of 
the United States and the first or senior judge for the time 
being of the highest court of general and ordinary com- 
mon law jurisdiction in each state. That Congress shall 
by standing laws designate the Courts in the respective 
states answering this description; and in states having no 
courts exactly answering this description shall designate 
some other court, preferring such if any there be, whose 
judge or judges may hold their places during good be- 
haviour; provided that not more than one judge shall come 
from one state. That Congress be authorised to pass laws 
for compensating the said judges and for compelling their 
attendance; and that a majority at least of the said judges 
shall be requisite to constituting the said Court. That no 
person impeached shall sit as a member thereof. That each 
member shall previous to the entering upon any trial take 
an oath or affirmation honestly and impartially to hear and 


to embarrass the Union, or to hazard Dissentions, in any part of the Community, 
by pursuing a different course; and with a full Confidence, that the Amend- 
ments, which shall have been proposed, will receive an early and mature Con- 
sideration.” (McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 31-32.) 

Duane’s motion concluded with the “Amendments to the Constitution” 
which are printed above. The [New York] Daily Advertiser, July 22, 1788, 
erroneously attributed Duane’s motion to H. 

2. Childs (Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New- 
York, 142) states that Duane’s motion was made on July 16. According to Mc- 
Kesson (“Journal of the Proceedings,” 31), the motion was made on. July 17. 
The draft in the John McKesson Papers, however, is dated July 15, and this 
date is substantiated by Gilbert Livingston’s and McKesson’s reports of the 
debates. Livingston records H as reading on July 15 “a list of Amend[ment]s 
which they think would be of real service.” McKesson states: “Mr Hamilton 
ees the form of a Ratificatn and also a number of Amendments which 
he read. 


3. All marginal notations in this document were added by McKesson. 
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determine the cause: and that * of the members 
present shall be necessary to a conviction. 

Agreed to Ill That the authority given to the Executives of the 
states to fill the vacancies of senators be abolished, and 
that such vacancies be filled by the respective legislatures. 

Agreed to IV That the compensation for the senators and repre- 
sentatives be ascertained by standing laws; and that no 
alteration of the existing rate of compensation shall oper- 
ate for the benefit of the representatives until after a sub- 
sequent election shall have been had. 

V_ That no appropriation of money in time of peace for 
the support of an army, shall be by less than two thirds of 
the representatives and senators present. 

VI That the Executive shall not take the actual command 
in the field of an army, without the previous desire of 
Congress. 

VII ‘That each state shall have power to provide for 
organising arming and disciplining its militia, when no 
provision for that purpose shall have been made by Con- 
gress and until such provision shall have been made, and 
that the militia shall never be subjected to martial law 
but in time of war rebellion or insurrection. 

Agreed to VIII That the journals of Congress shall be published 
at least once a year with the exception of such parts re- 
lating to treaties or military operations as in the judgment 
of either house shall require secrecy. 

Agreed to IX That the Judicial power of the United States shall 
extend to no controversy respecting land unless it relate 
to claims of territory or jurisdiction between states or to 
claims of land, between individuals or between states and 
individuals, under the grants of different states. 

X That no judge of the Supreme Court shall hold any 
other office under the United States or any of them. 

XI° That when the number of persons in the district of 
territory to be laid out for the seat of the government of 


4. Space left blank in MS. 
5. In the margin opposite this paragraph McKesson wrote: “Mr: Hamil- 
tons motion as an Amendt on Mr. Lansings 22d. July 1788.” 
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the United States, shall according to the rule for the ap- 
portionment of representatives and direct taxes amount 
to 6 such district shall cease to be parcel of the 
state granting the same and provision shall be made by 
Congress for their having a distinct representation in that 
body. 
XII That the representatives Senators, President, Vice 
President and judges of the United States shall each take 
an oath or affirmation not to infringe or violate the Con- 
stitutions of the respective states. 

Agreed to XIII That no capitation tax shall ever be laid by Con- 


unanimous 
ie ess. 


6. Space left blank on MS. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 15 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 15, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—hopes the quest[io]n will not be pressed —as the 
Amend[ment]s expressly contemplate a condition—hopes time will 
be taken to consider of the New propositions—and not pass the 
revision by hastily taking this quest[io]n—which must be binding 
finally— 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. As in his first remarks on this date, H is referring to a vote on an amend- 
ment offered by Melancton Smith which proposed a conditional ratification of 
the Constitution. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Amendments to the 
Constitution,” July 15, 1788, and “First Speech of July 15.” Smith’s proposal is 
printed in “New York Ratifying Convention, Remarks,” July 14, 1788, Gilbert 
Livingston’s Version, note 3. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
of July 15 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 15, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—extremely sorry Lan[sing] cannot see the matter as 
he does *—has this consolation, that they have done all they could 
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to conciliate—heartily wishes the matter may be postponed till 
tomorrow—gent[lemen] have men[tione]d the breach of the Con- 
fed[eratio]n 2—considers the clause of amend[ment]s in it only 
going to the mode of govt—people may alter their govt— 
Mot[io]n that the committee rise— ® 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. John Lansing, Jr., had said that he wished an immediate decision on the 
question of imposing conditions on New York’s ratification of the Constitution. 

2. Presumably Gilbert Livingston had stated that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were binding on the states and could not be abrogated. In his own notes 
of debates in the Convention, however, Livingston made only this cryptic nota- 
tion opposite his own name: “Old Compact.” 

3. On the following day, July 16, H made one brief remark which, taken out 
of the context of the debate has little significance. It reads: “gent [presumably 
John Lansing, Jr.] supposes he meant that the questn. should be finally taken 
this day—did not mean to preclude himself from offering any other matter.” 
(Gilbert Livingston MS Notes.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
‘Op (ADEA 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 17, 1788] 


Ham|[ilton] Scarce any new reasons to be offered, they are short 
—& must have their force it may do good—cannot do evil. While 
men hope, they never became enraged. Both parties hope to succeed, 
therefore will not heat. 

Things have changed since we came here—therefore decent we 
should consult our constituents. 

Good may come—& no evil can come. 

Takes notice of an objectn by gent We are to take no notice of 
consequences—& compare it to our spirit in 76. 

Is this a just comparison or a just state of facts— 

Britn 3,000 Miles off. We had no share in the representation. They 
claimed absolute power over us. 

Is this the case now? By no means. A majority of the patriots of 
America think it sufft. There may be some things in it we would 
wish Altered—this therefore not paralel. This govt built on all the 
principles of free govt. Representation etc. Therefore the comparison 
not just. Difference of Opinion respecting the supposed defect. 
Gent look at it only to find out the defects and not to discover its 
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securities—& beauties. Turns on this that gent say the state govts 
will be destroyed. He says they are necessary, & that they will be 
preserved. 

Supposes that if the adopn takes place as proposed we are out of the 
Union. Some may think we may then enjoy our impost—&c—but 
lays it down the Union will not permit us to remain so because their 
interest & safety will not permit it. It would divide the whole. 
We could not subsist without an Alliance with Britain. This not 
probable. This state of importance. If so Gent will say Congs will 
do every thing to take us in. Will answer this presently— ? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division New York Public Library. 

1. On July 16, 1788, John Sloss Hobart submitted the following motion to 
the New York Convention: 

“Whereas since the time of electing the Delegates, now in Convention assem- 
bled, the Constitution submitted to their Consideration, hath been so far rati- 
fied, as to have become a System of Government, for Ten of the United States, 
and the necessary Measures are now pursuing for Organizing, and carrying 
the same into Operation. And whereas, at the time of the said Election, the 
Citizens of divers parts of this State, were opposed to certain Articles of the 
said Constitution. And whereas, from the important Change, which hath since 
the Meeting of this Convention, taken place, in the situation of Public Affairs, 
it is desireable, that an Opportunity should be given, to the said Delegates, to 
know fully, the Sentiments at present entertained by their Constituents, on a 
Subject so interesting to them, and which may so deeply affect the Public Wel- 
fare and Tranquillity—Therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention do Adjourn, until the day of 
next, then to Meet at .’ (McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 
25-26, New York State Library, Albany.) 

On July 17, debate on Hobart’s motion was continued, and it was during this 
debate that H made his speech. 

H made one brief remark before his first speech which reads: “the question 
will be first taken on the Resolve—thus if the conven[tio]n do not chuze the 
preamble will be struck out” (Gilbert Livingston MS Notes). 
ee At the conclusion of H’s speech, John Lansing, Jr., made these remarks: 

rises to order—these observations out of order—have been heretofore men- 
tioned the question before the house now is solely on the Mo[tion] for ad- 
jlournmen]t.” H and Robert R. Livingston answered Lansing’s objection by 
stating: “proper to consider the Merits of the original subject” (Gilbert Liv- 
ingston MS Notes). 


II 


Ill 


VI 


Vil 


Vill 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Notes for 


Second Speech of July 17° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 17, 1788] 


I not permitted to be out of union 
2 Self preservation—West Point 
3 Interest to consolidate 
Discontented minorities 
1 Examine story of expediency 
2 history of minorities. Rhode Island N Carolina 
Unequal contest 
1 Government organized 
2 Ruling parties in each state Foederal 
3 Sea Coast source of Wealth Foederal 
4 Property abilities Foederal ? 
Where to look for aid? 
If to G. B. will she afford it unless with views of conquest 
&c. France &c. 
Suppose contest equal 
What result of two great parties marshalled against each 
other &c 
Who will be the leader? 
Who are we willing to trust? 
Why risk all this? 
1 Will it not be more expedient to acquiesce 
2 What motive Southern district will join? gas° N York 
odious 
3 What situation of the rest of the State? 
History of previous measures— 
1 Impost begat Convention 
2 Rejection of constitution may beget a despotism. 
3 Various opinions respecting government 
Love of repose would unite all— 
Various opinions concerning mode of rectifying present 
constitution 
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Teeelonis peaceable expedient adopted 
2 What responsibility if frustrated by us? 


1 Republics disgraced till revolution— 

2 Situation favourable— 

3 Objects not yet obtained 

4 cAUvsE calls upon us to do nothing—improper— 


Most distinguished Patriots in and out of Convention 
G Livingston * 
Dickinson 4 
Rutlege ® 
Franklin 
Washington 


Heroes who have died 
Sister states 


Mankind 


Heaven 


AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. According to Gilbert Livingston, H made these notes for his speech in the 
Ratifying Convention on July 17. For Livingston’s version of the speech, see 
“New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech of July 17.” 

2. A this point, H wrote and crossed out the following: “But why risk,” and 
“Suppose contest equal What the consequences of two great parties marshalled 
against.” 

3. William Livingston, governor of New Jersey. 

4. John Dickinson, political pamphleteer during the years before the Revo- 
lution and president of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania in 
1783, had served as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention from Delaware. 

5. John Rutledge, governor of South Carolina from 1779 to 1782, delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention from South Carolina, and a member of the South 
Carolina Ratifying Convention. 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 17° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 17, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—gave reasons why we would be out of the Union— 
Amend[ment]s have been proposed—with a desire to conciliate and 
assuage—therefore not adopted on expedience—but the amend- 
[ment]s proposed for expedience—in Massachusetts—now a fed- 
[era]l representation this not fav[orabl]e to amend[ment]s 
Connecticut—an election—Antis—left out— 
N. Ham. adopted—after an ad[journmen]t 
Pennsylvania—*4ds adopted—parties are now united— 
Virginia—a considerable opposition—reads a letter from a gent[le- 
man] there,” that an address from the Antis was rejected— 
Now What have we to hope for from other states—assistance against 
what?—Will they assist us to oppose themselves— 
can we compare our strength against the whole—they will have the 
power of govt—& the wealth of the whole country against us—the 
sea ports all for them—is there hope of prevail[in]g in so unequal a 
contest—whence are we to derive means of assistance—foreign 
powers? Whom—France or great Britt[ai]n—France is the Ally of 
United States—Great Brittain? What object could she have has 
totally given up her claim to this country—will she take the weaker 
by the hand, to oppose the stronger—Who would wish again to 
come under her dominion—but she never will—because no interest 
by it—this not all—we are divided among our selves—the southern 
district warmly attach[e]d to this govt—this a fact—and a senti- 
m[en]t which will increase—the Census will give the Northern a 
superiority—deeply impressed with the bad consequences—is it in 
the power of the Northern to compel the southern—impracticable— 
they will be aided & protected by the Union—hopes—the election 
of separation will never be made—it will take place if we reject the 
Const [itutio |n— 
Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. These remarks were a continuation of H’s first speech which had been 
interrupted by John Lansing, Jr. (see “New York Ratifying Convention. First 


Speech of July 17,” note 2). 
2. See James Madison to H, June 30, 1788. 
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What will be the situat[io]n of the rest of the state—even if they 
can exist—they must support this whole govt—pay taxes—& must 
defend themselves &c—it is said this will not happen—if they are 
brought to the alternative—to reject the Constitution—or seperate 
from the rest of the state—they undoubtedly will sep[arat]e— 
will Congress overcome the obstacles to receive us—they will not— 
they are jealous of us—and view us as a selfish sister—our neighbours 
nearest especially—the constitut[io]n—the oath—in it—are against 
us— 

their interest in having us with them will be diminished—by con- 
s[iderin]g that they can have our part—the chief source of wealth 
—this our disunion—weakens the force of the state— 

pause & suppose the Minorities in the other states would go with us 
—to resist—is this desirable—to have the country divided into two 
marshal bands—who will com[man]d in this case at any rate, adieu 
to liberty a despotism will follow— 

can any man wish to run this risk— 

the cause of Republicanism should induce us to avoid this—in our 
late revolution we endeav[ore]d to revive this kind of govt— 

& trust to joint councils— 

distinguished patriots on both sides—tho Most—for the govt— 
Hancock—acquiesces tho in a situation that might tempt him to 
Oppose it 

Adams—he first conceived the bold Idea of independence—he is 
for it 

Govr Livingston,? born a republican—he for it Dickinson *—Frank- 
lin—this old grey headed patriot looking into the grave approves it 
Genl Washington—came forward—disinterested hazarded all with- 
out reward—all parties—Whigs & Tories—Admired & put confidence 
in him—at the close of the war—at the head of a discontented Army 
—did he take advantage of the situation of the army or country— 
no—he prov[e]d himself a patriot—this man—came forward again 
and hazarded his harvest of glory—ain this case he saw the work he 
had been engaged in was but half finished—he came forward and, 
approved this Cons[titutio ]n—is it in human Nature, to suppose that 
these good men should loose their virtue and acquiesce in a govt 


ee ar 
3- William Livingston, governor of New Jersey. 
4. John Dickinson. : 
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that is substanically defective to the liberties of their country— 
departed heroes— 


Our sister states, invite us—they have been as jealous of their liberty 
as We— 

More safety in joining with us, than to neglect our invitation—all 
mankind—Heaven patronized us—it now invites us— 

is it not wonderful, that 10 states should adopt it— 

let us take care not to oppose the whole country—if on the verge 
of eternity would exhort us to union— 


To William Duer* 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 18, 1788. On July 19, 1788, 
Hamilton wrote to James Madison: “Yesterday I communicated to 
Duer our situation which I presume he will have communicated to 
you.” Letter not found]. 


1. Duer was a financier and merchant who was appointed Secretary of the 
Board of Treasury in 1786 and in the same year became a member of the New 
York Assembly. 


To James Madison * 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] ? 


I thank you My Dear Sir for yours? by the post. Yesterday I 
communicated to Duer * our situation which I presume he will have 
communicated to you. It remains exactly the same, no further ques- 
tion having been taken. I fear the footing mentioned in my letter to 
Duer is the best upon which it can be placed; but every thing pos- 
sible will yet be attempted to bring the party from that stand to an 
unqualified ratification. Let me know your idea of the possibility 
of our being received on that plan. You will understand that the 
only qualification will be the reservation of a right to recede in case 
our amendments have not been decided upon in one of the modes 
pointed out in the Constitution within a certain number of years, 
perhaps five or seven. 

If this can in the first instance be admitted as a ratification I do 
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not fear any further consequences. Congress will I presume recom- 
mend certain amendments to render the structure of the government 
more secure. This will satisfy the more considerate and honest op- 
posers of the constitution, and with the aid of time will break up the 
party. 

Yrs. affecy A Hamilton 
Poughkepsie 
Saturday 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. In JCHW, I, 464, and HCLW, IX, 437, this letter is dated Saturday, July, 
1788. 

ee As H’s letter is dated “Saturday,” it could have been written either on 
July 19 or on the following Saturday, July 26, the day on which the Constitu- 
tion was adopted by the New York Ratifying Convention. It is possible that 
H could have written on July 19 that the Antifederalists planned to ratify the 
Constitution but reserve the right to withdraw from the Union if proposed 
amendments were not adopted within a specified time, for it was not until July 
24 that John Lansing, Jr., introduced the motion to that effect. Since this 
motion was defeated on July 25, H must have written before that date; there- 
fore, the letter has been dated July 19. 

3. Letter not found. 

4. William Duer. Letter not found. 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
Oe Ulver oy. 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—the spirit of the 2d clause he agrees with 2—& will 
agree in—the jury of the vicinage in some cases cannot be good— 
however will not insist on it—a jury—is security sufficient—with- 
out saying of the County—moves to strike out “of the county.” 

Govr [George Clinton]—wishes it should stand. 

[Samuel] Jones—do—who shall designate whence the jury should 
be called—the prosecutor may lay his venue where he pleases— 

Ham|ilton]—this could be done by the Legislature—in Eng[lan]d 
this has been done—as in the rebellion in scotland. 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

oe On July 19, John Lansing, Jr., made a motion “that the several other propo- 
sitions before the Committee be postponed to take into Consideration the Draft 
of a Ratification and Amendments . . .” (McKesson, “Journal of the Proceed- 
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ings,” 36, New York State Library, Albany). Lansing’s motion was approved 
by a vote of 41 to 18. 

Lansing’s “Draft of a Ratification and Amendments” was that which he had 
introduced to the Convention on July 10. On that date he explained that he 
was submitting “a plan of amendments, on a new arrangement, and with mate- 
rial alterations . . . divided into three—ist, explanatory; 2d., conditional; 3d., 
recommendatory” (Elliot, Debates, I, 410). On July 19, in introducing a mo- 
tion that the Convention take up his “Draft of a Ratification and Amendments,” 
he described his plan more exactly as a “draft of a conditional ratification, 
with a bill of rights prefixed, and amendments subjoined” (Childs, Debates 
and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New-York, 142). The “Bill 
of Rights” which the Convention debated on July 19 consisted of conditional 
and explanatory amendments; the first were those which had to be included 
in the Constitution before New York would accept that document, and the 
second contained an interpretation of the Constitution by the majority of the 
New York Convention. 

Because Livingston did not always identify the proposal being discussed, it 
is necessary to consult the draft of Lansing’s proposals in the Convention 
papers kept by James McKesson. The propositions are arranged in the draft 
as they were debated by the Convention. The wording of the draft occasionally 
differs from the version in the “Journal of the Proceedings.” 

2. Ihe Convention was debating the third article of the “Bill of Rights” 
proposed by Lansing. It reads as follows: 

“That in all Cases in (which a) Man may be subjected to a capital or in- 
famous punishment no one ought to be put to his Trial unless on an Indictment 
by a grand Jury & that in all capital or criminal prosecutions the accused hath 
a Righ(t) to demand the Cause & Nature of his Accusation: to be confronted 
with his Accusers and Witnesses to produce Testimony and have Council in 
his Defence and to a fair public & speedy Trial by an impartial Jury of the 
County in which the Crime was committed without whose unanimous Consent 
he ought not to be found guilty (except in the Government of the Land & 
Naval Forces) nor ought he to be compelled to give Evidence against himself.” 
(John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

3. After this statement by H, this article was accepted by the Convention. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 19° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham|ilton]—this article ? he thinks includes more than gent intend 
—in the Admiralty—& Chancery there is no Jury—“to remain” 
may be intended to qualify this—in some states—the trial by jury 
in both the Courts above ment/ione]d are in use—On treaties & 
Laws of nations—the supreme Judicial ought to be the last resort 
—difficult to remedy this—so as to agree to it—& not clash with 
other states— 

[Robert] Yates—the object to secure the trial by Jury in all cases 
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where they heretofore were of use—this ought to be held inviolate 
—and was intended to provide ag[ains]t the gen[era]] gov[ern- 
men ]|t taking this right away 

[John] Jay—the word “accustomed” will not take the object[io]n 
away—because in admiralty cases an appeal should lay—where 
the whole matter should go up— 

Ham [ilton]—Com[mo]n Law—will not do in Connecticut—neither 
accustomed— * 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. After debate on the third proposal in Lansing’s “Bill of Rights,” the New 
York Convention accepted without debate the three succeeding proposals pro- 
viding: 4. for due process of law; 5. that no person be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; and 6. that every person be entitled to a speedy trial (John 
McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City). H’s remarks 
deal with the seventh article of the proposed “Bill of Rights.” It provided: 

“That in all Controversies respect(ing) property and in all Suits b(etw)een 
Ma(n) & Man the antient Trial of Facts by Jury is one of the greatest Securities 
of the Rights of a free people.” (ibid.) 

3. After additional debate the article on which H spoke was amended and 
agreed to by the Convention. The amended article reads as follows: 

“That the Trial by Jury, in the extent that it obtains by the common Law 
of England, is one of the greatest Securities to the rights of a Free People, and 
ought to remain inviolate.” (McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 38, New 
York State Library, Albany.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. Third Speech 
of July 19° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham|ilton]|—opposed to the leading idea of this clause >—it tends 
to render the Militia of no service—in swi[tzerland] & england— 
there must be select corps—the whole people can never be fully 
trained if we agree to this, you oblidge the gov[ernmen]t to have a 
standing army—does not depend on regulations on paper for safety 
—but on the Genius of our country—was mistaken as to the clause 
—objects only to the words “past usages” 3 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 
i See New York Ratifying Convention. “First Speech of July 19,” note r. 
2. H’s remarks concerned the twelfth proposal of the “Bill of Rights,” which 
reads as follows: 


“That the Militia should always be kept well organized armed & disciplined 
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and include, according to past usages of the States, all the Men capable of bear- 
ing Arms and ought not to be subject to martial Law (except in Time of War 
Invasion or Rebellion) and that in all Cases the Military should be under strict 
Subordination to the civil power.” (John McKesson Papers, New-York His- 
torical Society, New York City.) 

3. The Convention refused to accept H’s proposal. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Fourth Speech 
Ap IAG gy 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham [ilton]—is willing those who are now scrupulous may be 
exempted— ? but does not wish to encourage this idea— * 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. H’s remarks concerned the fifteenth proposal of the “Bill of Rights,” which 
reads as follows:“That any person religiously scrupulous of bearing Arms ought 
to be exempted therefrom upon payment of an Equivalent” (John McKesson 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City). 

Preceding H’s statement the following debate had taken place on the fifteenth 
proposal: 

“| John] Jay—if it means Quakers—is content—but if it will comprehend every 
person who in time of War will declare they are concientious about it—he 
will not. 

“[Melancton] Smith—this must be defined by the law—as there are more 
sects than one which are scrupulous— 

“{Samuel] Jones—it may operate ill—those who are scrupulous to bear arms 
object to pay the fine.” (Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York 
Public Library.) 

3. According to Gilbert Livingston’s notes, the Convention decided that this 
proposal “be transposed.” It does not, however, appear in the “Bill of Rights” 
printed in McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,’ New York State Library, 
Albany. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Fifth Speech 
of July 19° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788 | 
Ham [ilton]—an explanatory clause ought to explain, not to affix a 


new Idea— ? the dividing the state into districts is explanatory but 
the qualifying part is not—* 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 
1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 
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At this point in the proceedings the Convention took up the second part of 
the “Bill of Rights” proposed by John Lansing, Jr. Lansing’s “Bill of Rights” 
consisted of two parts: 1. conditional amendments which had to be accepted 
before New York would accept the Constitution, and 2. explanatory amend- 
ments which contained the interpretation of certain provisions of the Con- 
stitution by the New York Ratifying Convention. 

2. The first explanatory amendment reads as follows: 

“That Nothing in the said Constitu(tion) is to be construed to prevent (the) 
Legislature of any State to pass La(ws) at its Discretion from Time to Time to 
divide such State into convenient Districts and to apportion its Representatives 
to & among such Districts That the Legislatures of the respective States may 
make provision that the Electors in each District shall chuse a Citizen of the 
United States who shall have been an Inhabitant of the District for the Term 
of one y(ear) immediately preceding the Time of Election for one of the 
Representatives of such States.” (John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical 
Society, New York City.) 

3. After some debate, it was agreed that the amendment should be divided: 
the first part, allowing the legislature to divide a state into as many convenient 
districts as it might choose, was retained; the second part, providing qualifica- 
tions for representatives, was deleted from the explanatory amendments and 
made recommendatory. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Sixth Speech 
Of July 0 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—combats the propriety of the word “expresly” ? con- 
gress one to regulate trade—now they must do a thousand things— 
not expresly given—Virginia say not given—% 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. H’s remarks were on the proposed explanatory amendment. It reads as 
follows: 

“That no power is to be exerci(sed) by Congress but such as is expressly 
given by the said Constitution & that all other powers not expressly given are 
reserved to the respective States to be by them exercised.” (John McKesson 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

3. The reference is to a similar amendment proposed by the Virginia Ratify- 
ing Convention. It reads as follows: ; : 

“That each state in the Union shall respectively retain every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right, which is not by this Constitution delegated to the Congress of 
the United States, or to the departments of the federal government.” (Elliot, 
Debates, Ill, 659.) 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Seventh Speech 
of July 19° 


[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham{[ilton]—would not object to the Idea—recommends this 
amend [men ]t— ? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. H is referring to the following explanatory amendment suggested to the 
Convention by John Lansing, Jr.: 

“That all appeals from any Court proceeding according to the Course of the 
common Law are to be Writ of Error & not otherwise.” (John McKesson 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 


New York Ratifying Convention. Eighth Speech 
of July 19° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 


Ham|ilton]—this [amendment] ® cannot be by way of explanation 
—but may be by recommendation.? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. The proposed amendment reads as follows: 

“That the Judicial p(ower) of (the) United States as to Controversies between 
Citizens of different States is not to be construed to extend to any Controversy 
relating to any real Estate not claimed under Grants of different States.” (John 
McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

3. Lhe Convention accepted H’s suggestion that this amendment be made 
recommendatory. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Ninth Speech 
of July 19° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 19, 1788] 
Ham[ilton]—this not an explanitory amend[men]t—? may be 


recommendatory—which he would wish—in regulating com- 
merce—this power seems to be incident—thinks that it may be 
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possible that it will be useful—therefore thinks it ought to be left 
out. 

[Samuel] Jones—it cannot be an explanation— 

[John] Lansing—Congress have no power about the business except 
a regulation of commerce— 

Ham[ilton]—agrees—here the difficulty already occurs respecting 
the word “expresly” moves to transfer it to the list of recom- 
mendatory amend {ment |s.? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. See “New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech of July 19,” note 1. 

2. H was discussing the following amendment: (“That the Congress do not 
expressly grant Monopolies,) or erect any Company, with exclusive Advantage 
of Commerce.” (John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New 
York City.) 

3. This proposal was adopted by the Convention. 

On this date the Convention finished its debate on the “Bill of Rights” of the 
Lansing plan for ratification of the Constitution. At the conclusion of the day’s 
debate, the following exchange took place between Governor George Clinton 
and H: 

“Gov[erno]r—the co[mitt]ee now thro the explanatory amend[ment]s— 
Wishes a Com[mitt]ee should be appointed—to take these matters and others 
not consid[ere]d. 

“Ham|[ilton ]—wishes rather to consider of the amend[ment]s in the abstract 
—& leave the classing of them to an after consideration—.” (Gilbert Livingston 
MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library.) 


From James Madison * 
N. York Sunday Evening [July 20, 1788] ? 


My dear Sir 

Yours of yesterday is this instant come to hand & I have but a few 
minutes to answer it. I am sorry that your situation obliges you to 
listen to propositions of the nature you describe. My opinion is 
that a reservation of a right to withdraw if amendments be not de- 
cided on under the form of the Constitution within a certain time, 
is a conditional ratification, that it does not make N. York a member 
of the New Union, and consequently that? she could not be re- 
ceived on that plan. Compacts must be reciprocal, this principle 
would not in such a case be preserved. The Constitution requires an 
adoption im toto, and for ever. It has been so adopted by the other 
States. An adoption for a limited time would be as defective as an 
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adoption of some of the articles only. In short any condition what- 
ever must viciate the ratification. What the new Congress by virtue 
of the power to admit new States, may be able & disposed to do in 
such a case, I do not enquire as I suppose that is not the material 
point at present. I have not a moment to add more. Know my fervent 
wishes for your success & happiness. 

Js: Madison 
This idea of reserving right to withdraw was started at Richmd. & 
considered as a conditional ratification which was itself considered 
as worse than a rejection: 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. In JCHW, I, 465, this letter is dated “Sunday Evening.” 
After serving in the Virginia Ratifying Convention, Madison had resumed 
his seat in the Continental Congress. 
2. This letter was written on the day after H wrote to Madison, July 19, 1788. 
3- In MS, “that that.” 


New York Ratifying Convention. Motion * 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 21, 1788] 


That Mr. Hamilton Moved that the Clause last read? should be 
expunged, and the following substituted in its Stead vizt: “That no 
Appropriation of Money in time of Peace for the Support of an 
Army shall be by Less than two thirds of the Representatives and 
Senators present.” # 


John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. The motion is printed in McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 48-49, 
New York State Library, Albany. 

Having considered all the conditional and explanatory amendments, the New 
York Convention on July 21, 1788, turned to the recommendatory amendments. 
John Lansing, Jr., the author of these amendments, provided the following 
introduction for them: 

“And the Convention do in the Name & Behalf of the people of the State of 
New York enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert all their 
Influence & use all reasonable Means to obtain a Ratification of the following 
Amendments to the said Constitution in the Manner prescribed therein & in 
all Laws to be passed by Congress in the mean Time to conform to the spirit 
of the said Amendments as far as the Constitution will admit.” (John McKes- 
son Papers, New-York Historical Society.) 

2. The amendment “last read” was as follows: 

“That no standing Army or regular Troops shall be raised or kept up in 
Time of Peace without the Consent of two thirds of the Senators & Representa- 
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tives present in each House.” (John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical 
Society.) 
3. H’s motion was defeated by a vote of 38 to 14. 


To Nathaniel Chipman 
Poughkeepsie [New York] July 22d. 1788 


Sir 

Your brother delivered me your favour which I received with 
pleasure as the basis of a correspondence that may be productive of 
public good.* 

The accession of Vermont to the Confederacy is doubtless an 
object of great importance to the whole, and it appears to me that 
this is the favorable moment for effecting it upon the best terms for 
all concerned. Besides more general reasons, there are circumstances 
of the moment which will forward a proper arrangement. One of 
the first subjects of deliberation with the new Congress will be the 
Independence of Kentucky for which the Southern States will be 
anxious.? The Northern will be glad to send a counterpoise in 
Vermont. These mutual interests and inclinations will facilitate a 
proper result. 

I see nothing that can stand in your way but the interfering 
claims under the grants of New York.? As to taxation, the natural 
operation of the new System will place you exactly where you 
might wish to be. The public debt, as far as it can prudently be 
provided for, will be by the Western lands and the appropriation 
of some general fund. There will be no distribution of it to particular 
parts of the community. The fund will be sought for in indirect 
taxation; as for a number of years, and except in time of war, direct 
taxes would be an impolitic measure. Hence as you can have no 
objection to your proportion of contribution as consumers, you 
can fear nothing from the article of taxation. 

I readily conceive, that it will be scarcely practicable to you to 
come into the Union, unless you are secured from claims under 
New York grants. Upon the whole therefore I think it will be ex- 
pedient for you as early as possible to ratify the Constitution “upon 
condition that congress shall provide for the extinguishment of all 
existing claims to land under grants of the State of New York, 
which may interfere with claims under the grants of the State of 
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Vermont.” You will do well to conform your boundary to that 
heretofore marked out by Congress; otherwise insuperable diffi- 
culties would be likely to arise with this State. 

I should think it altogether unadvisable to annex any other con- 
dition to your ratification. For there is scarcely any of the amend- 
ments proposed, that will not have a party opposed to it, and there 
are several that will meet with a very strong opposition; and it would 
therefore be highly inexpedient for you to embarrass your main 
object by any collateral difficulties. 

As I write in Convention, I have it not in my power to enlarge. 
You will perceive my general ideas on the subject, I will only add, 
that it will be wise to lay as little impediment as possible in the way 
of your reception into the Union. A Hamilton 


JCH Transcripts. 

1. See Chipman to H, July 14, 1788. 

2. For information on Kentucky’s application for admission to the Union, see 
“Constitutional Convention. Report on the Admission of Kentucky into the 
Union,” June 2, 1788. 

3. See Chipman to H, July 14, 1788. 


To James Madison 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Dr Sir 

I wrote to you by the last post? since which nothing material 
has turned up here. We are debating on amendments without having 
decided what is to be done with them. There is so great a diversity 
in the views of our opponents that it is impossible to predict any 


thing. Upon the whole however our fears diminish. 
Yrs. Affecly A. Hamilton 


July 22d. 1788 


I take the liberty for certain reasons to put the inclosed under cover 
to you. Be so good as to send it to my office to the care of Mr. 
De Haert 2 where? it will be called for 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Presumably H to Madison, July 19, 1788. 
2. Balthazar De Haert, H’s law partner. 
3. In MS, “will.” 
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New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
O) ASR Pe 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Hamilton objects because there is no security in * it—the people are 
excluded from chusing perhaps your best man— 

[Melancton] Smith would rather have him elected for 8 yrs & not 
eligible again—Mov[e]d for it—Jay seconded his Mot[1o |n. 

Ham[ilton ]|—opposes—a temptation for an avaritious man—to plun- 
der & make the best of his time—has not the motive to please— 

[Melancton] Smith Much may be said on both sides—as the con- 
s[titutio]n stands his appointment will amount to an appointment 
for life—no system can be hit on which will not have objections 
to it—in this case he will be oblidged to steal from the people 
what in the other case he must wrest by violence. 

Ham [ilton ]—does not see the danger—in Connecticut—it has never 
decended from the Father to son—safety in the mode of elec- 
tion— 2 

Ham [ilton]—Check in the const[itutio]n ag[ains]t malad[ministra- 
tio ]n as the senate must appoint—on his nomination—his bad sys- 
tem would be discovered— 

[John] Jay—will not press—hardly knows how to chuse difficulties 
on every hand—a gov[ernmen|t as it was called opperated in this 
state 20 years ago—the Legislature & gov[erno]r played into each 
others hands—it may be so again—as it stands—the president is 
under eternal temptation to do wrong—senate a check, what kind 
of a check?—to do wrong—& to do right—as it serves their inter- 
est— 

Ham|[ilton|—so long as we are pursuing republican gov{ernmen|t 
we must submit to these risks 
influence—necess| ar 


a long chain &.—complication of 
y—to do mischief—senate—Ass|embl]y & 
people—electors—&c.—in this business you have as much security 
as any system can produce under a Republican gov\|ernmen]t. 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. The amendment to which H objected provided “That no person shall 
be eligible to the office of president of the United States a third Time” (John 
McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City). 

2. After this statement by H and before H’s next remark, George Clinton, 
John Jay, and John Williams spoke. The remarks by H on “mal-administra- 
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tion” presumably were in answer to arguments made by one of these men, 
but Gilbert Livingston did not record such an argument. 

3. Despite H’s objections, the amendment making the president ineligible 
for a third term was carried. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 22 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Ham [ilton]—among other reasons ag[ains]t it—+ mentions the 
probability of having the appointments better thro[ugh] the states, 
as the senators represent all the states— ? 


Gilbert Livingston Papers, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. H was opposing an amendment which provided “That the Congress 
appoint in such manner as they may think proper a Council to advise the 
President in the Appointment of Officers” (John McKesson Papers, New-York 
Historical Society, New York City). 

2. After H’s remarks, the Convention rejected the proposed amendment by 
a vote of 46 to 10 (Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York 
Public Library). 


New York Ratifying Convention. First Motion 
Qe 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


That the last mentioned Amendment * having been read Mr. Hamil- 
ton moved that the same should be obliterated and the following 
inserted in its stead vizt. “That When the Number of Persons in the 
District of Territory to be laid out for the Seat of the Government 
of the United States, shall according to the Rule for the Apportion- 
ment of Representatives and direct Taxes Amount to 3 such 
District shall cease to be parcel of the State granting the Same, and 
Provision shall be made by Congress for their having a District 
Representation in that Body.” 4 
John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. The motion is also in McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 53-54, 
New York State Library, Albany. 

2. The amendment reads as follows: 

“That the right of the Congress to exercise exclusive Legislation over such 
District not exceeding ten Miles square as may by Cession of a particular 
State and the Acceptance of Congress become the Seat of the Government 


of the United States shall not be exercised as to exempt the Inhabitants of 
such District from paying the like Taxes Imposts Duties and Excises as shall 
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be imposed on the other Inhabitants of the State in which such District may 
be; and that (no) person shall be priviledged with(in) the said District from 
Arrest for Crimes Committed or Debts contracted out of the said District and 
that the Inhabitants of the said District shall be entitled to the like essential 
Rights as the other Inhabitants of the United States in general.” (John McKesson 
Papers, New-York Historical Society.) 

3. Space left blank in MS. 

4. H’s motion was rejected by the Convention. 


New York Ratif ying Convention. Third Speech 
Ofe Julyez 2x 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Ham|[ilton]—improper in a war, or in the case of a war to publish a 
state of accounts to all the world—? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. In this speech H was discussing the following amendment: 

“That an Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of public Money shall 
at least once in every Year be transmitted to the Executives of the several 
States to be laid before the Legislature thereof.” (John McKesson Papers, 
New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

2. The Convention rejected the proposed amendment. 


New York Ratif ying Convention. Fourth Speech 
OV VG Be 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Hamilton ]—this will increase appeals—but does not much oppose— 
[Samuel] Jones—this will seldom happen—& cannot last 
Ham [ilton ]—it may opperate to the prejudice of the poor— * 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. In this speech H was discussing the following proposed amendment to 
the Constitution: 

“That Congress shall not constitute ordain or establish any Tribunals or 
Inferior Court with any other than appellant Jurisdiction except such as may 
be necessary for the Trial of Causes of Admiralty and Maratime Jurisdiction 
& for the Trial of piracies & Felonies committed on the high Seas & in all 
other Cases to which the Judicial power of the United States extends & in 
which the Supreme Court of the United States has not original Jurisdiction 
the Causes shall be heard tried and determined in some one of the State 
Courts with the Right of Appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
or other proper Tribunal to be established for that purpose by the Congress 
with such Exception & under such Regulations as Congress shall make.” (John 
McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

2. The Convention accepted the amendment with alteration by a vote of 37 
to 16. i 
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New York Ratifying Convention. Fifth Speech 
of July 22 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Hamilton ]—objects— * because the Court ap[pointed] by Legisla- 
ture 

Chan([cellor Robert R. Livingston]—these Judges or commisioners 
may be under the same influence as the Legislature themselves— 
therefore to be avoided. 

Ham |ilton]—of the same opinion. 

[Samuel] Jones—wishes security under these Courts—sees great 
inconveniency in having a Court totally independent—wishes some 
mode to remedy the evil— 

Ham[ilton]—there Must be a Court—in the last resort—why not 
safely placed in the sup[re]me Court—rather than in an adventi- 
cious Court—as in the senate— 

Chan[cellor Robert R. Livingston]|—the Ionic Council—& su- 
p[re]me Court in Germany—have both original—and appellate 
Jurisdict [io ]n— 

[Samuel] Jones—this Mode now proposed has been long in use in 
Eng [lan] d—& is used to this day—without complaint— 

Ham|[ilton|—if it goes to the causes in which the sup[re]me 
Cl/our]|t have original Jurisd|[ictio]n—should not so strongly op- 
pose it but if it goes to those causes which are bro[ugh]t before 
them on appeal—strenuously dissents— ? 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New, York Public Library. 

1. H was objecting to the following amendment: 

“That persons aggrieved (by) any Judgment, Sentence or (decision) of the 
Supreme Court of the United States (in any cause in which that Court has 
original Jurisdiction) with such Exceptions & under such Regulations as the 
Congress shall make concerning the same shall upon Application have a 
Commission to be issued by the president of the United Sta(tes) to such men 
learned in the Law as he shall nominate and by & with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate appoint not less than seven authorizing such Commis- 
sioner(s) or any seven or more of them to correct the Errors in such Judgment 
(or to review such Sentence) or Decree as the Case may be & (to do) Justice 
to the parties in the premisses.” (John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical 
Society, New York City.) 

The phrase in parentheses—“(in any cause in which that Court has original 
Jurisdiction)” —was added in conformity with H’s objections. 

2. After adding the clause indicated in note 1, the Convention approved the 
amendment. 
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New York Ratif ying Convention. Sixth Speech 
Oe NAS) Be 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Ham[ilton]—wishes to know what objectn gent. have to Congss. 
arranging the militia.* 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. H was discussing the following amendment concerning the militia: 

“That the power to organize arm and discipline the Militia shall only extend 
so far as to prescribe the Mode of officering arming & disciplining (-~-~-~— bs 
(John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

2. The Convention agreed to withdraw the amendment. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Motion 
Of ae oe 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 22, 1788] 


Ham|ilton]—moves ? an amend[men]t that a court of trial of im- 
peachments be constituted, prout—thinks this amend[men]|t will 
obviate many of the objections against the senate.* 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. This motion is not recorded in McKesson, “Journal of the Proceedings,” 
New York State Library, Albany. 

2. H’s motion was made just before the Convention took up the various 
amendments relating to the Senate of the United States. 

3. The Convention accepted H’s motion. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Remarks * 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 23, 1788] 


Ham |[ilton]—thinks we ought to proceed on the report—& if any 
gent[leman]| wishes to introduce an amend[men]t he has a right to 
do it. 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. For a discussion of the debates on July 23 and of the decisions made 
by the Convention on that date, see “New York Ratifying Convention. First 
Speech of July 24.” 
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New York Ratifying Convention. First Speech 
of July 24° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 24, 1788] 


Ham |[ilton]|—Was in hopes this Morning of Unanimity when this 
Motion * was first mentioned. Thot more favourably of it than the 
other one * but since thinks otherwise. Has taken advice with men 
of character—they think it will not do. Proposed to read a Letter— * 
reads it—supposes this adoption—conditional—and would viciate 
the business &ct. Himself wrote favourably for it. The terms of the 
constitution import a perpetual compact between the different states, 
this certainly is not. Treaties and engagements with foreign nations 
are perpetual—this cannot be under this adoption. The oath to be 
taken stands in the way. States & men are averse to inequality. They 
fully bound & we partially. Should we risk so much on so little? 
Motives of expediency too much relied on. If they do not accept us 
will they not sooner have a new convenn than accept us so. Is it 
worth the jeopardy by which it must be obtained? Is it not of im- 
portance that we join unanimously to procure a convenn? The 
obsern of Lans[in]g does not meet the objecn—® as they will con- 
template wheather this is a ratificn. If they have any doubt, they will 
apt Congs to meet on certain federal ground. Interest of some states 
against us. If they are driven away by us the people will be dis- 
satisfied &ct. We have done everything which possibly can insure 
our wish—this we shall loose by a second state convention. We shall 
not be represented in Congress & this for no real end. Moves to have 
the question postponed & that a circular letter be wrote.® 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library. 

1. After debate on the proposed “Bill of Rights” and recommendatory 
amendments, the New York Convention on July 23 took up the crucial part 
of John Lansing, Jr.’s plan for ratification (see “New York Ratifying Conven- 
tion. First Speech of July 19,” note 1). This was a section which followed the 
“Bill of Rights” and which made New York’s acceptance of the Constitution 
conditional on the acceptance of the proposed amendments by a general 
convention of the states. The first part reads: 

“...and with a firm Reliance and on the express Condition that the 
Rights aforesaid will not & shall not be lost abridged or violated, and that the 
said Constitution shall in the Cases above particularized receive the Con- 
structions herein before expressed, with a solemn Appeal to the Searcher of 
Hearts for the purity of our Intentions & in the Confidence that whatever 
Imperfections may exist in the Constitution will as soon as possible be sub- 
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mitted to the Consideration of a general Con(vention).” (John McKesson 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) ; 

After the reading of this paragraph, Melancton Smith moved that it should be 
expunged and the following paragraph substituted for it: 

“Under these impressions and in confidence that the Rights and explanations 
aforesaid are consistent with the Constitution and therefore cannot be abridged 
or violated, and with the farther confidence, that the Amendments which 
shall have been proposed to the said Constitution will receive an early and 
mature consideration and that such of them as may in any degree tend to 
the real security and permanent Advantage of the people will be adopted.” 
(John McKesson Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 
Smith’s paragraph was adopted by a vote of 39 to 19, ; ; 

Smith’s decision to support ratification of the Constitution without making 
ratification dependent on the acceptance of amendments by a general con- 
vention broke the hitherto solid ranks of the Antifederalists. After Smith’s 
substitute paragraph had been adopted, the second part of Lansing’s ‘Draft 
of Ratification” was considered. It reads: 

“Wle] the said Delegates, in the Name & in Behalf of the people of the 
State of New York do by these presents assent to & ratify the said Constitution 
(a Copy whereof is hereunto annexed) Upon Condition nevertheless that 
until the Amendments herein contained & herewith recommended shall have 
been submitted to and determined upon by a general Convention to be called 
in the Mode prescribed by the said Constitution.” (John McKesson Papers, 
New-York Historical Society, New York City.) 

Samuel Jones moved “that the words Upon Condition should be obliterated, 
and the words in full Confidence should be substituted in their Stead” (ibid.). 
Jones’s motion was carried by a vote of 31 to 29; Smith was among those who 
voted in the affirmative. The adoption of the motions by Smith and Jones 
meant that New York would assent to the Constitution without conditions, 
but that, like Virginia, it would recommend amendments. 

On July 24, Lansing, undaunted by the defeat of his plan of ratification, 
tried to secure a kind of conditional ratification which would leave New York 
free to secede if within a specified time the proposed amendments were not 
submitted to a general convention (see Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS 
Division, New York Public Library). H’s remarks were presumably provoked 
by this proposed amendment (see note 2). 

2. According to Gilbert Livingston this motion was made by Lansing: 

“Lansing—a gent. from Dutchess promised to bring forward a Motion for 
an adoption—with right to withdraw in years if the amends are 
not submitted to a convention in the mode prescribed &tc—as he has not done 
it—Lansing moves it.” (Gilbert Livingston MS Notes.) 

The man “from Dutchess,’ Melancton Smith, had written this motion. 

3. The “other one” was probably the paragraph of Lansing’s “Draft of a 
Ratification” quoted in note 1. None of the accounts of the debates shows 
any other motion that suggested ratifying the Constitution with reservations 
dependent upon the adoption of the proposed amendments. 

4. Presumably James Madison to H, July 20, 1788. 

5. H is referring to an exchange of remarks between John Jay and Lansing 
concerning the effect on the other states if New York ratified the Constitution 
with reservations. 

6. Following H’s remarks, Jay expressed a wish to postpone consideration 
of Lansing’s amendment until the following day. H, according to Gilbert 
Livingston, then withdrew “his Motion—to let the question come in”—pre- 
sumably the question of adjournment until the following day. 

The [New York] Daily Advertiser on July 28, 1788, published the following 
account of the Convention debates on July 24: 
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“Yesterday [July 24] Mr. Lansing moved to annex Mr. Smith’s last proposi- 
tion to the ratification [see note 2], or the one which proposes to adopt with 
a reservation of a right to withdraw; then Mr. Jay, and after him Mr. Hamilton, 
rose and declared that the reservation could answer no good purpose in 
itself—that it implied a distrust of the other States—that it would awaken 
their pride and other passions unfriendly to the object of amendments; but 
what was decisive against it, it was inconsistent with the Constitution, and 
was 10 ratification. 

“Mr. Hamilton produced and read part of a letter from a gentleman of 
high public distinction, containing in explicit terms his opinion that the 
reservation would amount to a conditional ratification, and would not be 
received by Congress. Mr. [James] Duane and the Chancellor [Robert R. Liv- 
ingston] both declared their opinion to the same effect, and they all concurred 
in expressing an anxious wish, that since the House had proceeded so far to an 
accomodation, they might now conclude the business with harmony and to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Mr. Smith remained silent all the day; the question 
was postponed till to-day.” 


New York Ratifying Convention. Second Speech 
of July 24° 
[Poughkeepsie, New York, July 24, 1788] 


[Matthew] Adgate—This business has been effected by degrees. This 
has heretofore been conceived to have been a Mode that would 
bring us in. Gent[lemen] now say we cannot—but if we May 
does not doubt we shall—they must violate the old Confedn. 

Ham [ilton]—Adg[at]e intimates that they have come down to our 
Ideas. This is not so—yet we are willing to go as far as we can 
and be received. The Gent[lemen] will see that we have made an 
effort to try to come to this—have taken advice—who are of the 
same opinion which we now hold—has had a great inclination 
to meet the house on this ground—but is now fully of opinion it 
will not do. 

[Matthew] Adgate—Would answer that Gent[leman] with respect 
to the treaties now in force—13 states made them—now possibly 
only 11. When that Union is broke—what is to become of the 
treatie with Great Brittan and the fortresses they hold on our 
frontier? ? 

Ham[ilton]—Adgate has mentioned an important Idea. What will 
be the effect of the treatie with great Brittn—if they all unite it 
will stand, if we do not those who do not come in will perhaps be 
excluded—this a very important concern. 
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Acquiescence of a time is a waver of a right. When the liberties of 
the country are in danger, shall not wait for lone constructions.* 

[Matthew] Adg[at]e—in regard to the treatie with G[reat] B[rit- 
ain] it would not opperate with a part—if there was a separation 
—the framers of the Const[itutio]n have been very negligent of 
a part—as g states may here unite— 

Ham[ilton]—the Convn knew that every state would have an op- 
portunity to agree—or not agree with respect to the treatie— 
it is too late now as 10 states have adopted it— 


Gilbert Livingston MS Notes, MS Division, New York Public Library.  _ 

1. The debate was on John Jay’s suggestion that consideration of a motion 
offered by John Lansing, Jr., be postponed until the following day. Lansing 
had moved that New York reserve the right to withdraw from the Union 
if the other states should refuse to agree to amendments to the Constitution 
within a certain period of time (see “New York Ratifying Convention. First 
Speech of July 24,” note 1). 

2. At this point remarks were made by Lansing, Dirck Wynkoop, Thomas 
Tredwell, and Richard Morris. 

3. At this point Robert R. Livingston and Lansing spoke. 

4. At this point Lansing and Robert R. Livingston spoke. 


New York Ratifying Convention. Circular Letter 
to the Governors of the Several States * 


Poughkeepsie, New York, July 26, 1788. “We the members of 
the Convention of this State, have deliberately & maturely consid- 
ered the Constitution proposed for the united States. Several articles 
in it appear so exceptionable [to a majority of us], that nothing but 
the fullest confidence of obtaining a Revision of them by a general 
convention, and an invincible Reluctance to separating from our Sis- 
ter States could have prevailed upon [a sufficient number] to ratify it 
[without stipulating for previous amendments]. We all unite in 
opinion that such a Revision will be necessary to recommend it to 


the approbation and Support of a numorous Body of our constitu- 
alice 5 3” 


DF, in writing of John Jay with interlineations in the writing of H and of 
an unidentified writer, John McKesson MS Notes, New-York Historical 
Society, New York City. 

1. The New York Ratifying Convention, having approved the Constitution, 
sent a circular letter to the governors of the states recommending that a general 
convention be called to consider amendments to the Constitution. The draft 
of the first paragraph contains interlineations by H. These interlineations are 
indicated by brackets. 
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Continental Congress. Motion on Votes Cast in 
the Congress by States Not Yet Having 
Ratified the Constitution * 
[New York, August 7, 1788] 


Whereas the Convention assembled at Philadelphia in the Com- 
monwealth of Pensylvania did on the 17th day of September last 
past resolve as the opinion of that Convention that as soon as the 
Conventions of nine states should have ratified the Constitution 
then and there agreed upon by the said Convention the United 
States in Congress assembled should fix a day on which electors 
should be appointed by the states which should have ratified the 
same and a day on which the electors should assemble to vote for 
the President and the time and place for commencing proceedings 
under the said constitution. And Whereas the United States in Con- 
gress assembled having received the ratifications of the said con- 

[did on the 28th. ulto. & then on the 5th & 6th. 
stitution by eleven states, have in-conformity tothe resolution afore- 
instant agree to the following resolutions to wit] 
said_passed_an-ordinance forthe-purposes-aforesaid. And Whereas 


[it does not appear that the] (& North Carolina have] 


although—the state[s] of Rhode Island. hath—not ratified the said 
Constitution aaditisnotknownthatthe-state-of North Carolina 


[& whereas] [said two states] 
hath ratified the-same, the Delegates of the,twetast-mentioned-states 
nevertheless [certain parts of the said 


in-virtue_of the-ve—havethought-fitte vote[d] upon the-said-or- 


resolutions] on all questions taken in Congress 


dinanceinvirtue—of the-right of -suffrage—vested_in_them—by—the 
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Articles-of Confederation-and-_perpetual Union [therefore] 


that [any vote given or which 


Resolved as the sense of this Congress the conduct-of the delegates. 


may be given respecting said resolutions by the Delegate or Delegates of 


ef the-said_state-of Rhode Island in_voting—concerning the—said 


any State which hath not ratified the said Constitution shall ] 
erdinance-ean in no wise be construed directly or indirectly to imply 
which they 


either on their part or on the part of the state.they represent an 


[of any part thereof] in 


approbation of the Constitution aforesaid or,a+elinquishment [or] 


or kind [any such] 


any manner,of obligation on the part of the-said state touching the 


the [heretofore or now] 


same or any relinquishment of any right heretefere-enjoyed claimed 
[such] 


or which may be claimed by the-said state under-the said Articles-&e 


and [such] 
er_otherwisebut that all and singular the rights of the-said, state 


to all intents and purposes [such] 


‘emain continue and are,in the same situation as if the-said delegates 


had refrained from voting -onthe—vhole—or-any—part_of the-said 


ezdinanee, [respecting the said resolutions. ] ? 


ADf, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 

1. The draft of H’s motion was changed by an unidentified person. Ac- 
cording to the editor of the Journals of the Continental Congress, it was 
changed to bring it into conformity with the copy of the motion made by 
Charles Thomson, secretary of the Congress. The draft is printed here as it 
was written. Brackets have been used to indicate the parts that are not in 
the writing of H. 

In the Journals the order of H’s motion is inverted: the second paragraph 
of the draft appearing first, the first paragraph appearing second (JCC, 
XXXIV, 403-04). 

2. Various amendments were proposed to H’s motion. The Journals do not 
indicate that the motion was accepted. 
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To Jeremiah Olney * 
[New York, August 12, 1788] 


My Dear Sir 

We have a question of very great importance depending in Con- 
gress, in which the vote of your state would be decisive. It relates 
to the place of meeting of the future Congress—Six states and a 
half prefer New York five and a half Philadelphia.2 When your 
delegates were here they voted with us on the intermediate ques- 
tions; * but when the final question came to be put Mr. Hazard’s 
scruples prevailed over his inclination for New York. He however 
gave me to hope he would return in a short time. Mr. Arnold ® 
would have made no difficulty whatever if his colleague would have 
gone with him; but he could not be prevailed upon to do it. 

This is a matter of such moment not only to this state but to the 
Northern states in general that I have taken the liberty to address 
you on the subject, to request that every effort may be made to 
induce a representation of your state to come forward without loss 
of time. I am persuaded that the meeting of Congress here or at 
Philadelphia would make a difference on your politics and would 
facilitate or impede, as the one or the other place should obtain, 
the adoption of the Constitution in your state. The intimate inter- 
course between us and you makes us look up to you as to a natural 
ally in this matter. 

A doubt might perhaps be raised about your right to a vote under 
the present circumstances. There is not a member of Congress but 
one who has even pretended to call your right in question. Tis 
agreed generally that the power of organising the government is 
given by the ratifying states to the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, who are mere agents under a special authority and therefore 
the non adopting states stand on the same footing with the adopting. 
Nor can the exercise of that right operate in any manner upon your 
situation. If the United States should even be considered as a foreign 
power, you might have a choice in such a question. 

Hazard I believe is softening, so that I should not think it politic 
to make any representation of his conduct which might irritate him. 
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What is here said respecting him must therefore be received in con- 
fidence as indeed must be this whole letter. 

If any difficulty about expence should arise I will with pleasure 
accept a draft on me. You will excuse this intimation which arises 
from my information that your state has not made provision for its 
delegates & from a knowlege that individuals have been torn to 


pieces by your tender laws &c 
With sincere esteem I reman Yr. Obed Sr A Hamilton 


New York Aug 12. 1788 


ALS, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 

1. Olney was a prominent Rhode Island Federalist. In 1789 he became 
collector of the port of Providence, a post he held through the administra- 
tions of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. f 

2. On July 28, 1788, the Continental Congress had taken up the question 
of the location of the seat of government under the new Constitution. After 
motions proposing Philadelphia and New York were defeated, a motion on 
July 30 that the government be located “. . . at such place as shall hereafter 
be appointed by Congress” was also defeated. On August 4 debate on the 
question was resumed when Hugh Williamson, delegate from North Carolina, 
proposed Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The motion was defeated. Two days later 
Philadelphia was again proposed, and the proposal was defeated. The votes 
on these various motions are in JCC, XXXIV, 359-60, 384-85, 386, 399- 
401. 

3. Precisely what H meant by “the intermediate questions” cannot be 
determined. Presumably he meant the proposals for locating the capital of 
the United States at Lancaster, Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

4. Jonathan Hazard, delegate from Rhode Island, had left the Continental 
Congress on August 7, 1788, the day following votes on the location of the 
new government. 

5. Peleg Arnold, delegate from Rhode Island, had left the Continental 
Congress with Hazard on August 7, 1788. 


From Samuel Broome * 
New Haven [Connecticut] August 13, 1788 


Dear. Sir 

I have been informed Congress have appointed a Committee to ex- 
amine into the situation of their Contract made with Mr James 
Jarvis for the Loan of a quantity of Coined Copper ? and that said 
Committee had reported that said Contract Was Void should an ac- 
tion be Commenced against Mr Jarvis for damages. I hope you will 
be pleased to Consider yourself as his attorney in the suit provided 
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there would be a propriety in a Member of Congress acting as an 
attorney 
Iam respectfully ID\e Sybe your Obd Servt Sam Broome 


Honble Alexander Hamilton Esquire 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Broome, a merchant in New York City until 1775, had in that year 
moved to New Haven, Connecticut, where he was in business with Jeremiah 
Platt under the firm name of Broome and Platt until 1786. 

2. By a congressional resolution of April 21, 1787, the Board of Treasury 
had been authorized to contract with James Jarvis of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, to supply the United States with three hundred tons of copper coin 
(JCC, XXXII, 225). On July 16, 1788, Abraham Clark, delegate from New 
Jersey, made a motion respecting the contract which was referred to a com- 
mittee that reported on August 4. Neither the motion nor the report is in 
the Journals or the Papers of the Congress (JCC, XXXIV, 329, note 1; 391, 
note 2). On August 20, according to the Committee Book (Papers of the 
Continental Congress, National Archives), Abraham Clark, Hugh William- 
son, Abraham Baldwin, Jeremiah Wadsworth, and H were appointed to 
report on “the contract with Jarvis for copper coins” (JCC, XXXIV, 444, 
note 1). 


To George Washington 
[New York, August 13, 1788] 


Sir 

Capt Cochran of the British navy has requested my aid in recover- 
ing a family watch worn by his brother, who fell at York Town,} 
(and now in the possession of _______ _______). In compliance 
with his request I have written the letter herewith (to 

) ? which I take the liberty to convey through you, in hope 

that if you see no impropriety in it, you would add your influence 
to the endeavour to gratify Capt Cochran. It is one of those things in 
which the affections are apt to be interested, beyond the value of 
the object; and in which one naturally feels an inclination to oblige. 

I have delivered to Mr. Madison to be forwarded to you a sett of 
the papers under the signature of Publius,* neatly enough bound, 
to be honored with a place in your library. I presume you have 
understood that the writers of these Papers are chiefly Mr. Madison 
& myself with some aid from Mr. Jay. 

I take it for granted, Sir, you have concluded to comply with what 
will no doubt be the general call of your country in relation to the 
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new government. You will permit me to say that it is indispensable 
you should lend yourself to its first operations—It is to little purpose 
to have introduced a system, if the weightiest influence is not given 
to its firm establishment, in the outset. 

I remain with the greatest esteem Dr Sir Yr. Obed & hum serv- 
ant A Hamilton 


New York Aug 13. 1788 
General Washington 


ALS, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Alexander Forester Ingles Cochrane had served in the British navy in the 
West Indies during the American Revolution. In 1782 he returned to England, 
was placed on half pay, and was not again placed on active duty until 1790. 
His brother, Charles, a major and aide-de-camp to Earl Cornwallis, had been 
killed at Yorktown. 

2. H left a blank space in the MS. Presumably the person to whom he 
referred was Daniel Morgan. See Washington to H, August 28, 1788. 

3. The letter which H enclosed was addressed to Daniel Morgan. See 
Washington to H, August 28, 1788. 

4. The first volume of The Federalist had been published on March 22, 
1788; the second volume on May 28, 1788. 


To Samuel Broome * 


[New York, August 16, 1788] 
Dear Sir 

I have this moment received your letter of the thirteenth instant, 
and am sorry that the rules of propriety in respect to my situation, 
as a member of Congress, will not permit my acting in the capacity 
you wish.” 

My situation for some time past has prevented my acknowleging 
one or two of your favors, which have been duly handed to me.3 
I recollect that one of them contains an inquiry concerning your 
son,* to which you will naturally desire an answer. My public avoca- 
tions for some time past, have put it out of my power to ascertain 
the progress he has made, though I expect when I shall be enough 
disengaged to examine, to find it a good one. It cannot fail to be so, 
if his diligence has been equal to his capacity. I shall shortly write 
you further on the subject. 

with great esteem JI remain Sir Your obdt. Servt. 


New York 16 August 1788 
Mr Samuel Broome 
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Copy, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. In JCHW, I, 469, this letter is dated August 6, 1788. 
2. See Broome to H, August 13, 1788. 
3. Letters not found. 


4. Samuel Broome, Jr. was an apprentice in H’s law office. See Broome to H, 
April 18, 1786. 


From John Chaloner * 


Philadelphia, August 20, 1788. Sends Hamilton an abstract of John 
Holker’s “title to lands in N York State offered by him as a sub- 
stitute to Mr Church & others who have commenced suits against 
him for protested bills in place of his bail in said suits.” Asks Hamil- 
ton about the validity of this title. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Chaloner wrote to H in the latter’s capacity as attorney to John B. 
Church, Elizabeth Hamilton’s brother-in-law. 


From Ezekiel Forman * 


Philadelphia, August 23, 1788. Requests information respecting 
Forman’s claim against the estate of Philip Livingston. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. Forman was a former New Jersey Loyalist and at this time was practicing 
law in Philadelphia. 


From Jereniah Olney 
Providence, 23rd. Augt. 1788 


Dear Sir 

Your favr. of 12th. Inst. I Recd. not ’till yesterday haveing Just 
then Returned from the Country where I have been attending a 
Niece of mine who lays Dangerously ill. As your Communications 
are of a Delicate Nature, be assured Sr. I will hold them in the Full- 
est Confidence. Mr. A. Will be with you in the Question; Mr. H. 
I have not Seen.t The principle Characters here are not So anxious 
about the place w[h]ere the New Congress is to meet as I Could 
wish. Of course there is but little to Hope from their Exertions 
towards Effecting a Speedy Representation. However there is a few 
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of us full in Sentiment with you that New York is the proper place 
for the New Congress to assemble & we Shall take every measure 
in our power to Effect a Representation from this State Should the 
Delegates be prevailed on to go forward Soon & it finally becomes 
Necessary to Draw a bill on you agreeable to your Intimations. It 
appears to me to be Impolitick to do it because I am very appre- 
hensive that it will Raise Jealisy & Suspition that you have Inter- 
ested your Self in Effecting a Representation from this State. As 
the matter appears to me to be Extream delicate, & Requires Cau- 
tion in Conducting it, I beg leave to propose placing the matter in 
Such a Train as will Effectually prevent the least Suspition, in order 
to Effect which I will Draw on our Friend Colo. Hall? under the 
Idea that I have money in his hands for Final Settlement Notes left 
with him to Dispose of when I was In New York, & that the Gentle- 
men are to Replace the money advanced as soon as they can Obtain 
it from the State. Should this proposition meet your Sentiment, it 
will be of Consequence for you to wait on Colo. Hall in person & 
Explain to him the Business, So that he will (on your assurances) 
be prepaired to Honor my Draughts Should it be found Necessary. 
If I draw it will not Excede one hundred Dollars to Each. 
Tam_ with Sincear Esteem Sr. your Obed. Hum. Serv. 

Jereh. Olney 

A. Hamilton 


ADfS, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 

1. “Mr. A” was Peleg Arnold; “Mr. H.” was Jonathan Hazard. The two 
men were delegates from Rhode Island to the Continental Congress. See H 
to Olney, August 12, 1788. 

2. Probably Levi Hall of Providence. 


From Jeremiah Olney 
Providence, 25th, Augt. 1788 


Dear Sir 
Since I had the Honor to address you 23rd. Inst. on the Subject of 
; | have had the pleasure of a Full Conversation with Mr. 
A." He is Zealous in the matter and assures me he will go forward 
in one of the New York Packets by the last of this Week. I have 
wrote Mr. H.? on the Subject and Warmly urged the Necessity of 
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his going on with his Colleague Mr. A. and have made him an offer 
of a Draught for 60 Dollars on Colo. Hall,? which Mr. A. Sayes will 
be Sufficient as he himself is not in want. I have hopes that Mr. H. 
will be prevailed on to go, if not I will Immediately See one of the 
other Delegates and push the matter with him. I hope you will be 
able to Keep the Question off untill we are Represented. 
I am with Sincear Esteem Sir Your Obed. Hume. Servt. 

Jereh. Olney 

Colo. A. Hamilton 


ADfS, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 
1. Peleg Arnold. 
2. Jonathan Hazard. 
3. Probably Levi Hall of Providence. 


Continental Congress. Report on Slaves Who 
Had Escaped to East Florida 


[New York, August 26, 1788] 


The Comittee to whom was referred the report of the Secretary 
for the Department of foreign affairs of the 14th instant? submit 
the following resolutions 

That the secretary for the department of foreign affairs be di- 
rected to transmit copies of the papers * referred to in the said report 
to the Chargé des affaires of the United States at Madrid and instruct 
him to represent to his Catholic Majesty the inconveniences which 
the states bordering on his dominions experience from the Asylum 
afforded to subjective negroes belonging to the citizens of the said 
states and that Congress have full confidence that orders will be 
given to his governors to permit and facilitate their being appre- 
hended and delivered to their owners or to persons authorised to 
receive them, assuring his Majesty that the said states will observe 
the like conduct respecting all such negroes * belonging to his sub- 
jects as may be found therein 

That the said Secretary be also directed to communicate the said 
papers to the Encargado de Negocios * of Spain and to signify to 
him that his interposition to obtain proper regulations to be made 
on the subject would be very agreeable to Congress. 
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AD, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 

1. The report of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs of August 14, 1788, con- 
cerned resolutions of the Georgia legislature respecting slaves who had fled 
from Georgia to East Florida where they were given asylum. The secretary 
reported that he had applied to the governor of East Florida for the return 
of the fugitives but that the governor had replied that he could return them 
only if his court instructed him to do so. John Jay, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, recommended that copies of relevant papers be sent to the American 
chargé d’affaires at Madrid and that he be instructed to present the case to 
the Spanish King. Jay’s report is printed in JCC, XXXIV, 430-31. 

2. The papers consisted of a motion by the Georgia Assembly concerning 
fugitive slaves and a letter from the governor of East Florida to the governor 
of Georgia on the same subject. They are printed in JCC, XXXIV, 458-59. 

3. In the MS, the word “negroes” is written above the word “slaves.” 

4. Le., chargé d’affaires. 


To John Chaloner 


New York, August 28, 1788. Has checked on the validity of John 
Holker’s title to lands in New York State and finds that “the chain 
of title appears to be complete.” 4 


ALS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1. See Chaloner to H, August 20, 1788. 


To Ezekiel Forman 


[New York, August 28, 1788. On the envelope of the letter that 
Forman wrote to Hamilton on August 23, 1788, Hamilton wrote: 
“Ansd. Aug 28. 88.” Letter not found. | 


From George Washington 
Mount Vernon Augt. 28th. 1788 


Dear Sir, 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letter dated the 13th— 
accompanied by one addressed to General Morgan. I will forward 
the letter to Gener[a]] Morgan! by the first conveyance, and add 
my particular wishes that he would comply with the request con- 
tained in it. Although I can scarcely imagine how the Watch of a 
British Officer, killed within their lines, should have fallen into his 
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hands (who was many miles from the scene of action) yet, if it so 
happened, I flatter myself there will be no reluctance or delay in 
restoring it to the family. 

As the perusal of the political papers under the signature of 
Publius * has afforded me great satisfaction, I shall certainly consider 
them as claiming a most distinguished place in my library. I have 
read every performance which has been printed on one side and 
the other of the great question lately agitated (so far as I have 
been able to obtain them) and, without an unmeaning compliment 
I will say that I have seen no other so well calculated (in my judg- 
ment) to produce conviction on an unbiassed mind, as the Produc- 
tion of your Triumvirate—when the transient circumstances & fugi- 
tive performances which attended this crisis shall have disappeared, 
that work will merit the notice of Posterity; because in it are can- 
didly discussed the principles of freedom & the topics of govern- 
ment, which will be always interesting to mankind so long as they 
shall be connected in Civil Society. 

The Circular Letter from your Convention,* I presume, was the 
equivalent by wch. you obtained an acquiescence in the proposed 
Constitution: Nothwithstanding I am not very well satisfied with 
the tendency of it; yet the Fcederal affairs have proceeded, with few 
exceptions, in so good a train, that I hope the political Machine may 
be put in motion, without much effort or hazard of miscarrying. 

On the delicate subject with which you conclude your letter, I 
can say nothing; because the event alluded to may never happen; 
and because, in case it should occur, it would be a point of prudence 
to defer forming one’s ultimate and irrevocable decision, so long as 
new data might be afforded for one to act with the greater wisdom 
& propriety. I would not wish to conceal my prevailing sentiment 
from you. For you know me well enough, my good Sir, to be per- 
suaded that I am not guilty of affectation, when I tell you, it is 
my great and sole desire to live and die, in peace and retirement, 
on my own farm. Were it ever indispensable, a different line of con- 
duct should be adopted; while you and some others who are ac- 
quainted with my heart would acquit, the world and Posterity might 
probably accuse me of inconsistency and ambition. Still I hope I 
shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to maintain (what 
I consider the most enviable of all titles) the character of an honest 
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man, as well as prove (what I desire to be considered in reality) that 
Iam, with great sincereity & esteem, 
Dear Sir Your friend and Most obedient Hble Ser 
Go: Washington 
The Honble. Alexr. Hamilton Esqr. 


ALS, Columbia University Libraries, LC, George Washington Papers, Library 
of Congress. ’ 

1. In his letter of August 13, 1788, H had enclosed a letter which he requested 
Washington to send to Daniel Morgan. , 

2. H had forwarded to Washington, through James Madison, a copy of 
The Federalist. ; 

3. The New York Ratifying Convention, having approved the Constitution 
on July 26, 1788, sent a circular letter to the governors of the states recom- 
mending that a general convention be called to consider amendments to the 
Constitution. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Circular Letter to the 
Governors of the Several States,” July 26, 1788. 

4. In MS, “affection.” 


To William Livingston * 
[New York, August 29, 1788] 


Dear Sir 

The Baron De Steuben informs me that he expects to set out this 
day on a visit to your legislature to endeavour to procure some 
arrangement respecting the place at Hackensack some time since 
granted to him by your state upon certain conditions.? My anxiety 
for the Baron’s situation induces me to take the liberty of asking 
your friendship to him as far as may consist with considerations of 
propriety. It is needless to say to you that he has been a most useful 
servant of the public. I imagine it is as little necessary to observe, that 
he is a man, th(e) (qua)lities of whose heart intitle him to the sym- 
pathy and good will of good men. I shall only add that he is in a 
condition, for a man of his temper and habits, deplorable. He is as 
nearly as much in debt as all the property he has would sell for; 
and he is at the same time moneyless. Congress are now discussing 
his last application on the footing of a contract;* but there are 
some circumstances which involve the transaction in obscurity; and 
there are individuals not disposed to overcome difficulties. I fear little 
is to be looked for. The question however is— Shall we permit a 
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man, who has essentially served the American cause, either to starve 
or to go abroad begging? 

We are informed here that there is some probability, that your 
legislature will instruct your delegates to vote for Philadelphia as 
the place of the meeting of the first Congress under the new Gov- 
ernment. I presume this information can hardly be well founded, 
as upon my calculations, there is not a state in the Union so much 
interested in having the temporary residence at New York, as New 
Jersey. As between Philadelphia and New York, I am mistaken if 
a greater proportion of your state will not be benefitted by having 
the seat of the government at the latter than at the former place. 
If at the latter too, its exposed and excentric position will necessitate 
the early establishment of a permanent seat; and in passing South 
it is highly probable the government would light upon the Delaware 
in New Jersey. The Northern states do not wish to increase Pen- 
sylvania by an accession of all the wealth and population of the 
Feederal City. Pensylvania herself when not seduced by imzmediate 
possession will be glad to concur in a situation on the Jersey side 
of Delaware. Here are at once a Majority of the states. But place 
the government once down in Philadelphia, Pensylvania will of 
course hold fast— The State of Delaware will do the same. All the 
states South looking forward to the time when the ballance of 
Population will enable them to carry the government farther South; 
(say to the Potowmack) and being accommodated in the mean 
time as well as they wish will concur in no change. The Government 
from the delay will take root in Philadelphia & Jersey will lose all 
prospect of the Foederal city within her limits. These appear to me 
calculations so obvious, that I cannot persuade myself, New Jersey 
will so much oversee her interest as to fall in the present instance 
in the snares of Pensylvania. 


With the sincerest respect & regard I remain Dr Sir Yr. Obed 
serv A Hamilton 


Aug. 29. 1788 
Governor Livingston 


ALS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

1. Livingston was governor of New Jersey. 

2. New Jersey had given Baron von Steuben a life estate in a country 
house and land near Hackensack. The Baron, wishing full title to the property, 
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was dissatisfied and, according to his biographer, purchased the fee simple. 
By the summer of 1788, von Steuben, who as usual needed money, decided to 
sell the property. It probably was for this reason that he went to New Jersey 
at this time (John M. Palmer, General Von Steuben |New Haven, 1937], 320, 
360). 

3. In 1788, the perennial question of Baron von Steuben’s claims on the 
United States was again debated in the Continental Congress. On August 25, 
a committee which had been appointed on February 1, 1788, reported on von 
Steuben’s request for “an adjustment of his claims on the principles of a 
contract, alledged to have been entered into between him and the United 
States, previous to his engaging in their service” (JCC, XXXIV, 448-49). The 
committee concluded that no contract had been entered into between the 
Baron and Congress and that Congress was under no legal obligation to com- 
pensate him. The committee nevertheless recommended that in consideration 
of von Steuben’s services in the Continental Army, he be given an unspecified 
sum each year for the rest of his life. On the motion of H, the report was 
committed; the committee named to consider it consisted of James Madison, 
Theodore Sedgwick, H, Edward Carrington, and Thomas Tudor Tucker 
(JCC, XXXIV, 452, note 2). On September 11, this committee reported as 
follows: 

“As it also appears that the Baron relies on the intimations stated to have 
been given him by the Committee with whom he conferred at York Town as 
amounting to a Contract, and that taking them to have been as stated (what- 
ever may be the true construction of the transaction) they were calculated 
to produce the expectations he entertains, your Committee upon the whole 
are of opinion that the Dignity and Justice of the United States require some 
further compensation and indemnity to the Baron for his services and Sacri- 
fices; and to extricate him from the Embarrassments under which he now 
labours. 

“Wherefore your Committee submit the following Resolutions, 

“That the Baron de Steuben be allowed the sum of for discharging 
the debts owing by him on account of monies borrowed by him for the 
purpose of Coming to America, and of making the Necessary preparations 
to enter into the Service of the United States. And that the Board of Treasury 
take order for the payment of the said Sum as soon as may be consistent with 
the state of the Finances. 

“That the Baron de Steuben be further allowed during his life the yearly 
sum of to commence from the day of Provided that the 
United States may whenever they think proper discharge the said Annuity 
by paying to the Baron the value thereof on a Calculation of Interest at 
Denn Cent CC mene inenrz.) 


No further action was taken on von Steuben’s claim during 1788. 


To Stephen Lush * 


New York, August 31, 1788. Writes concerning a litigation be- 
tween William Duer and John McCrea. Asks Lush to represent 
Hamilton’s client, William Duer, before the Court of Chancery in 
Albany. 


ALS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
1. Lush was an Albany lawyer. 
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From Baron von Steuben 


Ce 5 de septr: 1788. 

Monsieur. 
La lettre cy joint de Mr: R: Petters,t contienne une preuve, non 
Equivoque, que dans mes prémieres application & immediatement 
aprés la Paix, j’ai appuyer mes pretentions aux E. U. sur une stipula- 
tion ou Contract fait en Entrent dans Leurs Service.2 Comme Vous 
etiez de cette Méme Committe a Philadelphie; je m’en rapporte a 
Votre Memoire. Dans tout les Committees subsequentes j’ai toujours 
appuyer sur ce méme Contract, et je me rapporte a tout Ses Messieurs 
qui successivement furent des committes sur ce Sujet. 

Comme Vous étes de la presente (Congres) je Vous prie de com- 
muniquer la (Reporte de) Mr: Petters a cette Committe. 

J'ai L-honneur d’etre avec (affection) Monsieur Votre tres hum- 
ble (serviteur) steuben 


Honrbl: Alex: Hamilton 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Richard Peters had been secretary of the Continental Board of War 
when von Steuben joined the American forces. In 1788, he was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly. Peters’s letter has not been found. 

2. For background to von Steuben’s claims, see “Report of the Claim of 
Baron von Steuben,” December 30, 1782, H to John Jay, December 7, 1784, 
H to Washington, October 30, 1787, Washington to H, November 10, 1787, 
and John Witherspoon to H, November 16, 1787. On August 18, 1788, H 
reintroduced von Steuben’s memorial. The committee denied that von Steuben 
had any claim founded on a contract, but in view of his “merit and services” 
it recommended that he “be allowed during his life the yearly sum of ig 
(JCC, XXXIV, 512). No further action was taken by the Continental Congress. 


From Nathaniel Chipman 


Newfane, [Vermont], Sept. 6th. 1788 

Sir 
I have received by Capt. Ville? your favour of the 22d of July. 
Since I wrote you I have had an opportunity of conversing with his 


Excellency the governor ® and most of the council on the Subject 
of Vermonts accession to the confederacy. They generally agree 
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that the terms suggested * are good; that it will be highly the interest 
of Vermont to accede, and that the present is likely to be a favorable 
crisis, but it is a question whether we ought to make any proposi- 
tions to the present Congress, or prepare matters and wait the new 
arrangement. Vermont will not make a point of introducing any 
amendments; we shall not be the first to feel the inconveniences, if 
any should arise, from the exercise of the new federal powers. For 
myself, I readily conceive that direct taxation under the new Sys- 
tem will be very inconsiderable during the continuance of peace; yet 
I find an exemption from the expences of the late war will have, with 
the Citizens of this State a very powerful effect in producing una- 
nimity on the Subject of a union. 

(----- ) will not (-—--- ) State; but I hope this matter will in 
some way be compromised. If Sir you have any thing to Suggest on 
this Subject that may promote the public good, I should be very 
happy in the communication previous to the Session of assembly in 
October next. The choice of representatives, which was on Tuesday 
last, has, as far as I have heard, succeeded favorably. 

Mr. Kelly * who is so obliging as to take the charge of this letter, 
will be able to give you a more particular account than can be done 
in this way as he has conversed Largely with the governor Council 
and other persons of influence with whom he has great weight. 

I am Sir with much esteem and respect your most obedt. sert. 

Nathl Chipman 
A Hamilton Esqr. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Presumably Michael Veal, a captain of the Green Mountain Boys during 
the American Revolution. 

2. Thomas Chittenden. 

3. The terms suggested in H’s letter of July 22, 1788. 

4. John Kelly; see Chipman to H, July 14, 1788. 


To Elbridge Gerry 
[New York, September 6, 1788] 
Sir 
I am a member of a Committee, to whom the Baron De Steuben’s 
application to Congress 1 founded upon a certain statement supported 
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among other testimonials by a certificate from you, has been re- 
ferred.? Among the papers committed to us is the copy of a written 
report made by the Committee appointed to confer with the Baron 
at York Town.’ As this report is of a nature to create difficulties in 
the case, I have thought proper to inclose it for your perusal and 
shall be obliged to you for any explanations which may serve to 
throw further light on the subject.* 
I remain with esteem & regard Sir Yr. Obed serv 

Alex Hamilton 
New York Sepr. 6. 1788 
E. Gerry Esqr. 


ALS, Yale University Library. 

1. For information on Baron von Steuben’s claims against the United States, 
see H to William Livingston, August 29, 1788. 

2. Gerry was a member of the Continental Congress which early in 1778 
had accepted the services of von Steuben in the American Army. Gerry’s 
“certificate,” dated November 23, 1785, stated that he “has considered the 
claim of the Baron, for a full indemnification and compensation, as a claim of 
justice founded in the verbal contract of the parties.” Gerry’s statement ap- 
peared in a pamphlet, privately printed by von Steuben, giving an account of 
his claims against the United States. The pamphlet is in the Papers of the Con- 
tinental Congress, National Archives. 

3. Soon after the arrival of the Baron in the United States, he went to York, 
Pennsylvania, then the seat of Congress, where a committee of the Continental 
Congress consisting of John Witherspoon, John Henry, Thomas McKean, and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee was appointed to confer with him. The committee, 
after talking with the Baron, informed Congress that as von Steuben “heard 
before he left France, of the dissatisfaction of the Americans with the promo- 
tion of Foreign Officers” he made “no terms, nor will accept of anything but 
with general approbation.” The committee report is in the Papers of the 
Continental Congress, National Archives. 

4. In the report made by the committee of which H was a member, Gerry’s 
reply, dated September 8, 1788, was quoted. See the committee report on 
von Steuben’s claim dated September 11, 1788, JCC, XXXIV, 510-12. 


From Elbridge Gerry 
[New York, September 8, 1788] 
Sir 
I have received your letter requesting “any explanation which 


may serve to throw further light on the subject” of the Baron de 
Steuben’s claims,’ & inclosing an extract of a report lately made 
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thereon. In answer thereto, I must observe, that the distance of the 
period at which the Baron arrived at York Town * is such, as to 
make it difficult if not impossible for a person to be very particular 
or positive in the explanations requested; but the embarrassments 
which resulted at that time from the undisciplined state of our army, 
the joy that ensued on the arrival of so experienced & respectable 
an officer as the Baron, & the prospects afforded us by this event 
of soon having an army that could face the enemy, were circum- 
stances in the progress of the war too important to be even at this 
late period, wholly forgot. As well as I can recollect, the committee 
who first conferred with the Baron, made a verbal or parole report, 
in addition to & explanatory of their written report.? The Baron 
had in Europe, as well as subsequent to his arrival in America been 
informed of the dissatisfaction of the american officers at the intro- 
duction of foreign officers into our army, many of whom having 
been totally disqualified for the offices they filled, had produced 
in the army a general aversion to the appointment of such officers. 
He was likewise apprized of the jealousy that might prevail from 
any claim on his part of rank or emolument, & that his abilities would 
be of very little service to the army, unless he could prevent their 
viewing him in an insidious light, & establish himself in their love & 
confidence. The Baron also conducted himself as an officer having 
high ideas of honor, & an opinion, that it would be not only deroga- 
tory to his own reputation to make any pecuniary stipulations with 
Congress & thus to degrade himself to a soldier of fortune, but that 
it would derogate from the honor of Congress, as a sovereign power, 
to suppose such stipulations necessary for securing either their justice 
or generosity. For these reasons it appeared to me, & to such of the 
members of Congress as I then conferred with on the subject, that 
the committee had conducted properly in making the verbal report 
the substance of which has been communicated to Congress & is con- 
tained in the Baron’s printed statement of this matter.‘ I shall only 
add, that I have always considered the United States, if the acts of 
the Congress at York town were binding on them, to be under obli- 
gations of honor, which should ever have more force than contracts 
not only to be just but generous towards the Baron, & to make ample 
provision for supporting him, as such an officer should be supported 
in Europe. 
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I give you this information sir, with a reliance that you will not 
make any communication thereof to Congress, unless it is indispensi- 
bly necessary: because I am informed that in debating the matter 
a disposition has appeared in some Gentlemen not to give full credit 
to the certificates which the Baron has produced from a number of 
Gentlemen in support of his claim. 

I remain very respectfully Sir Your most hum sert E Gerry 


New York 8th Sepr 1788 
Colonel Hamilton 


ALS, RG 46, First Congress, 1789-1791, Reports of Select Committees, Claim 
of Baron De Steuben, National Archives. 

1. See H to Gerry, September 6, 1788. 

2. For information on the Baron’s negotiations with Congress in early 1778, 
see H to Gerry, September 6, 1788, note 3. 

3. Gerry may have been correct in speaking of “a verbal or parole report.” 
But as a committee of Congress appointed to examine the Baron’s claim stated 
on August 25, 1788, the only record was the written report which the commit- 
tee headed by John Witherspoon made early in 1778 (JCC, XXXIV, 450). 

4. See the printed pamphlet explaining von Steuben’s claim, Papers of the 
Continental Congress, National Archives. 

5. This letter by Gerry was included in the report which the committee on 
Baron von Steuben’s claim made on September 11, 1788. See JCC, XXXIV, 
510-12. 


To Richard Morris 


[New York, September 8, 1788. Sends a petition to “The Hon- 
orable Richard Morris, Esq., Chief Justice of the State of New York 
on behalf of the estate of Philip Livingston.” Document not found. | 


DS, sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries, April 4, 1939, Lot 241. 


From Jeremiah Olney * 
Providence, roth, Septr. 1788. 


Dear Sir 

I am Sorry to inform you that Mr. H.? Cannot be prevailed on to 
attend Congress till after the Octr. Session of our Genl. Assembly 
which will be the last of the month, & which he means to attend, as 
he has been appointed a Representative for Charleston, Since his 
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Return from New York. Mr. H’s Determination I have from a Gen- 
tleman in his Neighbourhood & well acquainted with his Politicks. 
I am apprehensive Mr. A * will Remain Sometime without a Col- 
league, Since Mr. H. will not go forward & there being a Legisla- 
tive act now in Force in this State ordering that no Deligate Shall 
take a Seat in Congress except he Shall have Special orders from 
the Genl. Assembly for that purpose, which will be an Effectual 
Check upon the other Deligates going forward, which Circumstance 
I was unacquainted with ’till within a few Days past. Matters being 
thus Situated I See not the least hopes of Effecting a Representation 
in Congress from this State till after the Octr. Session of our Genl. 
Assembly. I Shall wright Mr. A. on the Subject per this Conveyance. 

I am with Sincear Esteem Dear Sir Your Obedt. Hume. Sert. 


Jereh. Olney 
Colo. A. Hamilton 


ADfsS, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 

1. For the background to this letter, see H to Olney, August 12, 1788; 
and Olney to H, August 23 and 25, 1788. 

2. Jonathan Hazard. 

3. Peleg Arnold. 


Continental Congress. Report on the Navigation 
of the Mississippi 


[New York, September 16, 1788] 


[The Committee to whom was committed the Report of the Secre- 
tary for Foreign affairs 1 founded on a referred motion of the Dele- 
gates of N. Carolina, stating the uneasiness produced by a Report 
“that Congress are disposed to meet with Spain for the surrender 
of their claim to the navigation of the River Mississippi” and propos- 
ing a resolution intended to remove such apprehensions, submit the 
following Resolutions] * 

Resolved that the said report not being founded in fact the Dele- 
gates be at liberty to communicate all such circumstances as may be 
necessary to contradict the same & to remove misconceptions. 

That the free navigation of the River Mississippi is a clear and 
essential right of the United States and that the same ought to be con- 
sidered and supported as such. 
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Resolved that no further progress be made in the negotiations with 
Spain by the Secretary for foreign affairs but that the subject to 
which they relate be referred to the Fcederal Government which is 
to assemble in March next.® 


AD, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 

1. The report of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is printed in JCC, XXXIV, 
530-34. Its recommendations were incorporated in the resolution written by H. 

As thousands of Americans settled in Tennessee and Kentucky during the 
seventeen-eighties, the question of the navigation of the Mississippi River 
became an urgent one. The treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain had stipulated that both countries should enjoy free navigation of the 
river, but in 1784 a proclamation by the Spanish king ended the right of free 
navigation, and Spanish officials at New Orleans proceeded to tax American 
goods. To the western settlers this was a crippling restriction; and North 
Carolina and Virginia, whose citizens had settled in the regions of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, demanded that Congress secure the right to navigate the 
Mississippi from its source to the sea. 

2. The bracketed material is not in the writing of H. 

3. According to the endorsement on the report, it was passed on September 
16, 1788. 


From Callohill Minnes * 


Fairfield, Virginia, September 17, 1788. Writes concerning “the 
settlement of Col. Wm. Aylett’s? public accounts as deputy com- 
missary general.” Asks Hamilton to block any resolution in Congress 
that would prevent the settlement of these accounts. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Minnes, who had served as an officer in the Continental Army during the 
American Revolution, was taken prisoner at Charleston, South Carolina in 
May, 1780. After his release he had returned to his home in Virginia. 

2. William Aylett was deputy commissary general of stores from April, 
1776, to June, 1777. From June, 1777, until July, 1782, he was deputy commissary 
general of purchases. 
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To Nathaniel Chipman * 


[New York, September-December, 1788] 
Sir 

Your favour of the 6th of September has been duly handed to me, 
and I receive great pleasure from the hopes you appear to entertain 
of a favourable turn of affairs in Vermont in regard to the new 
Government. It is certainly an object of mutual importance to your- 
selves and to the Union and well deserves the best endeavours of 
every discerning and good man. 

I observe with satisfaction your opinion that Vermont will not 
make a point of introducing amendments (I mean as a condition of 
her accession.) That ground would be the most hazardous which 
she could venture upon, as it is very probable that such amend- 
ments as might be popular with you would be deemed inadmissible 
by the friends of the system who will doubtless be the most influen- 
tial persons in the national councils and who would rather submit 
to the inconvenience of your being out of the Union ‘till circum- 
stances should alter, than consent to any thing that might impair 
the energy of the Government. The article of taxation is above all 
the most delicate thing to meddle with; for as plenary power in 
that respect must ever be considered as the vital principle of gov- 
ernment; no abrigment or constitutional suspension of that power 
can ever upon mature consideration be countenanced by the intel- 
ligent Friends of an effective national government. 

You must as I remarked in my former letter rely upon the natural 
course of things which I am satisfied will exempt you in ordinary 
times from direct taxation, on account of the difficulty of exercising 
it in so extensive a country, so peculiarly situated, with advantage 
to the revenue or satisfaction to the people. Though this difficulty 
will be gradually diminished from various causes, a considerable 
time must first elapse; and in the interim you will have nothing to 
apprehend on this score. As far as indirect taxation is concerned 
it will be impossible to exempt you from sharing in the burthen 
ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. For the background to this letter, see the exchange of letters between 
Chipman and H in 1788 (July 14, July 22, and September 6). 
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nor can it be desired by your citizens. I repeat these ideas to impress 
you the more strongly with my sense of the danger of touching this 
cord and of the impolicy of perplexing the main object with any 
such collateral experiments. While I am glad to perceive that you 
do not think your people will be tenacious on the point. 

It will be useless for you to have any view in your act to the 
present Congress. They can of course do nothing in the matter. All 
you will have to do will be to pass an act of accession to the new 
constitution on the conditions upon which you mean to rely. It will 
then be for the new Government when met to declare whether you 
can be received on your terms or not. 

I am sorry to find that the affair of boundary is likely to create 
some embarrassment.” Mens minds every where out of your state 
are made up upon and reconciled to that which has been delineated 
by Congress. Any departure from it must beget new discussions, 
in which all the passions will have their usual scope, and may occa- 
sion greater impediments than the real importance of the thing 
would justify. If however the further claims you state cannot be 
gotten over with you I would still wish to see the experiment made 
though with this clog; because I have it very much at heart that you 
should become a member of the Confederacy. It is however not 
to be inferred that the same disposition will actuate everybody. In 
this state the pride of certain individuals has too long triumphed 
over the public interest and in several of the Southern states a 
jealousy of Northern influence will prevent any great zeal for in- 
creasing in the national councils the number of Norther Voters. I 
mention these circumstances (though I dare say they will have 
occurred to you) to show you the necessity of moderation and cau- 
tion on your part and the error of any sanguine calculation upon 
a disposition to receive you at any rate. A supposition of this nature 
might lead to fatal mistakes. 

In the event of an extension of your boundary beyond the Con- 
gressional line would it be impracticable for you to have commis- 
sioners appointed to adjust any differences which might arise? I 
presume the principal object with you in the extension of your 

2. Chipman had discussed with H the fear of Vermonters that their land 


titles might be invalidated if the state adopted the Constitution (Chipman to 
H, July 14, 1788). 
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boundary would be to cover some private interests. This might be 
matter of Negotiation. 

There is one thing which I think it proper to mention to you 
about which I have some doubt; that is whether a legislative acces- 
sion would be deemed valid. It is the policy of the system to lay its 
foundations in the immediate consent of the people. You will best 
judge how far it is safe or practicable to have recourse to a Conven- 
tion. Whatever you do no time ought to be lost. The present mo- 
ment is undoubtedly critically favourable. Let it by all means be 


improved. 
I remain with esteem Sir Yr. Obed & hum ser A Hamilton 
To George Washington 
New York September 1788+ 
Dear Sir 


Your Excellency’s friendly and obliging letter of the 28th Ulto. 
came safely to hand. I thank you for your assurance of seconding 
my application to General Morgan.? The truth of that affair is, that 
he purchased the watch for a trifle of a British soldier, who plundered 
Major Cochran at the moment of his fall at York Town. 

I should be deeply pained my Dear Sir if your scruples in regard 
to a certain station should be matured into a resolution to decline it; * 
though I am neither surprised at their existence nor can I but agree 
in opinion that the caution you observe in deferring an ultimate 
determination is prudent. I have however reflected maturely on 
the subject and have come to a conclusion, (in which I feel no 
hesitation) that every public and personal consideration will de- 
mand from you an acquiescence in what will certainly be the unani- 
mous wish of your country. The absolute retreat which you medi- 
tated at the close of the late war was natural and proper. Had the 
government produced by the revolution gone on in a tolerable train, 
it would have been most adviseable to have persisted in that re- 
ALS, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. H did not give the date on which he wrote this letter. It presumably was 
written during the last week in September, for Washington replied on October 
3 that he had received it by the last post. 

2. Daniel Morgan. See H to Washington, August 13, 1788, and Washington 


to H, August 28, 1788. 
3. See Washington to H, August 28, 1788. 
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treat. But I am clearly of opinion that the crisis which brought 
you again into public view left you no alterative but to comply— 
and I am equally clear in the opinion that you are by that act 
pledged to take a part in the execution of the government. I am not 
less convinced that the impression of this necessity of your filling 
the station in question is so universal that you run no risk of any 
uncandid imputation, by submitting to it. But even if this were not 
the case, a regard to your own reputation as well as to the public 
good, calls upon you in the strongest manner to run that risk. 

It cannot be considered as a compliment to say that on your ac- 
ceptance of the office of President the success of the new govern- 
ment in its commencement may materially depend. Your agency 
and influence will be not less important in preserving it from the 
future attacks of its enemies than they have been in recommending 
it in the first instance to the adoption of the people. Independent 
of all considerations drawn from this source the point of light in 
which you stand at home and abroad will make an infinite differ- 
ence in the respectability with which the government will begin 
its operations in the alternative of your being or not being at the head 
of it. I forbear to urge considerations which might have a more 
personal application. What I have said will suffice for the inferences 
I mean to draw. 

First— In a matter so essential to the well being of society as the 
prosperity of a newly instituted government a citizen of so much 
consequence as yourself to its success has no option but to lend his 
services if called for. Permit me to say it would be inglorious in 
such a situation not to hazard the glory however great, which he 
might have previously acquired. 

Secondly. Your signature to the proposed system pledges your 
judgment for its being such an one as upon the whole was worthy 
of the public approbation. If it should miscarry (as men commonly 
decide from success or the want of it) the blame will in all proba- 
bility be laid on the system itself. And the framers of it will have 
to encounter the disrepute of having brought about a revolution 
in government, without substituting any thing that was worthy 
of the effort. They pulled down one Utopia, it will be said, to build 
up another. This view of the subject, if I mistake not my dear Sir 
will suggest to your mind greater hazard to that fame, which must 
be and ought to be dear to you, in refusing your future aid to the 
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system than in affording it. I will only add that in my estimate of 
the matter that aid is indispensable. 

I have taken the liberty to express these sentiments to lay before 
you my view of the subject. I doubt not the considerations men- 
tioned have fully occurred to you, and I trust they will finally pro- 
duce in your mind the same result, which exists in mine. I flatter 
myself the frankness with which I have delivered myself will not 
be displeasing to you. It has been prompted by motives which you 
would not disapprove. 

I remain My Dear Sir With the sincerest respect and regard Your 
Obd & hum serv A Hamilton 


The letter inclosed in yours was immediately forwarded. 
General Washington 


From George Washington 
[Mount Vernon, October 3, 1788] 


Dear Sir, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your candid and kind letter ? by 
the last Post; little more is incumbent upon me, than to thank you 
sincerely for the frankness with which you communicated your 
sentiments, and to assure you that the same manly tone of inter- 
course will always be more than barely wellcome, Indeed it, will 
be highly acceptable to me. I am particularly glad, in the present 
instance, you have dealt thus freely and like a friend. Although I 
could not help observing from several publications and letters that 
my name had been sometimes spoken of, and that it was possible 
the Contingency which is the subject of your letter might happen; 
yet I thought it best to maintain a guarded silence and to lack the 
counsel of my best friends (which I certainly hold in the highest 
estimation) rather than to hazard an imputation unfriendly to the 
delicacy of my feelings. For, situated as I am, I could hardly bring 
the question into the slightest discussion, or ask an opinion even 
in the most confidential manner; without betraying, in my judg- 
ment, some impropriety of conduct, or without feeling an appre- 
hension that a premature display of anxiety, might be construed 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. H to Washington, September, 1788. 
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into a vain-glorious desire of pushing myself into notice as a Candi- 
date. Now, if I am not grossly deceived in myself, I should un- 
feignedly rejoice, in case the Electors, by giving their votes in 
favor of some other person, would save me from the dreaded 
Dilemma of being forced to accept or refuse. If that may not be— 
I am, in the next place, earnestly desi[r]ous of searching out the 
truth, and of knowing whether there does not exist a probability 
that the government would be just as happily and effectually car- 
ried into execution, without my aid, as with it. I am truly solicitous 
to obtain all the previous information which the circumstances will 
afford, and to determine (when the determination can with pro- 
priety be no longer postponed) according to the principles of right 
reason, and the dictates of a clear conscience; without too great 
a referrence to the unforeseen consequences, which may affect my 
person or reputation. Untill that period, I may fairly hold myself 
open to conviction—though I allow your sentiments to have weight 
in them; and I shall not pass by your arguments without giving 
them as dispassionate a consideration, as I can possibly bestow upon 
them. 

In taking a survey of the subject in whatever point of light I have 
been able to place it; I will not surpress the acknowledgment, my 
Dr Sir that I have always felt a kind of gloom upon my mind, as 
often as I have been taught to expect, I might, and perhaps must ere 
long be called to make a decision. You will, I am well assured, be- 
lieve the assertion (though I have little expectation it would gain 
credit from those who are less acquainted with me) that if I should 
receive the appointment and if I should be prevailed upon to accept 
it; the acceptance would be attended with more diffidence and 
reluctance than ever I experienced before in my life. It would 
be, however, with a fixed and sole determination of lending what- 
ever assistance might be in my power to promote the public weal, 
in hopes that at a convenient and an early period, my services might 
be dispensed with, and that I might be permitted once more to 
retire—to pass an unclouded evening, after the stormy day of life, 
in the bosom of domestic tranquility. But why these anticipations?— 
if the friends to the Constitution conceive that my administering 
the government will be a means of its acceleration and strength, 
is it not probable that the adversaries of it may entertain the same 
ideas? and of course make it an object of opposition? That many 
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of this description will become Electors, I can have no doubt of: 
any more than that their opposition will extend to any character 
who (from whatever cause) would be likely to thwart their meas- 
ures. It might be impolite in them to make this declaration previous 
to the Election, but I shall be out in my conjectures if they do 
not act conformably thereto— and from that the seeming modera- 
tion by which they appear to be actuated at present is neither more 
nor less than a finesse to lull and decieve. Their plan of opposition 
is system [at ised, and a regular intercourse, I have much reason to be- 
lieve between the Leaders of it in the several States is formed to 
render it more effectual. 

With sentiments of sincere regard and esteem I have, the honor 
to be &c. Go: Washington 


Mount Vernon 
October 3d. 1788 | 


To Jeremiah Olney 
[New York, October 6, 1788] 


Dr Sir 

Your different favours have duly come to hand ! for which I thank 
you and for the trouble you have so obligingly taken to urge forward 
your delegation. Happily the affair has terminated to our wishes. 

But My Dear Sir I cannot refrain from being particularly anxious 
for the accession of your state to the new system.? Tis very impor- 
tant to the whole Union & particularly to the Northern part of it 
that you should become a member prior to the meeting of the 
Government. Can nothing be done to win or soften the opposition? 
It seems to me that Mr. Hazard 3 if properly dealt with would not 
be inexorable; and as to Your Present Governor,‘ the opinion I have 
heretofore entertained of his honesty will not permit me to suppose 
he will not afford his influence with the party to bring about the 
desireable event. 

Let me know what are your prospects & whether we can do any 
thing here to promote the object. 

Yrs. with great regard A Hamilton 


New York October 6. 1788 
Col Olney 
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ALS, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 
1. See Olney to H, August 23, August 25, and September 10, 1788. 
Rhode Island and North Carolina had refused to ratify the Constitution. 
Jonathan Hazard. 
John Collins. 


Rw nw 


To Theodore Sedgwick * 
[New York, October 9, 1788] 


I thank you My Dr. Sir for your obliging congratulations? on 
the event towards effecting which your aid as a joint labourer was 
so essential. I hope experience may show that while it promotes the 
interest of this place it will not be incompatible with public good. 
We are making efforts to prepare handsome accommodations for 
the session of the new Congress. 

On the subject of Vice President, my ideas have concurred with 
yours, and I believe Mr. Adams will have the votes of this state. 
He will certainly, I think, be preferred to the other Gentleman.’ Yet, 
certainly, is perhaps too strong a word. I can conceive that the 
other, who is supposed to be a more pliable man may command 
Antifoederal influence. 

The only hesitation in my mind with regard to Mr. Adams has 
arisen within a day or two; from a suggestion by a particular Gen- 
tleman that he is unfriendly in his sentiments to General Washing- 
ton. Richard H Lee who will probably, as rumour now runs, come 
from Virginia is also in this state. The Lees and Adams’ have been 
in the the habit of uniting; and hence may spring up a Cabal very 
embarrassing to the Executive and of course to the administration 
of the Government. Consider this. Sound the reality of it and let me 
hear from you. 

What think You of Lincoln or Knox? * This is a flying thought. 

Yrs. with sincere regard A Hamilton 


New York Octr 9. 1788 
Mr. Sedgwick 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Sedgwick, had been a delegate to the Continental Congress from Massachu- 
setts from 1785 to 1788, and in 1788 he was speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 
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2. Letter not found. 
3. Presumably George Clinton. 
4. Benjamin Lincoln and Henry Knox. 


From Theodore Sedgwick 
Stockbridge [Massachusetts] 16. Octr. 1788 


My dear Sir, 

Your favor of the gth. I have this moment recd. and detain the 
post while, that I may make a very few observations on a subject 
I conceive highly interesting to the efficient operations of the future 
government. 

Mr. Adams was formerly infinitely more democratical than at 
present and possessing that jealousy which always accompanies such 
a character, he was averse to repose such unlimited confidence in the 
commander in chief as was then the disposition of congress. 

Mr. Adams is not among the number of my particular friends, but 
as a man of unconquerable intrepidity & of incorruptible integrity, 
as greatly experienced in the interests and character of this country, 
he possesses my highest esteem. His writings shew that he deserves 
the confide(nce) of those who wish energy in government, for 
although those writings are tedious and unpleasant in perusal yet 
they are evidently the result of deep reflection and as they encounter 
popular prejudices are an evidence of an erect & independent spirit. 

Lincoln & Knox I love, their characters too I respect, but it is 
now too late to push in this State the interest of either. The minds 
of all men here seem to be fixed either on Adams or Hancock. 

Our Legislature meet on the 29th. From Boston I will early write 
you on the subject & am with sincere regard 

Yours affectly— Theodore Sedgwick 


Hon Mr. Hamilton: 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
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From George Washington 
[Mount Vernon, October 18, 1788] 


Dear Sir, 

A day or two ago the enclosed letters came to my hands. The 
watch? of Genl. Morgan you have for what it cost him,? what he 
expects for it is also signified. It is a repeater with a chaced outer 
case with open work in parts. The Inner case is open, nearly in the 
whole. It is of an old fraction make, and appears to have seen better 
days; perhaps its chief merits lay in being a family piece, perhaps I 
am mistaken it may possess intrinsic merit unknown to me; for 
silent it came to my hands; and silent it shall depart; having made 
no attempt to wind it up. 

If a safe and direct conveyance presents itself I will forward it 
without waiting your orders.’ If not, say what shall be done with it. 
With very great esteem and regard 

I am dear Sir Yr most Obedt. & Very Hble. Servant 

Go. Washington 
Mount Vernon 
October 18th. 1788 { 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. In MS, “wad.” 

2. See H to Washington, August 13, 1788; Washington to H, August 28, 
1788; and H to Washington, September, 1788. 

3. The watch was forwarded to H on November 6 by the Comte de 
Moustier. See Washington to H, November 6, 1788. 


From John Chaloner 


[ Philadelphia, October 20, 1788. On November 26 Hamilton wrote 
to Chaloner: “Hurry of business has prevented my complying with 
the desire of your letter of the 20th. Ulto.” Letter not found}. 
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From Theodore Sedgwick 


Boston. 2. Novr. 1788 


My dear sir, 

In my last hasty letter,1 I engaged to write you soon after my 
arrival in this town.” Various questions will be agitated in the legis- 
lature (of considerable magnitude) which respect the orginization 
of the government. There is a party of federalists, who are of opin- 
ion that the electors should (be chosen) by the people, and the 
rep(resentatives) not in districts but at large. These (will) be joined 
by all the antis probably. I yet hope they will not succeed. We 
yesterday committed to a committee of both houses the circular 
letter from your convention.* The event is uncertain as a considera- 
ble number of federalists have been brought over to the amendment 
system, the prospect is not withstanding that the real friends of the 
constitution will prevail. Every thing depends upon it; and the 
exertion will be proportionate to the magnitude of the object. 

Should the electors be chosen by the legislature, Mr. Adams will 
probably combine all the votes of Massachusetts. I am very certain 
that the suggestion that he is unfriendly to general Washington is 
entirely unfounded. Mr. Hancock has been very explicit in patronis- 
ing the doctrine (of) amendment. The other gentleman is for post- 
poning the conduct of that business untill it shall be understood 
from experience. 

With respectful compts. to Mrs. Hamilton & affecte. regards to 
yourself Iam dear sir Your most obedt. servt. 


Theodore Sedgwick 
The Hon. Mr. Hamilton 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Sedgwick to H, October 16, 1788. 

2. Sedgwick had gone to Boston to attend the Massachusetts House of 
which he was speaker. 

3. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Circular Letter to the Governors 
of the Several States,” July 26, 1788. The circular was sent by the New York 
Ratifying Convention to the several states recommending that a general con- 
vention be called to consider amendments to the Constitution. 
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From Jeremiah Olney 
Providence, 3rd. Novr. 1788. 


Dear Sir 

Your favr. of 6th. Ulto. was duly Received. I thought proper to 
postpone Replying to it (till after the Session of the Genl. Assembly 
Should be over which Terminated on Saturday night last) in order 
that I might have it in my power to give you with more Certainty 
the proceedings of the Legislature on the Subject of the New Con- 
stitution; the Minority both in & out of the House took unwearied 
pains During the Session to procure a Convention in the Legal mode 
pointed out for Considering the New Constitution, but Sir it prov’d 
as heretofore an unsuccessfull attemp for Mr. Hazzard+ who is an 
Implacable & Powerfull Enimy to the New Systim, and the Lead- 
ing Character in all the Vile politicks Carrying on in this Devoted 
State, had So well prepared the Majority That when the Question 
was put weather this State Should appoint a Convention or not, the 
Question was lost Nearly three to one; 15 in favr. of the motion 
and 44 against it, after which (late on Saturday night) Mr. Hazzard 
moved that a Vote be passed for printing Copys of the Circular 
letter from the Convention of New York to be Distributed through- 
out this State,” and Submitting to the People at Large the propriety 
of appointing Deligates to meet a proposed Convention for Con- 
sidering amendments agreeably to the Recommendations of Said 
Circular letter. The Vote being put after much Debate, it was 
Carried in favr. of the measure by three to one. Notwithstanding 
Every Exertion of the Minority to prevent the adoption of So 
novel & unpresidented Proceeding, it was urged & with Truth that 
Should a Convention Finally meet for the purpose of amending 
the Constitution that it would be Composed Entirely of the Adopt- 
ing States & as Such this State Could not upon any principles of 
Right Expect to be admitted to a Seat in that Honble. Body as we 
So obstinately (and with our Eyes open) have Refused & Still 
neglect to accede to the New Systim of the Union, but Sir, Reason 
and argument will avail nothing with those wicked & Desining op- 
posers to a Just & Honorable Federal Government. The assembly 
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have made a (short ad) *journment to the last monday in Decem- 
ber next in (order to) hear the Report from the Respective Towns. 
Mr. Haz(zard &) a Colo. John Gardner * (who is Intirely under the 
Influence of His Politicks) are ordered by the Assembly to go on 
from this State and take their Seats in Congress as Soon as they 
Can leave Home So that in a Short time you will have those two 
antis to Deal with. 

I am with Sincear Esteem Sir Your Obed. Hume. Sert. 

Jereh. Olney 

Colo. Alexander Hamilton 
ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress; ADf, Rhode Island Historical 
Society, Providence. 

1. Jonathan Hazard. See the letters exchanged between Olney and H on 
August 12, 23, 25, September 10, and October 6, 1788. 

2. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Circular Letter to the Governors 
of the Several States,” July 26, 1788. 

3. This and the following words in broken brackets are taken from the draft. 

4. John Gardiner after service in the Continental Army was elected a repre- 


sentative to the Rhode Island General Assembly by the Paper Money Party 
in 1786 and 1787. He was elected to the Continental Congress for 1789. 


From George Washington 
Mount Vernon Novr. 6th. 1788 


Dear Sir, 

The Count de Moustier + affording a very favourable conveyance 
for Captn. Cochrans Watch,” I have requested the favor of him to 
take charge of it—and he will deliver it to you accordingly with 


Mrs. Washington’s & my best wishes for you & Mrs. Hamilton 
Iam Dr Sir Your Obedt. & affe Servt 

The Honble. Alex Hamilton Esqr 

ALIS], Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. The Comte de Moustier, French Minister to the United States, visited 


Mount Vernon in October, 1788. See GW, XXX, 121. 
2. See Washington to H, October 18, 1788. 


To Theodore Sedgwick * 
[New York, November 9, 1788] 


Dear Sir 
Your last letter but one? met me at Albany attending Court; 
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from whence I am but just returned. Yours of the 2d. instant is this 
moment handed me. 

I am very sorry for the scism you hint at among the Foederalists; 
but I have so much confidence in the good management of the fast 
friends of the constitution that I hope no ill consequences will ensue 
from that disagreement. It will however be worthy of great care to 
avoid suffering a difference of opinion on collateral points to pro- 
duce any serious division between those who have hitherto drawn 
together in the great national question. Permit me to add that I do 
not think you should allow any line to be run between those who 
wish to trust alterations to future experience and those who are 
desirous of them at the present juncture. The rage for amendments 
is in my opinion rather to be parried by address than encountered 
with open force. And I should therefore be loth to learn that your 
parties have been arranged professedly upon the distinction I have 
mentioned. The mode in which amendments may best be made and 
twenty other matters may serve as pretexts for avoiding the evil 
and securing the good. 

On the question between Mr. H— and Mr. A—* Mr. King ® will 
probably have informed you that I have upon the whole concluded 
that the latter ought to be supported. My measures will be taken 
accordingly. I had but one scruple; but after mature consideration 
I have relinquished it. Mr. A to a sound understanding has always 
appeared to me to add an ardent love for the public good; and 
as his further knowlege of the world seems to have corrected those 
jealousies which he is represented to have once been influenced by 
I trust nothing of the kind suggested in my former letter will dis- 
turb the harmony of the administration. 

Let me continue to hear from you and believe me to be with very 
great esteem & regard 

Yr. friend & servt A Hamilton 


New York 
Noyr. 9. 1788 
T. Sedgwick Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. In JCHW, I, 476, a portion of this letter is printed under the date of 


October 9, 1788. The entire letter is also printed with the correct date of 


November 9, 1788 (JCHW, I, 486). 
2. See Sedgwick to H, October 16, 1788. 
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3. The October session of the New York Supreme Court was held at Albany 


on the third Tuesday in October. 
4. John Hancock and John Adams. See Sedgwick to H, October 16 and 


November 2, 1788. 
5. Rufus King. 


To the Agents of the State of New York for Managing 
the Controversy with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts * 


[New York, November 18, 1788] 


The Agents of the State of New York 
for managing the controversy with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusettes 
To Alexander Hamilton Dr. 
1785 
For my services in examining the controversy collecting testi- 
mony and drawing brief for the hearing. The time spent in 
this business I cannot precisely determine but to the best of 
my recollection and Judgment it must have exceeded in the 
whole five weeks say however 35 days at 
£3:4 Pel Gay mas cu oe ie Ree Jie. 
IN. B,. I received no retainer 2 
New York November 18th. 1788 
Alexander Hamilton 


ADS, Maine Historical Society, Portland. 

1. For information on H’s services as counsel for “The Agents of the State 
of New York for managing the controversy with the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” see James Duane, John Jay, Robert R. Livingston to H and 
Samuel Jones, June 9, 1785. See also “Notes on the History of North and South 
America,” December, 1786. ; 

2. At the bottom of the page H’s bill was certified as follows: “We are of 
Opinion that the above Account as charged at One Hundred and twelve 
pounds ought to be paid. Jas. Duane. Egbt. Benson.” Duane and Benson 
forwarded H’s account to Peter Curtenius, the state auditor. 


To Daniel Morgan 


[New York, November 18, 1788. On November 18, 1788, Hamil- 
ton wrote to George Washington: “TI will make no apology for ask- 
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ing you to take the additional trouble of forwarding the inclosed to 
. . « General” Daniel Morgan. Letter not found.] 


To Walter Livingston * 
[New York, November 18, 1788] 


Mr. Hamilton requests the favour of Mr W Livingston to lend his 
name to the enclosed.” 


AL, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Livingston, a New York City lawyer, served as Commissioner of the 
Treasury from 1785 to 1789. 

2. The enclosure has not been found, but at the bottom of H’s letter 
Livingston wrote: “Nov. 18—88 The note enclosed was for £300 payable 
in 30 days drawn by himself in my favor which I endorsed and returned to 
him by the Servant who brought 1t—W.L.” For an additional note made by 
Livingston on this letter, see “Promissory Note to Walter Livingston,” Novem- 
ber 20, 1788. 


To George Washington 
[New York, November 18, 1788] 


Dr Sir 

Your two last letters have duly come to hand & the Count De 
Moustier has delivered me the watch you committed to his charge.1 
Your obliging attention to this matter claims my particular acknowl- 
egements. I will make no apology for asking you to take the addi- 
tional trouble of forwarding the inclosed to the General.? I take 
the liberty of passing it through you that you may by perusing the 
contents know the situation of the business. 

The demand of fifty Guineas is to me quite unexpected. I am sorry 
to add that there is too good evidence that it cost a mere trifle to 
the General. This however I mention in confidence. Nor shall I give 
you any further trouble on the subject. Whatever may be proper 
will be done. 

Mrs. Hamilton requests her affectionate remembrances to Mrs. 
Washington & joins me in the best wishes for you both. 

ITremain D Sir yr. Afect & hum ser A Hamilton 


18th Novr. 1788 
P.S Your last letter on a certain subject I have received.® I feel 
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a conviction that you will finally see your acceptance to be indis- 
pensable. It is no compliment to say that no other man can suffi- 
ciently unite the public opinion or can give the requisite weight to 
the office in the commencement of the Government. These con- 
siderations appear to me of themselves decisive. I am not sure that 
your refusal would not throw every thing into confusion. I am sure 
that it would have the worst effect imaginable. Indeed as I hinted 
in a former letter I think circumstances leave no option. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. See Washington to H, October 18, November 6, 1788. 

2. As the contents of this letter suggest, the enclosed letter was to Daniel 
Morgan. It was from Morgan that Washington had secured the watch which 
he forwarded to H on November 6. See Washington to H, October 18, 1788. 
H’s letter to Morgan has not been found. 

3. See Washington to H, October 3, 1788. In this letter Washington dis- 
cussed the possibility of his being offered and accepting the presidency under 
the Constitution. 


Promissory Note to Walter Livingston 


[New York, November 20, 1788. On the letter from Hamilton 
of November 18, 1788, Livingston made the following notation: 
“Nov. 20 Col. A. Hamilton sent a note of his to me by Mr. Duer ? 
for 3000 Dolls. Specie to endorse which I did and sent the same to 
the Bank to be discounted for him—W.L.” Document not found.| 


1. William Duer. 


From James Madison 


[Philadelphia, November 20, 1788. On November 23, 1788, Hamil- 
ton wrote to Madison: “I thank you My Dear Sir for yours of the 
20th.” Letter not found.] 


Power of Attorney to John Chaloner * 


New York, November 22, 1788. Appoints John Chaloner “of the 
City of Philadelphia merchant to be my true and lawful attorney 
and substitute and the lawful attorney of the said John Barker 
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Church? for me and in my name” to settle the affairs of John B. 
Church and Daniel Parker and Company. 


DS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. The power of attorney was enclosed in H to Chaloner, November 26, 
1788. 

2. Church had given H his power of attorney. 


To James Madison * 
[New York, November 23, 1788] 


I thank you My Dear Sir for yours of the 2oth.? The only part of 
it which surprises me is what you mention respecting Clinton.? I 
cannot however believe that the plan will succeed. Nor indeed do 
I think that Clinton would be disposed to exchange his present ap- 
pointment for that office or to risk his popularity by holding both. 
At the same time the attempt merits attention and ought not to 
be negleced as chimerical or impracticable. 

In Massachusettes the electors will I understand be appointed by 
the legislature and will be all Foederal and tis probable will be for 
the most part in favour of Adams. He has tis said most partisans 
in the Legislature. It is said the same thing will happen in New 
Hampshire, and I have reason to believe will be the case in Con- 
necticut. In this state it is difficult to form any certain calculation. 
A large majority of the Assembly was doubtless of an Antifcederal 
complexion; but the scism in the party which has been occasioned 
by the falling off of some [of] its leaders in the Convention leaves 
me not without hope, that if matters are well managed we may 
procure a majority for some pretty equal compromise. In the Senate 
we have the superiority by one. In New Jersey there seems to be 
no question but that the complexion of the electors will be Foederal 
and I suppose if thought expedient they may be united in favour of 
ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Madison had left the Continental Congress on October 15 and had gone 
to Philadelphia. He planned to return to New York, but instead he went to 
Virginia. 

2. Letter not found. 


3. Governor George Clinton of New York was a leading contender for the 
Antifederalist nomination for the vice presidency under the Constitution. 
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Adams. Pensylvania you can best Judge of.t From Delaware Mary- 
land and South carolina I presume we may count with tolerable 
assurance on fcederal men and I should imagine if pains are taken 
the danger of an Antifcederal vice President might itself be rendered 
the instrument of Union. At any rate their weight will not be thrown 
into the scale of Clinton and I do not see from what quarter numbers 
can be marshalled in his favour equal to those who will advocate 
Adams supposing even a division in the Faederal votes. 

On the whole I have concluded to support Adams; though I am 
not without apprehensions on the score we have conversed about. 
My principal reasons are these— First He is a declared partisan of 
referring to future experience the expediency of amendments in 
the system (and though I do not altogether adopt this sentiment) it 
is much nearer my own than certain other doctrines. Secondly a 
character of importance in the Eastern states, if he is not Vice 
President, one of two worse things will be likely to happen— 
Either he must be nominated to some important office for which he 
is less proper, or will become a malcontent and possibly espouse ° 
and give additional weight to the opposition to the Government. 

As to Knox ® I cannot persuade myself that he will incline to the 
appointment. He must sacrifice emolument by it which must of 
necessity be a primary object with him. 

If it should be thought expedient to endeavour to unite in a par- 
ticular character, there is a danger of a different kind to which we 
must not be inattentive—the possibility of rendering it doubtful 
who is appointed President. You know the constitution has not 
provided the means of distinguishing in certain cases & it would be 
disagreeable even to have a man treading close upon the heels of 
the person we wish as President. May not the malignity of the Op- 
position be in some instances exerted even against him? Of all this 
we shall best judge when we know who are electors and we must 
in our different circles take our measures accordingly. 

I could console myself for what you mention respecting your- 
self, from a desire to see you in one of the Executive departments, 
did I not perceive that the representation will be defective in char- 
acters of a certain description. Wilson? is evidently out of the 


4. See note 1. 
5. In MS, “expouse.” 
6. Henry Knox. 
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question. King § tells me he does not believe he will be elected into 
either house. Mr. G M ® set out to day for France by way of Phila- 
delphia. If you are not in one of the branches, the Government may 
severely feel the want of men who unite to zeal all the requisite 
qualifications for parrying the machinations of its enemies. 
Might I advise it would be that you bent your course to Virginia. 
Affecy Yrs. A Hamilton 


New York Nov 23. 88 
Mr. J Madison 


7. James Wilson. 
8. Rufus King. 
g. Gouverneur Morris. 


To John Chaloner 

[New York, November 26, 1788] 

Sir 
Hurry of business has prevented my complying with the desire 
of your letter of the zoth. Ulto 1 respecting the arrangement you 
have entered into with Daniel Parker & Co. &c.” Inclosed I send you 
a power of su[b]stitution which I hope will arrive in time. (With 
all) the (-) circumstances considered what has been done is prudent 
so as it does not affect any collateral security which I presume has 


been attended to. 
Yrs A Hamilton 


Nov. 26th. 


ALS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. The firm of Daniel Parker and Company had subcontracted during the 
American Revolution to supply forage for the partnership of Jeremiah 
Wadsworth and John B. Church. Chaloner had been instructed to settle the 
accounts of Church with the company. See “Power of Attorney to John 
Chaloner,” November 22, 1788. 

3. See “Power of Attorney to John Chaloner,” November 22, 1788. 


From Ezekiel Forman 


Philadelphia, December 1, 1788. “It is with reluctance I give you 
the trouble of this Letter, and were it not, that you had promised 
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me every assistance in your power, relative to my Claim upon the 
Estate of the Late Mr. Livingston,’ consistant with the trust you had 
taken upon you, I should have immediate recourse to the Law, with- 
out any further or other trial for an amicable Settlement. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Philip Livingston. 


From Thomas McKean * 


[Philadelphia, December 2, 1788. On February 10, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to McKean: “I duly received the letter which you did me the 
honor to write me of the 2d of Decr. last.” Letter not found. | 


1. McKean was chief justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court and a 
member of that state’s Ratifying Convention. 


To Henry Banks * 


[New York, December 12, 1788. On January 1, 1789, Banks wrote 
to Hamilton: “I recd. your letter of the 12 Ulto.” Letter not found.] 


1. Banks, a Virginian, speculated extensively in western lands. 


To William Livingston 


[New York, December 15, 1788. On December 22, 1788, Living- 
ston wrote to Hamilton: “Being favoured with your letter of the 
15th instant.” Letter not found. | 


To Samuel Ogden 


[New York, December 15, 1788. Discusses estate of Philip Ogden. 
Letter not found.] 


ALS, sold at Henkel’s, March 27, 1914, Lot 465. 
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From William Livingston 


Elizabethtown [New Jersey] December 22, 1788. Discusses the 
settlement of the estate of Philip Livingston. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


From Henry Knox 
New York 28 Decr 1788 


My dear Sir 

As you are going to Albany I beg your assistance in arranging the 
following business for me. 

I am a purchaser with you and others in certain Lands on the St 
Laurence, the patents for which have been taken out of the Land 
office in the name of Alexr Macomb Esqr.1 

Independent of the purchase of the state, there were certain loca- 
tions made by Genl Schuyler ? and others, which were to be paid for 
by the proprietors agreably to their several proportions. I have not 
paid my quota 4 4th of said locations not knowing precisely to whom 
it was due. Will you be so good as to ascertain of General Schuyler 
to whom I am to pay and request the person entitled to receive the 
sum, would draw on me for the amount and give me a proper ac- 
quittance. 

My Dear Sir Your Most obedient humble Servant H Knox 


Colonel Hamilton 


ADfS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

1. Macomb, a native of Ireland, was a trader in the American West during 
the pre-Revolutionary years. During the Revolution he prospered by supplying 
the Indian Department of the British army. After the war he settled in 
New York. 

At public sales in 1787 Macomb purchased extensive tracts along the St. 
Lawrence River. On the basis of this letter and other evidence (see Robert A. 
East, Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era [New York, 1938] 
317), it is clear that in many of his purchases Macomb acted as the agent for 
others. For a listing of Macomb’s numerous land purchases in 1787 and 1788, see 
Calendar of N.Y. Colonial Manuscripts Indorsed Land Papers; in the Office of 
the Secretary of State of New York, 1643-1803 (Albany, 1864). 

2. Philip Schuyler. 
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To Richard Varick* 


[New York, December 31, 1788] 


D Sir 

Commodore Nicholson ? tells me this evening that they are nearly 
at a stand for want of funds. I commit the guardianship of my poor 
bantling to you. Pray dont let it suffer. Another thousand by the 
corporation will relieve all our difficulties.® 

Yrs. sincerely A Hamilton 


Wednesday Evening 
10 oClock 


ALS, MS Division, New York Public Library, New York City. 

1. Varick at this time was recorder for New York City. 

2. On September 30, 1788, the Common Council had nominated “Robert 
Watts—Alexander McComb, Major L’Enfant James Nicholson & William 
Maxwell to purchase the Materials & superintend” the repairs and additions 
which were to be made to the City Hall “for the accommodation of the 
Genl Government” (Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New 
York, I, 404). 

3. On January 7, 1789, the Common Council resolved: 

“Resolved that this Corporation will lend their Credit for drawing the 
further Sum of One thousand Pounds out of the Bank of New York to be 
applied towards the Repairs & Additions making to the City Hall for the 
accommodation of Congress And therefore ordered that a promisory Note 
in favor of William Seton Esqr for the use of the Bank of New York in the 
Sum of One thousand Pounds payable in twelve Months be made, that the 
Seal of this Corporation be affixed thereto & that Mr Recorder subscribe the 


same on behalf of this Board.” (Minutes of the Common Council of the City 
of New York, I, 425.) 


From John Chaloner 


[Philadelphia, 1788.] 1 Discusses proposals for the settlement of 
John Holker’s* “protested Bills the property of Mr. Church—§ 
amt— £ 1500 Stg.” 


LC, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. This letter concerns the complicated affairs of Daniel Parker and Company 
in which both John Holker and John B. Church were involved. As the 
negotiations and litigations for the settlement of Parker’s business affairs 
continued throughout the seventeen-eighties, it is not possible to date this 
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letter precisely. This letter could also have been written on October 20, 1788 
(see reference to the unfound letter from Chaloner on that date). 

2. Holker had been French consul in Philadelphia and agent for supplying 
the French navy from 1778 to 1780. He subsequently was associated with the 
firm of Daniel Parker and Company. 

3. John B. Church. 


ZO S 


From Henry Banks 


Richmond, January 1, 1789. “I recd. your letter of the 12 Ulto. 
. . I suppose I shall be entitled to Costs of Suit with Foltz & Lorenz ? 
for the recovery of which ’tis my wish that you either take or 
cause measures to be taken. . . . Mr. Constable ® has a mercantile 
Reputation. . . . I shall at present leave him cloak’d under that 
Reputation until I see a fit oppy to attack him and it more seriously 
than to solicit the renewal of a Bond which equity will substantiate 
upon him when ever I please. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. John Foltz and Jacob S. Lorenz. 

3. William Constable, a prominent New York merchant, was a partner of 
Robert and Gouverneur Morris and a director of the Bank of New York. 
Both Constable and Banks speculated in western lands. 


From Theodore Sedgwick 


[January 4, 1789. On January 29, 1789, Hamilton wrote to Sedg- 
wick: “I thank you for your two letters of the 4th and 7th instant.” 
Letter of January 4 not found.] 


From Benjamin Rush * 
[Philadelphia, January 5, 1789] 
Dear Sir 
A worthy friend of mine, & formerly my pupil Dr Rodgers ? has 
lately removed from our city to New York. Permit me to solicit a 
small share of your extensive influence in his favor. I do not expect 


that former medical connections should be given up to serve him. It 
will be eno’ from you—if when his name is mentioned in company 
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you bear a testimony from his old preceptor that he is a gentleman of 
solid abilities—great industry—and extensive information in his pro- 
fession. His principles as a man are pure, and his conduct in every 
respect irreproachable. In my opinion he will be an acquisition to 
your city. 

The bearer of this letter Mr Tench Coxe? is a moving common 
place book of knowledge with respect to the politicks of Pennsyl- 
vania. His appointment has subjected him to some newspaper at- 
tacks. They came from men who have in vain attempted to supplant 
him in the esteem of his fellow-citizens. The antifederalists have 
subscribed to his promotion, for in all his publications, he has treated 
them with moderation & liberality.6 From a long & intimate knowl- 
edge of him I can affirm that his integrity, as far as I have Observed, 
is equal to his talents as a politician. We have too few such men in 
Pennsylvania. 

With great respect 1am Dr Sir Yours Sincerely Benjn Rush 


Philada 
January sth 1789. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Rush was a physician and a delegate to the Pennsylvania Ratifying Con- 
vention. 

2. Dr. John R. B. Rodgers, upon his arrival in New York, set up his office 
at No. 18 Little Queen (Cedar) Street. 

3. H needed no introduction to Tench Coxe. In 1785 he had represented 
Tench and John Coxe in legal transactions, and in 1786 H and Tench Coxe 
had served as delegates to the Annapolis Convention. 

4. Coxe had recently been appointed a delegate from Pennsylvania to the 
Continental Congress. 

5. An inveterate pamphleteer, Coxe had written frequently on the Consti- 
tution. 


From Moses Hazen’ 


New York, January 6, 1789. Solicits Hamilton’s aid as an attorney 
in a controversy with one of the officers who served under Hazen 
during the Revolution and who was trying to collect a “Note of 
hand” from Hazen. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Hazen was brevetted a brigadier general during the Revolution. He 
settled in Vermont where he owned land. 
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From Theodore Sedgwick 


[January 7, 1789. On January 29, 1789, Hamilton wrote to Sedg- 
wick: “I thank you for your two letters of the 4th and 7th instant.” 
Letter of January 7 not found.| 


To Samuel Jones * 
[New York, January 21, 1789] 
Sir 

As in our conversations on the important subject of a representa- 
tion in the ensuing Congress I had the pleasure to perceive that you 
were inclined to pursue a moderate and accommodating line of con- 
duct; * and as I have reason to believe that representations will be 
made of the sense of this city calculated to nourish a spirit of perti- 
nacity in the Majority of the Assembly which may counteract the 
prudent views you entertain, I have thought it might be useful to 
possess you of a true state of facts on this head, of which you may 
make such use as you think proper.* 

The general sentiments of the citizens are that the Senate are right 
in the principle for which they contend; * but a considerable number 
are of opinion that it would be better for them to depart from it than 
to hazard a loss of the seat of government for want of a representa- 
tion in the Senate. This, however, though an extensive sentiment is 
far from being universal. I verily believe and I have taken great pains 
to ascertain the matter that a more considerable number hold that the 
Senate ought to persevere at every hazard. This I take to be a true 
account of the state of things here, and you may venture confidently 
to hold it up in opposition to the exaggerated stories with [which] 
the violent partisans will endeavour to preclude the possibility of 
accommodation. 

But if the case were in reality such as it will be represented to be 
what ought to be the inference from it? Will it therefore be reason- 
able to sacrifice the interests of the state to a humour utterly averse 
to all compromise or accommodation? Perhaps it may be supposed 
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that in this situation of affairs the Senate will be induced to yield the 
point. I sincerely wish that an illusion of this kind may not be pro- 
ductive of mischiefs which we may all have occasion to regret. I 
flatter myself you will believe me, sir, when I assure you upon my 
honor that from every thing I know of the disposition of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, I am led to conclude that the majority will in no 
event accede to the unqualified idea of a joint ballot. I am thus 
emphatical in my assurances on this point because I think it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be no mistake about it; and 
that if an adherence to that plan is resolved upon it may be under the 
full impression that a representation will not take place. And while I 
make this declaration I cannot but flatter myself that however it may 
be imagined that I miscalculate the firmness of the Senate it will at 
least be believed that I am incapable of an attempt to deceive under 
the sanction | have used. 

Truly Sir this is a matter of serious moment. And allow me to hope 
that you will dispassionately weigh all the consequences of an obsti- 
nate adherence to the ground taken in the assembly. I am far from 
wishing that house to sacrifice its dignity; but I am satisfied this can- 
not be the case by coming into the compromise we have talked of.° 
The Senate will in this, as far as principle is concerned give up more 
than the Assembly. Permit me to observe that however violence may 
become certain characters, your situation calls upon you to be an 
umpire between the zealots of all parties. You Sir as well as myself 
have assented to the National constitution. Your reputation as well 
as mine is concerned that the event shall justify the measure and that 
the people shall have reason from experience to think we have acted 
well in making them parties to that constitution. And this can only 
be done by pursuing such measures as will secure to them every ad- 
vantage they can promise themselves under it. The vanity and the 
malignity of some men may be gratified by embarrassing the outset 
of the government, but this line of conduct would be a species of 
political suicide in every man who has in any shape given his assent 
to the system. I cannot doubt Sir that this observation will strike you 
as of great and real force and that you will readily perceive a vast 
dissimilitude between the situation of those who have concurred in 
establishing the constitution and those who have uniformly opposed 
it. An alliance between these two descriptions of men is unnatural 
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and if closely pursued will certainly give cause of repentance to the 
former. 

In taking the liberty to make these remarks I persuade myself you 
will discover nothing of a disposition unfriendly to you. I therefore 
make no apology for that liberty. J am much mistaken if we do not 
now or shall not at a future day agree in the prudence of the sug- 
gestions contained in this letter. I remain 

Your obedient & huml ser A Hamilton 


New York Jany. 21. 1789 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Jones, a prominent lawyer of Queens County, New York, served in the 
New York Assembly from 1786 to 1790. A member of the New York Ratifying 
Convention in 1788, he was one of the few prominent Loyalists among the 
Antifederalists, and one of the earliest Antifederalists at the Convention to 
support the Constitution. 

2. As a member of the Assembly, Jones was at this time in Albany. H, accord- 
ing to a letter he wrote to Theodore Sedgwick on January 29, 1789, had also 
been in Albany earlier in January. 

3. On October 12, 1788, Governor George Clinton summoned the legislature 
to meet at Albany on December 8. When the legislators convened, he laid 
before them the report of the New York Ratifying Convention, the Federal 
Constitution, and a recommendation that they consider the suggested amend- 
ments and the project for a second Federal convention. 

The legislature was not disposed to carry out the governor’s recommenda- 
tions, for although the Assembly was Antifederal the Senate was controlled 
by Federalists. 

On the method of choosing presidential electors and Federal Senators the 
legislature was deadlocked. In the choice of presidential electors the Senate 
proposed that it choose four electors and the Assembly four. The numerically 
superior Assembly, on the other hand, insisted upon election by joint ballot. 
A similar disagreement occurred over the election of United States Senators. 

4. As stated in note 3, the principle for which the Senate contended was that 
of equal power with the Assembly in the election of Federal Senators. 

5. Presumably the compromise had been discussed in the conversation to 
which H referred in the first paragraph of this letter. 


From William Constable 


[New York] January 22, 1789.“. . . I called at your House to see 
You but found you surrounded with so many people on Business that 
I would not interrupt you. I hand you Gouverneur’s ! power of 
attorney which authorizes me to mortgage his Estate. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Isaac Gouverneur. 
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From Tench Coxe’ 


[January 23, 1789] 
Dear Sir 
Our city are about applying to the legislature for an incorporation, 
and among other lights have availed themselves of the corporation 
act of your city.? As experience points out many defects, wch. do 
not at first strike the observation, you will very much oblige me by 
noting such things as you would advise us to avoid. If there are any 
matters which have been omitted, or if there are any clauses in the 
act of extraordinary Value I would wish your notes to extend to 
them. These notes maybe brief, and will be in time, if your engage- 
ments permit you to make them by the 28th or 3oth. instant. 
Iam, Sir, very respectfully Yr. mo. obedt. h. Servt. 
Tench Coxe 
23d. January 89 
Alexr. Hamilton Esqr. 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Coxe was a delegate from Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress. 

2. The movement for the incorporation of Philadelphia was almost a decade 
old. The city’s numerous petitions for a charter had been refused chiefly be- 
cause a majority in the Pennsylvania Assembly distrusted all corporations and 
charters, and because it objected to the provision in the proposed charters that 
the suffrage be restricted to freeholders. A bill providing for the city’s in- 
corporation was finally passed in 1789. 


To Jeremiah Wadsworth 


[New York, January 25, 1789.] On February [5-28], 1789, Wads- 
worth wrote to Hamilton: “Your favor of the 25 Jany came in good 
time.” Letter not found.] 


To James Wilson * 
[New York, January 25, 1789] 


My Dear Sir, 


A degree of anxiety about a matter of primary importance to the 
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new government induces me to trouble you with this letter. I mean 
the election of the President. We all feel of how much moment it is 
that Washington should be the man; and I own I cannot think there 
is material room to doubt that this will be the unanimous sense. But 
as a failure in this object would be attended with the worst conse- 
quences I cannot help concluding that even possibilities should be 
guarded against. 

Every body is aware of that defect in the constitution which 
renders it possible that the man intended for Vice President may in 
fact turn up President. Every body sees that unanimity in Adams as 
Vice President and a few votes insidiously witheld from Washington 
might substitute the former to the latter. And every body must 
perceive that there is something to fear from machinations of Anti- 
federal malignity. What in this situation is wise? 

By my accounts from the North I have every reason to believe that 
Adams will run there universally. I learn that he is equally espoused 
in Jersey Pensylvania & Delaware & that Maryland is not disinclined 
to him. I hear of no persons thought of to the South, but Rutlege in 
South Carolina and Clinton in Virginia.? As the accounts of the 
appointments of electors will satisfy the partisans of those Gentlemen 
in each of those States that they will have no coadjustors elsewhere, 
it seems not improbable that they will relinquish the attempt in 
favour of their intended candidates. Here then is a chance of una- 
nimity in Adams. Nothing [is] so apt to beget it as the opinion that 
the current sets irresistibly towards him. Men are fond of going with 
the stream. Suppose personal caprice or hostility to the new system 
should occasion half a dozen votes only to be witheld from Washing- 
ton—what may not happen? Grant there is little danger. If any, 
ought it to be run? 

The votes from New Hampshire to Delaware inclusively & ex- 
clusive of New York are 41 South of Delaware 32. Here supposing 
equal unanimity on each side in a different candidate the chance is 
that there will be Eight votes to spare from Adams leaving him still 
a majority. Take the probability of unanimity in the North in Adams 
& of division in the South between different candidates and the 
chances are almost infinite in his favour. Hence I conclude it will be 
prudent to throw away a few votes say 7 or 8; giving these to persons 
not otherwise thought of. Under this impression I have proposed to 
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friends in Connecticut to throw away two to others in Jersey to 
throw away an equal number & I submit it to you whether it will 
not be well to lose three or four in Pensylvania. Your advices from 
the South will serve you as the best guide; but for God’s sake let not 
our zeal for a secondary object defeat or endanger a first. I admit 
that in several important views and particularly to avoid disgust to a 
man who would be a formidable head to Antifcederalists—it is much 
to be desired that Adams may have the plurality of suffrages for Vice 
President; but if risk is to be run on one side or on the other can we 
hesitate where it ought to be preferred? 

If there appears to you to be any danger, will it not be well for 
you to write to Maryland to qualify matters there? 

Yrs sincerely & affecly A. Hamilton 


New York Jany 25. 17809. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXIX (April, 1905), 
210-11. 

1. After guiding the Constitution through the Pennsylvania Ratifying Con- 
vention, Wilson had resumed his law practice in Philadelphia where he was 
also active in politics. 

2. John Rutledge of South Carolina and Governor George Clinton of New 
York. 


From George Webb* 


Richmond, January 28, 1789. “Some discoveries which I have 
made since my return from New York respecting the conduct of 
Mr. Simon Nathan,? in the Business confided to his management by 
Mr. Foster Webb junr and myself, enduces me to trouble you. . 
The discoveries . . . fully evince the fraudulent Intentions and Prac- 
tices of Mr. Nathan, and at the same time afford evidence which will 
substantiate a very considerable Debt due from him to Foster Webb 
junr and myself. . . . You will be pleased to inform me . . . what 
is done in the Suit against Nathan, as this Information may be very 
material to us in the progress of our Transactions here. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1, Presumably the George Webb who had been treasurer of the State of 
Virginia and a member of the Virginia Council during the Revolution. 

2. Nathan was a New York City merchant. 
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To John Holker * 
[New York, January 29, 1789] 


I certify that I am willing and do hereby accept the brief reposed 
in me as a Commissioner by virtue of a certain instrument bearing 
date the thirty first day of December in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and Eighty Eight made between Daniel Parker by 
his Attorney Andrew Craigie John Holker William Duer Samuel 
Rogers by the said Andrew Craigie Royal Flint and divers Creditors 
of the parties of the first second & third parts in New York Janu- 
ary 29th 1789. 

Alexander Hamilton 
To John Holker Esqr. 


or whomsoever it may Concern 


ADS, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

1. Holker had been French consul in Philadelphia during the Revolution, 
and after the war engaged in various business enterprises in Philadelphia. 
Between 1787 and 1791 he was associated with Andrew Craigie in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the bankrupt Daniel Parker and Company. Near the end 
of 1788 Craigie reached an agreement with the company’s chief creditors that 
the terms of the settlement should be decided by a board of trustees which 
would include creditors of Daniel Parker and Company. William Seton, John 
Murray, Jonathan Burrall, John Ross, Holker, and H were asked to serve as 
commissioners on the board of arbitration. On January 25, 1791, Craigie wrote 
to Holker: “All the gentlemen have agreed to act except Mr. Hamilton who 
has but lately returned from the country & has it now under consideration” 
(Davis, Essays, II, 257). 


To Theodore Sedgwick 


[New York, January 29, 1789] 

My Dear Sir 
I thank you for your two letters of the 4th and 7th instant 1 which 
arrived here during my absence at Albany from which place I have 
but recently returned. I believe you may be perfectly tranquil on the 
subject of Mr. Adam’s election. It seems to be certain that all the 
middle states will vote for him to Delaware inclusively and probably 
Maryland. In the South there are no candidates thought of but 
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Rutlege and Clinton.? The latter will have the votes of Virginia 
and it is possible some in South Carolina. Maryland will certainly not 
vote for Clinton; and New York from 8 Jegisla(ture) having 
by their contentions let slip the d(ay) will not vote at all. For the 
last circumstance I am not sorry as the most we could hope would 
be to ballance accounts and do no harm. The Antifcederalists incline 
to an appointment notwithstanding, but I discourage it with the 
Foederalists. Under these circumstances I see not how any person 
can come near Mr. Adams that is taking it for granted that he will 
unite the votes in N(ew) Hampshire & Massachusettes. I expect (—) 
that the fcederal Votes in Virginia if any will be in favour of Adams. 

You will probably have heared that our Legislature has passed a 
bill for electing representatives. The houses continue to disagree 
about Senators,® and I fear a compromise will be impracticable. I 
do not however intirely lose hope. In this situation you will perceive 
that we have much to apprehend respecting the seat of Government. 
The Pensylvanians are endeavouring to bring their forces early in the 
field. I hope our friends in the North will not be behind hand. On 
many accounts indeed it appears to be important that there should be 
an appearance of zeal & punctuality in coming forward to set the 
Government in motion. 

I shall learn with infinite pleasure that you are a representative. As 
to me this will not be the case, I believe, from my own disinclination 
to the thing. We shall however I flatter myself have a couple of 
Foederalists. 

I remain Yr. Affect. & Obed ser A Hamilton 


New York January 29. 1789 
The. Sedgwick Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letters not found. 

2. John Rutledge of South Carolina and Governer George Clinton of New 
York. 

3. Space left blank in MS. 

4. On January 27 the New York legislature passed a law dividing the state 
into districts for the election of Representatives to the Federal Congress and 
provided that the first election should be held on the first Tuesday in March, 
1789. 

ie The New York Assembly contended that the state’s Federal Senators 
should be selected by joint ballot of the two houses of the legislature. 
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From Jeremiah Wadsworth 
Hartford Feby. [5-28], 1789 * 


My dear Sir 
Your favor of the 25 Jany came in good time.? Our Votes were 
given agreeably to your wishes Washington 7—Adams 5. Governor 
Huntington 2.5 By letters from Carrington 4 I learn that Clinton is 
the antifederal Vice President ® but I think we have nothing to fear. 
I believe N Hampshire will give Adams 4. Massachusetts 6—Georgia 
6 as letters from Georgia say he will have at least so many—which 
with ours makes 21, which is more than Clinton can get & we may 
certainly reckon on Nine Men for Adams in So Carolina Maryuland 
and Delaware Pensilvanea & N Jersey. We waved an answer to Your 
State & Virginia as you did not get my letter ® in Season to answer 
me on that Subject I feared we should not do any good by an answer 
—and as ye Antifederalists did not move it—I thot we had best let it 
Sleep. The Mony from Chaloner? is to go to Church. I am dear Sir 
your Affectionate friend 
Jere Wadsworth 


When I returned from New York § my friends would hear nothing 
of my being withdrawn from ye representation in Congress, as there 
was great pains taken to oppose me by ye antis ® & a certain set of 
Saints who are always preaching about ye Country against imploying 
in Government any of ye wnconverted one of which they very 
foolishly take me to be, & tho I may be less usefull in ye assembly 
than in some other place I flatter my self some of my friends will be 
placed where you wish me & in that case I shall be perfectly satisfied. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. In a letter to John Adams, John Trumbull stated that Samuel B. Webb, 
who had been sent “on express to Hartford” by H, arrived “on the day before 
the election,” February 3, 1789 (Charles Francis Adams, The Works of John 
Adams (Boston, 1853], VIII, 484-85, note 1). The letter of January 25 referred 
to in the first line of this letter must have been the one delivered by Webb. 
Wadsworth’s letter has therefore been dated February 5-28, 1789. 

2. Letter not found. 

3- Samuel Huntington had served in the Continental Congress from 1775 
to 1784. 

4. Edward Carrington, a Virginia Federalist, had served in the Continental 
Congress. 
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5. Wadsworth meant that the Antifederalists preferred George Clinton for 
the vice presidency. 

6. Letter not found. 

7. John Chaloner was a Philadelphia merchant and the agent for both 
Wadsworth and John B. Church, who had been partners during the American 
Revolution. 

8. Wadsworth had been in New York City as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress. 

9. Wadsworth had been elected on January, 1789, to the first Congress under 
the Constitution. 


To Thomas McKean * 


New York, February 10, 1789. “I duly received the letter which 
you did me the honor to write me of the 2d of Decr. last... 2 
With regard to your Bond against Dowdle, when I first received it 
I made diligent inquiry after him, but I found that his situation 
and principles were equally desperate & that to make any attempt 
to recover the money would be to add fruitlessly to your loss. . . .” 


ALS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1. McKean was chief justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
2. Letter not found. 


From Robert Turnbull * 


Petersburg, Virginia, February 10, 1789. “I am possessed of a Bill 
on you .. . dated the roth May 1788 for £57 Virga. money, being 
endorsed ... to me. ... You will be so obliging as to give me 
Information, how this matter stands and what probability there is, 


” 


of any recovery being made... . 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Turnbull was a merchant of Petersburg, Virginia. 


Appointment as Member of 
Committee of Correspondence 


New York, February 11, 1789. On this date Hamilton and twelve 
others were appointed “a committee to correspond with the other 
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counties on the subject” of the election of Robert Yates as governor 
and Pierre Van Cortlandt as lieutenant governor of New York State. 


The New-York Packet, March 3, 1789. 

1. The committee of correspondence was appointed “at a numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of citizens at Bardin’s Tavern, on Wednesday evening, the 
i1th inst.” At this meeting “it was unanimously agreed to support at the en- 
suing election, the Honorable Robert Yates, Esq. as Governor, and the 
Honorable Pierre Van Cortlandt, Esq. as Lieutenant-Governor” (The New- 
York Packet, March 3, 1789). Yates, who had been H’s colleague at the 
Constitutional Convention, had left the Convention because he did not approve 
of the strong central government which the delegates proposed to establish. 
Throughout the campaign for ratification in New York he was a consistent 
Antifederalist. Van Cortlandt had served as lieutenant governor of New York 
since 1777. 


To Pierre Van Cortlandt 
[New York, February 16, 1789] 


Dion 

By the direction of the Committee I transmit you the inclosed 
letter. I doubt not Sir you will believe me to be sincere when I 
assure you that I should be much more happy if circumstances per- 
mitted me to be the channel of a very different application. But such 
is the situation of our state that personal attachments are obliged to 
yield to public necessity. 

As I allow myself to hope Sir that you do me the honor to rank 
me) among the number of those who have a hig(h) personal esteem 
and regard for you, I venture upon the strength of that impression 
to add my warmest wishes as an individual to the instances of the 
Committee that you may resolve to yield to the exigency of the case 
and withdraw from a competition in which your friends can promise 
themselves no advantage to you and perceive much disadvantage to 
the cause they have so earnestly at heart—the removal of the present 
governor. With the sincerest respect and attachment I have the 
honor to be Dr. Sir Yr. Obed & hume ser A Hamilton 


New York Feby. 16. 1789 


Lt. Governor Cortland 


ALS, Mr. Hall Park McCullough, North Bennington, Vermont. 
1. The enclosure doubtless was the report of a meeting of New York 
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Federalists who had nominated Van Cortlandt for the lieutenant governorship 
on the ticket with Robert Yates (see “Appointment as Member of Committee 
of Correspondence,” February 11, 1789). 

2. Van Cortlandt had been mentioned as a possible candidate for governor. 
He announced his availability in the following letter which was repeatedly 
printed in The [New York] Daily Advertiser: 

“To the Independent Electors of the State of New-York. 

“As a Servant of the Public I have been requested, by a number of my 
friends from the several Countries, to offer myself a Candidate for Governor 
of the State of New-York, at the ensuing Election: I therefore hereby acquaint 
my fellow Citizens, that if they think proper to give me their Suffrages, that ] 
will serve them to the best of my abilities. Pierre Van Cortlandt. Albany, 
January 28, 1789.” (The Daily Advertiser, February 2, 1789.) 


To the Supervisors of the City of Albany * 
[New York, February 18, 1789] 
To the Supervisors of the city of Albany, in the county of Albany. 


Gentlemen, 

The last Tuesday of April next being the day appointed by law 
for the election of a Governor for the ensuing three years; the great 
importance of making a wise choice in the present peculiar situation 
of our local and national affairs, appears to have made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of considerate men in the different parts of the 
state. 

On the eleventh instant, a numerous meeting of respectable in- 
habitants was held in this city to consult on what was best to be done 
in relation to that object; and we have been advised that similar meet- 
ings have been held in some other counties. 

The meeting in this city were unanimous in the result of their 
deliberations; and we the subscribers were appointed a Committee to 
correspond with our fellow citizens in the other counties, upon the 
subject, in order that a mutual communication of sentiments might 
promote mutual confidence, and a happy concert in such a choice, as 
a dispassionate attention to the good of the community, divested of 
all particular attachments or dislikes, should be found to recommend. 
The [New York] Daily Advertiser, February 20, 1789. 

1. On February 11, 1789, H and twelve others were appointed “a committee 
to correspond with the other counties on the subject” of the election of Robert 
Yates as governor of New York. It was as chairman of this committee that H 


wrote this letter to the Supervisors of the City of Albany (see “Appointment 
as Member of Committee of Correspondence,” February 11, 1789). 
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The People of this State are the Sovereigns of it, and being now 
called upon by their constitution to appoint a Chief Magistrate, it 
cannot but be useful, that so high an act of sovereignty should be 
preceded by an interchange of ideas and sentiments especially at so 
critical a juncture as the present: for at no period can it be more 
necessary to take care that our affairs be committed to the manage- 
ment of disinterested, discreet and temperate rulers, than at a period 
when the heats of party are to be assuaged, discordant opinions 
reconciled, and all the inconveniences attending changes in national 
government provided against. 

As this State is only part of a larger community; as its prosperity 
must therefore materially depend on its maintaining its due weight 
in the national scale, on its being charged with only its due propor- 
tion of public burthens, and on its deriving from the general govern- 
ment its due share of favor and protection, it is evidently of the 
greatest moment that the people should be unirep and circum- 
spect; and that their rulers should be men who will neither be seduced 
by interest, nor impelled by passion into designs or measures, which 
may justly forfeit the confidence or friendship of the other members 
of the great national society. 

On this ground it is highly necessary that the Chief Magistrate of 
the State should be free from all temptation wantonly to perplex or 
embarrass the national Government, whether that temptation should 
arise from a preference of partial confederacies, from a spirit of 
competition with the national rulers for personal pre-eminence, from 
an impatience of the restraints of national authority, from the fear 
of a diminution of power and emoluments, from resentment or 
mortification, proceeding from disappointment, or from any other 
cause whatsoever. For all attempts to perplex and embarrass would 
not only tend to prevent the government from doing the good they 
may meditate, but would also expose this State to the distrust and ill 
will of the others. 

It is also of no inconsiderable consequence in the same view, that 
the Governor of the State should be of a disposition to pay those 
decent attentions, and practice that becoming republican hospitality, 
which the persons who administer the national government, and 
distinguished strangers in public character, whom the affairs of the 
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union call to reside in our capital, have a right to expect. The dignity 
as well as the interests of the State require this; and ample provision 
is constantly made for it, by the liberal salary and perquisites annexed 
to the office. A contrary conduct cannot fail to create disgust and 
contempt; and to draw not merely upon the Magistrate himself, but 
in some measure upon the State, imputations not a little mortifying 
to a people long celebrated for their hospitality, and who uniformly 
enable their executive representative to maintain their character in 
this respect. For it can never be presumed to be their intention to 
attach such considerable emoluments to the office, merely for the sake 
of enriching its possessor. 

Many considerations might be detailed to shew the important light, 
in which our political annexation as a member of the union ought to 
be viewed, and to demonstrate how much the regulation of our trade, 
the repossession of our frontier posts and various other important 
interests may be affected by our having much or little influence in 
the confederacy. But this would lead to a discussion too lengthy for 
the occasion, and to reflecting men unnecessary. Hence, however, 
this inference is to be drawn, that we cannot be too careful in keep- 
ing power and opportunity from those, whom we have reason to 
believe may be predisposed to employ them in a manner, calculated 
to alienate the friendship and confidence of our sister States. 

As to the domestic situation of the state, it appeared to the meeting 
to be such as to admonish us to use great circumspection in the 
choice of a governor. 

The council of appointment is so powerful an engine in the hands 
of a governor, for perpetuating himself in office, that his conduct in 
it cannot be regarded with too watchful an eye, * because it is evident 
that an artful man may, in the course of ten or twelve years, so fasten 
himself to the office by means of this engine, as to become too 
indifferent to the opinions and controul of the people, and perhaps 
immovable by the efforts of the virtuous and independent. Extremely 
free from blame therefore, and from all suspicion of undue attach- 
ment to place or to profit, and very satisfactory to the COMMUNITY 

2. Under the New York constitution full power of appointment was given 
to a Council of Appointment. It consisted of the governor and four senators 


elected by the Assembly, one from each district of the state. The governor, 
however, had no vote except in case of a tie. 
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at large, ought to be the administration of a governor, to render it 
prudent in the people to leave so powerful an engine in his hands 
for a long succession of years. 

As on the one hand, in this council of appointment the governor 
will, for the most part, have a preponderating influence; so on the 
other, that influence will generally be exerted according to the views 
and wishes of the man. If he wishes to promote the public good, and 
to acquire fame and popularity, by acting as the governor of the 
state, and not as the governor of a party, then merit in every situation 
will be cherished and employed. If, on the contrary, offices are to be 
the price of obedience, and men are to enjoy his favor, no longer 
than they consent to be his tools, merit will be neglected, and the 
state must suffer by having the public business in too many instances, 
entrusted to improper hands. 

In addition to the parties which have too long existed in the state, 
on personal and particular grounds, it is much to be lamented, that 
the new constitution for the government of the United States has 
divided the community on a more extensive scale, and has occasioned 
animosities which have not yet ceased to operate. On that great 
question very honest men took opposite sides; and those who were 
not honest assisted in “troubling the waters.” 

But certainly it is now high time that those parties should subside, 
and should, for the sake of the public good, unite; agreeing in these 
two points; that all should join in supporting the constitution estab- 
lished by the people of the United States, and that all should join in 
obtaining a reconsideration of the parts which have been the subject 
of objection, in order that every reasonable and safe endeavour may 
be used to give universal satisfaction, to remove the apprehensions 
entertained by the honest opponents of the system, and to provide, 
if upon cool and deliberate examination any be found requisite, such 
additional securities to the liberties of the people, as shall be com- 
patible with the salutary and necessary energy of an efficient national 
government. To such a compromise it is essential that the unhappy 
divisions which now exist among us should be buried. And to this 
end it is equally essential that our first magistrate should be a man of 
moderation, sincerely disposed to heal, not to widen those divisions, 
to promote conciliation, not dissention, to allay, not excite the 
fermentations of party-spirit, and to restore that cordial good will 
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and mutual confidence which ought to subsist among a people bound 
to each other by all the ties that connect members of the same 
society. 

It is seriously to be deplored, that dissention reigns in the most 
important departments of the state, and as dissentions among breth- 
ren, so destructive to the happiness of families, are often appeased by 
parental influence and prudence, so there is good reason to flatter 
ourselves, that a chief magistrate, sincerely desirous of re-establishing 
concord, may, without much difficulty effect it; especially if he 
should owe his exaltation to the votes of both the contending parties. 

Reflections of this nature had their full weight in forming the 
opinion of the meeting, which appointed us, not only as to the neces- 
sity of choosing some other person than the present governor, but as 
to the man whom it would be desirable to substitute. 

As we are aware, that the warm partisans of men in office are apt 
to represent every attempt to change them, as a species of personal 
injury, we think it necessary to remark in this place, that at the 
expiration of his three years, the constitution will return the present 
Chief Magistrate to the mass of the people. The question is not 
therefore, whether he shall be put out, but whether he shall be put 
in. And as no man has a right to office, or re-election, in virtue of 
long possession, no man of course can have a right to complain, if 
the people do not think it proper to continue to be governed by him. 

In the consideration of the character most proper to be held up at 
the ensuing election, some difficulties occurred. Our fellow citizens 
in some parts of the state had proposed Judge Yates, others had been 
advocates for the Lieutenant Governor,’ and others for Chief Justice 
Morris.‘ It is well known that the inhabitants of this city are, with 
few exceptions, strongly attached to the new constitution, and have 
been remarkably unanimous and active in its support. It is also well 
known, that Lieutenant Governor Cortlandt and Chief Justice Mor- 
ris, whom we respect and esteem, were zealous advocates for the 
same cause. Had it been agreed to support either of them for the 
office of governor, there would have been reason to fear, that the 
measure would have been imputed to party, and not to a desire of 
relieving our country from the evils they experience from the heats 


3. Pierre Van Cortlandt. See H to Van Cortlandt, February 16, 1789. 
4. Richard Morris was chief justice of the New York Supreme Court. 
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of party. It appeared therefore most advisable to select some man of 
the opposite party, in whose integrity, patriotism and temper, con- 
fidence might justly be placed; however little his political opinions 
on the question lately agitated, might be approved by those who 
were assembled upon the occasion. 

Among the persons of this description, there were circumstances 
which led to a decision in favor of Judge Yates. And we flatter our- 
selves that this decision, to those who are acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the state, will be most likely to appear well founded. It is 
certain, that as a man and a judge, he is generally esteemed. And 
though his opposition to the new constitution was such as its friends 
cannot but disapprove; yet since the period of its adoption, his con- 
duct has been tempered with a degree of moderation and regard to 
peace and decorum which entitle him to credit; and seem to point 
him out as a man likely to compose the differences of the state, and 
to unite its citizens in the harmonious pursuit of their common and 
genuine interest. 

Of this at least we feel confident, that he has no personal revenge 
to gratify, no opponents to oppress, no partisans to provide for, nor 
any promises for personal purposes to be performed at the public 
expence, On the contrary we trust he will be found to be a man, 
who looks with an equal eye on his fellow citizens, and who will be 
more ambitious of leaving a good name, than a good estate, to his 
posterity. 

For these and other reasons, which considerations of decorum in- 
duce us to pass over in silence, the meeting was unanimously of 
opinion, that it would be advisable to try Judge Yates, as our Goy- 
ernor for the next three years. They were persuaded that the state 
could not lose by the experiment, and entertained strong hopes that 
much good would redound to it from his administration. 

We shall be very happy to find, that the same reasons, and that 
regard for the public weal, which has at all times distinguished their 
conduct, may induce the Lieutenant Governor and Chief Justice 
Morris, to forbear a competition, which can evidently, under the 
existing circumstances, answer no good purpose; and that they and 
their particular friends do generously join with their fellow citizens 
of every place and party in promoting the election of Mr. Yates as 
the only candidate likely to succeed, whose character affords a 
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prospect, that he will, under Providence, be instrumental in preserv- 
ing and advancing the dignity and interests of the people, and in 
restoring to them the blessings of union and cordiality at home, and 
respect abroad. 

It will give us great pleasure to learn the sentiments of your 
county, on this important subject, and to know, that they coincide 
with those which we entertain, and which we have every reason to 
believe correspond with the general sense of the people of this city 
and county. We acknowledge that we feel a very serious anxiety for 
the issue; and that from the most mature reflection, we regard a 
change in the person of the chief magistrate, as a matter of high 
importance to the tranquility and prosperity of the State. Nor can 
we forbear as brethren and fellow citizens, earnestly to exhort the 
inhabitants of your county to weigh well the importance of the 
opportunity, which the approaching election presents to them, and 
to resolve to exercise their right of suffrage in that unbiassed and 
independent manner, which becomes a free and enlightened people. 
We shall only add that it is manifestly essential to ensure success to 
the attempt, that all those who concur in the expediency of a change 
should zealously unite in the support of the same candidate. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, Your obedient Servant, 
By order of the Committee 

Alexander Hamilton, Chairman. 


New-York, February 18, 1789. 


From the Electors of Queens County * 


Jamaica [New York] February 19, 1789. Several “electors and 
freeholders” of the County of Queens? on this date informed “the 
Committee of Correspondence of New-York” that they had received 
a letter “from some members of your committee.” * As recom- 
mended by the New York Committee, the “electors and freeholders 
from Flushing, North Hempstead, Jamaica, and Newtown” had 
nominated Robert Yates for governor and Pierre Van Cortlandt for 
lieutenant governor. 


The (New York] Daily Advertiser, February 23, 1789. 
1. The letter from the Queens County electors, as published in The Daily 
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Advertiser, was prefaced by the following note from H: “The Committee 
appointed by the Meeting at Bardin’s Tavern, on the 11th inst have received 
the following communication from Queens County. A. HAMILTON, Chair- 
man.” 

2, The letter from Queens County was signed by Isaac Ledyard, Daniel 
Menema, John M. Smith, Francis Lewis, Jr., Andrew Onderdonk, William 
Lawson, and Robert Furman. ; 

3. This was presumably the same letter as that sent “To the Supervisors of 
the City of Albany,” February 18, 1789. 


H. G. Letters 
[New York, February 20, 1789-April 9, 1789] 
Introductory Note 


There is little doubt that Hamilton wrote the “H.G.” letters. Although he 
never said as much, many anonymous newspaper writers stated that he wrote 
them. For example, “William Tell,” whose attacks on Hamilton were so 
scurrilous that Francis Childs finally refused to print them in The [New York] 
Daily Advertiser, repeatedly named Hamilton as the author of the “H.G.” 
letters (see The Daily Advertiser, April 1, 21, 1789). Among other anonymous 
newspaper writers who named Hamilton as the author were “Whippers In” 
(The Daily Advertiser, April 2, 1789), “Tells Truth” (The Daily Advertiser, 
April 7, 1789), and an unsigned author who wrote “The Last Will and 
Testament of H.G.” (The New-York Journal, and Daily Patriotic Register, 
April 30, 1789). 

The most conclusive evidence of Hamilton’s authorship is in a letter he wrote 
to Robert R. Livingston on March 18, 1789. Marinus Willett, a supporter of 
George Clinton, had challenged certain of “H.G.’s” facts. Hamilton then wrote 
to Livingston and Egbert Benson for proof of the facts in question (see the 
exchange of letters between Willett and “H.G.,” and H’s letter to Livingston 
of March 18). The day after Hamilton wrote to Livingston, The Daily Ad- 
vertiser carried a letter from “H.G.” to Willett. Referring to Willett’s rebuttal 
of his facts, “H.G.” wrote: “The information which I received . . . was from 
members of the council. . . . These gentlemen have been written to, and the 
result of the inquiry shall be made known” (The Daily Advertiser, March 21, 
1789). Livingston was one of the members of the “council” (the Council for 
the Temporary Government of the Southern District of New York) and one 
of those to whom Hamilton, as “H.G.,” had written. On March 22, 1789, 
Hamilton renewed his request to Livingston. 

The sixteen “H.G.” letters, a sustained attack on Governor George Clinton, 
were addressed to a fictitious correspondent in Suffolk County. Each of them 
was headed with the following note by the editor of The Daily Advertiser: 
“A SERIES of Lerrers handed to the Printer, which will be published in suc- 
cession.” 

As published in The Daily Advertiser, there was some duplication in the 
numbering of the “H.G.” letters. Two were numbered VI, and two were 
numbered XI. The numbers given to these essays in the newspaper have been 
retained. 

The “H.G.” letters are dated February 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; March 
253449) 0.07750; OF, ADIL Ont 7e0: 
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Pier LeLteraie. 
New York, February 20, 17809. 


Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 18th instant, has duly come to hand, and entitles 
you to my particular thanks.? In return I shall endeavor fully to 
comply with your request, and furnish you, in a series of letters, 
with all the materials in my power, to enable you to judge what 
conduct it will be proper for you to pursue, in relation to the en- 
suing election for Governor. Your influence is considerable; and 
you do well to examine before you resolve on what side to bestow it. 

The present Governor was bred to the law, under William Smith, 
Esquire, formerly of this city. Some time before the late revolution, 
he resided in Ulster county, and there followed his profession with 
reputation, though not with distinction. He was not supposed to 
possess considerable talents; but upon the whole, stood fair on the 
score of probity. It must however be confessed, that he early got 
the character with many of being a very artful man, and it is not 
to be wondered at, if that impression, on the minds in which it pre- 
vailed, deducted something from the opinion of his integrity. But it 
would be refining too much to admit such a consequence to be a 
just one. There certainly are characters (tho’ they may be rare) 
which unite a great degree of address, and even a large portion of 
what is best expressed by the word CUNNING, with a pretty exact 
adherence, in the main, to the principles of integrity. 

Mr. Clinton, from his youth upwards, has been remarkable for a 
quality, which, when accompanied by a sound and enlarged under- 
standing, a liberal mind, and a good heart, is denominated firmness, 
and answers the most valuable purposes; but which when joined with 
narrow views, a prejudiced and contracted disposition, a passionate 
and interested temper, passes under the name of obstinacy, and is a 
source of the greatest mischiefs, especially in exalted public stations. 

This Gentleman, immediately preceding the contest with Great- 
Britain, was several times returned a member of assembly for the 
county in which he lived; and being of a warm, zealous, resolute 
temper, became in a great measure the head of one of the parties 
which then prevailed in the legislature. The merit or demerit of 
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these parties is not now worthy of discussion—nor can they, or the 
principles upon which they reciprocally moved, be too soon or too 
entirely buried in oblivion. 

In the beginning of 1775, the contest with Great-Britain had be- 
come serious; and we all remember the interesting question then 
agitated in our assembly, respecting the co-operation of this state in 
the general measures of America. Here Mr. Clinton and Mr. Philip 
Schuyler * were the leaders of the minority, who advocated the 
propriety of that co-operation, and both these gentlemen, for their 
conduct upon the occasion, will always be entitled to credit from 
the friends of the revolution. To compare the degree of merit to 
which they may respectively lay claim, would be an invidious task. 
But as the partizans of Governor Clinton have taken pains to propa- 
gate an opinion of superior merit in him, in regard to this transaction, 
it is but justice to the other gentleman, to observe that he was equally 
open and decided in the part he took in that question: That as none 
will pretend to ascribe to Mr. Clinton greater abilities than to Mr. 
Schuyler, the exertions of the latter must have been at least as useful 
as those of the former; and that Mr. Schuyler has in his favor the ad- 
ditional circumstance of having risked a large property, which Mr. 
Clinton had not to risk, upon the event of the revolution. 

With sincere esteem, I remain, dear sir, Your obedient servant 


H G 


To d Esq. 
Suffolk County. | 


* Then called Colonel Schuyler, and since General Schuyler. 


The {New York] Daily Advertiser, March 10, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. The “H.G.” letters were written to a fictitous gentleman in Suffolk 
County from whom “H.G.” supposedly had received inquiries about the cam- 
paign. 

3. Smith, a prominent New York lawyer before the Revolution, was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Province of New York in 1763. During the 
Revolution he had been a Loyalist. 

4. The Livingston and DeLancey factions were the dominant forces in New 
York politics before the American Revolution. 
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ideeGraloetion lle 


New-York, February 21, 1789. 
Sir, 

Shortly after the breaking out of the war with Great-Britain, Mr. 
Clinton received an appointment as brigadier-general, in which ca- 
pacity he served until he was elected governor of the state, some time 
in the early part of the year 1777. 

In both these situations, from the condition of the state, which, 
during the greatest part of the war was its principal theatre, Mr. 
Clinton was frequently engaged in military duties. There is, how- 
ever, no part of his character, which has been more misrepresented 
than the military part of it. His panegyrists describe him to us as the 
“war worn veteran’”—the complete soldier—the consummate gen- 
eral. One would imagine from their stories of him, that he had often, 
in the language of Sergeant Kite, “breakfasted upon ravelins, and 
picked his teeth with palisadoes.” That he was the first of American 
generals; a Marius in courage, a Caesar in skill, inferior in nothing 
to a Turerne or a Monteculli,? an Eugene or a Marlborough. But 
trust me, my dear Sir, this is mere rant and romance. That Mr. 
Clinton is a man of courage, there is no reason to doubt. That he 
was upon most occasions active and vigorous cannot be justly dis- 
puted. In his capacity of governor he was ever ready to promote 
the common cause—promppt in affording the aid of the militia, when 
requisite, and scrupling not, when he thought his presence might be 
of use, to put himself at the head of them. But here his praise as a 
soldier ends. Beyond this he has no pretension to the wreath of mili- 
tary renown. No man can tell when or where he gave proofs of 
generalship, either in council or in the field. After diligent enquiry, 
I have not been able to learn that he was ever more than once in 
actual combat. This was at Fort Montgomery, where he commanded 
in person; and which, after a feeble and unskilful defence, was car- 
ried by storm.’ That post strongly fortified by nature, almost in- 
accessible in itself, and sufficiently manned, was capable of being 
rendered a much more difficult morsel to the assailants than they 
found it to be. This I own was not the common idea at the time; 
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but it is not the less true. To embellish military exploits, and varnish 
military disgraces, is no unusual policy. Besides, governor Clinton 
was then at the zenith of his popularity, a circumstance which dis- 
posed men’s minds to take a great deal for granted. One particular in 
this affair deserves to be noticed. It is certain that the governor made 
a well-timed retreat, (I mean personally, for the greatest part of the 
garrison were captured), a thing which must have occasioned no 
small conflict in the breast of a commander nice in military punctilio. 
But squeamishness on this head, had been ill placed. It was un- 
doubtedly the duty of the Bricaprer to provide in season for the 
safety of the GovERNorR. 

Those who are best acquainted with the particulars of the burning 
of Esopus, in the fall of the year 1777, assert that his Excellency was 
culpably deficient in exertion on that occasion.* The fact seems to 
have been, that a large body of men remained unemployed in the 
vicinity, under his direction, while the descent of the enemy was made 
with little or no opposition. And there is room to suppose, that if a 
better countenance had been kept up, the evil might have been 
prevented. 

Very sincerely your’s, | ca Ee 


To , Esq. 
Suffolk County. 


The (New York] Daily Advertiser, March 11, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G, Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. In The Daily Advertiser, March 12, 1789, the following note appeared: 
“Erratum in letter II . . . For Monteculli, read Montecuculli.” 

3. George Clinton was in command of Fort Montgomery, south of West 
Point on the Hudson, when it was captured by the British under Sir Henry 
Clinton in October, 1777. 

4. Esopus, now Kingston, New York, had been burned in October, 1777, by 
order of Sir John Vaughan who was in command of the forces sent by Sir 
Henry Clinton to cooperate with General John Burgoyne. 


TIM Ge Eerrer die 
New-York, February 22, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 
You mention towards the close of your letter, two reports circulat- 
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ing in your county, which you say operate to the advantage of Mr. 
Clinton; the one, that at the time he first took the chair of govern- 
ment, “the great men” as they are insidiously called, declined the 
station, through apprehension of the dangers that might attend it. 
Not less willing then to set him up as a mark for the resentment of 
the power, with which we were contending, in case of an unfortunate 
issue to the war, than eager mow to deprive him of the well earned 
fruits of his courage, after it has been happily terminated: the other, 
that the exertions made by this state during the war are chiefly to be 
attributed to his influence. 

Truly, my dear Sir, had the terms of your letter been less positive, 
I could not have supposed it possible, that suggestions so unfounded 
as these, and so easy to be disproved by the testimony of all well- 
inform[ed]-men, could ever have been propagated. 

So far is the first report from being true, that it is a fact notorious 
to those who were acquainted with the transactions of the period, 
that in the very first election for Governor in this state, General 
Schuyler was a competitor with Mr. Clinton for the office, and it is 
alleged would have been likely to prevail, had not the votes of a 
considerably body of militia, then under the immediate command 
and influence of the latter, turned the scale in his favour. 

Neither is there much more of truth in the second report. Mr. 
Clinton’s zeal and activity in forwarding the revolution were un- 
questionably conspicuous. But to ascribe to him the chief merit of 
the exertions of the state, is to decorate him with the spoils of others. 
There were, at every period of the war, choice spirits in both houses 
of the legislature; his equals in zeal and fortitude—his superiors in 
abilities. These men needed not his incitement, to invigorate their 
efforts, nor his counsel to direct their plans. 

One of the number only I shall name; Egbert Benson, Esq; the 
present Attorney General.* This gentleman, in the capacity of a 
member of the assembly, long had a principal agency in giving 
energy and animation to the measures of the state. 

In confining myself to the mention of Mr. Benson, it is not because 
there are not others, who have an equal claim to it; but it is because 
it is his peculiar good fortune to have talents and virtues, and yet to 
be unenvied. And as it is my intention you should be at liberty, to 
make any use of these letters, which you may think proper, I am 
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unwilling to attempt an enumeration of all the characters alluded to, 
lest if incomplete, it should be the occasion of offence. 

Though not immediately connected with the subject, there is one 
circumstance, which I cannot forbear mentioning before I conclude. 
Mr. Benson during the war was considered as the confidential friend 
and advisor of the Governor. Not long after the peace it was per- 
ceived, that this relation between the two persons, began to be 
weakened, and it is sometime since it has been understood to have 
entirely ceased. The first appearance of the change was, to discern- 
ing men, an ill omen of the future. But Benson was an unfit confidant 
for the new system of policy. He was honest and independent. Ma- 
terials better adapted for tools were wanted; and they have been 
selected with admirable judgment. 

Your’s, with much regard, eS 


To Esq. 
Suffolk County. } 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 12, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. Benson, although at one time a confidant of Governor George Clinton, 
had been, like H, closely associated in the seventeen-eighties with attempts to 
strengthen the central government. 


Election Circular * 
[New York, February 23-28, 1789] 
Sir 

As it will evidently be of great use in the ensuing election to have 
some Gentlemen of activity in each ward to superintend the business 
and promote activity among the electors the Committee appointed 
to forward the election of John Laurence Esquire will be much 
obliged by your assistance for those purposes, in the ward to which 
you belong, and request the same accordingly. With this view they 
will be happy to see you at Bardin’s ? on Monday Evening next ® at 

seven oClock to concert the preparatory arrangements. 
Iam Sir Your Obedient & hum servant TN i I 
By order of the Committee 
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ADfs, Mrs. John Jay Pierrepont, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

1, On February 23 a meeting of New York City Federalists had nominated 
John Laurance for representative to Congress under the new government. The 
meeting, which was reported in The [New York] Daily Advertiser on Febru- 
ary 28, 1789, also requested the committee of correspondence for Robert Yates 
and Pierre Van Cortlandt to serve in a similar capacity for the election of 
Laurance. See “Appointment as Member of Committee of Correspondence,” 
February 11, 1789. 

Z Laurance was a New York City lawyer and a member of the New York 
enate. 

2. Bardin’s, also called City Tavern, was operated by Edward Bardin (or 
Barden). It served as a polling place for the West Ward as well as a meeting 
hall and tavern. 

3. This was March 2, 1789, or two days before the election of Congressmen. 

4. The initials have been crossed out in the draft. 


(bl Gal gare ed Ar 
New-York, February 24, 1789. 


You will perceive, my dear Sir, from the sketch, I have given 
you, that though the present Governor has a just title to credit for 
his exertions in the late revolution, yet the degree of credit to which 
he is truly entitled has been immodestly exaggerated. It is to be 
wished, nevertheless, for the honor and interest of the state, that his 
administration since the peace was proportionably commendable. 
But with the close of the war, the scene of merit closes. All that 
succeeds is either negative, or mischievous. 

It may seem strange to some, that a man who had behaved well in 
one situation, should be so entirely defective or faulty in another. 
But when acquainted with human nature, and its history, on a large 
scale, will be sensible that there is nothing extraordinary in the 
thing. Many of those who have proved the worst scourges of society, 
have, in the commencement of their career, been its brightest orna- 
ments. These fair beginnings, are sometimes the effect of premedita- 
tion, to pave the way to future mischief: at other times, they are the 
natural result of a mixed character placed in favorable circumstances. 

In all struggles for liberty, the leaders of the people have fallen 
under two principal discriminations: those who, to a conviction of 
the real usefulness of civil liberty, join a sincere attachment to the 
public good; and those who are of restless and turbulent spirits, im- 
patient of constraint, averse to all power or superiority, which they 
do not themselves enjoy. With men of the latter description, the 
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transition from demagogues to despots, is neither difficult nor un- 
common. 

Mr. Clinton, as a zealous advocate for American independence, in 
the course of a war, in which the cause to which he was attached 
was every moment exposed to the most critical hazards, under the 
influence of a sense of continual danger to that cause, and of course 
to himself as one of its supporters, was naturally led to activity and 
exertion. But such a situation affords a very partial and imperfect 
view of his character. No certain conclusion can be drawn from it 
of the general disposition and principles of the man. These can only 
be estimated with certainty in situations in which the passions have 
their natural and ordinary course, free from any violent impulse of 
any kind. 

It is therefore in the peace-administration of Mr. Clinton, that we 
may expect to find the best materials for judging of his fitness or 
unfitness to govern. These I shall endeavor to explore in some suc- 
ceeding letters; concluding the present with this general observation, 
that I do not recollect a single measure of public utility since the 
peace, for which the state is indebted to its Chief Magistrate. 

Your’s, with sincere regard, H Ca 


To o HESG, 
Suffolk County 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 14, 1789. 
1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 


HOG Leriera y= 
New-York, February 25, 1789. 
Dear Sir, 

In your’s of the 23d instant, which has just come to hand, you 
observe that there are persons in your county, who entertain favour- 
able impressions of the present governor, for the good order pre- 
served in this city, upon the evacuation of it by the British troops; ? 
and which you say is ascribed to his moderation, care and decision. 
This is an idea, not confined to your county. Mr. Clinton and his 
friends, have had the address to disseminate it, in this and in other 
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parts of the district. The apprehensions excited, by some inflam- 
matory publications, prior to our taking possession of the city, 
disposed mens’ minds to regard it as a great merit in the executive, 
that they were not subjected to general plunder and massacre. But 
this compliment to him includes a supposition of licentiousness and 
fury in the citizens in general, who returned within the district at 
that period, which they do not deserve, and which in truth form no 
part of the American character. 

It must be confessed, that there were a few very violent men; and 
that these, for the sake of present consequence, endeavoured to work 
upon the passions of others for intemperate purposes. But the 
number of those who were inclined to violate the laws, or disturb 
the public peace, was at no time considerable enough to make the 
danger serious. The greater part were either for liberal and moderate 
measures, or at worst for some legislative discriminations. It is 
worthy of remark, that some of the most heated have been, at all 
times warm adherents to the governor, and objects of his peculiar 
patronage. 

What was the precise line of conduct pursued by his Excellency 
at the juncture in question, I have never been able clearly to ascer- 
tain. But to many, and to me among the rest, it appeared indecisive 
and temporising—savouring more of artifice and duplicity, than of 
real prudence or energy. A popular chief magistrate, as Mr. Clinton 
then certainly was, standing on the firm ground of national faith 
and the constitution, by an independent use of his influence, might 
in all probability have prevented some measures of that day which 
have been both injurious and disreputable to the state. 

The inclination of the governor to hinder tumult or commotion is 
not to be questioned. In his situation, a man must have been both 
abandoned and mad, not to have had that inclination. Regard to his 
own authority and consequence, independent of other motives, was 
sufficient to produce it. But there are circumstances, which warrant 
a conclusion, that he had formed a plan of building up his own 
popularity in the city, upon that of certain individuals, who were 
then advocates for persecution; not indeed in the shape of mobs and 
riots, but of Jaw; by banishment, disfranchisement, and the like: * 
And that his conduct was guided by condescentions to them, which 
in some measure involved him in their policy. There is a fact to this 
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effect, the particulars of which I do not now distinctly recollect, but 
which as far as my memory serves me, was of the following com- 
plexion—The council appointed for the temporary government of 
the southern district, on account of some irregularities which had 
happened, passed a resolution, or framed a proclamation; for repress- 
ing the spirit that had occasioned them, which was entrusted to the 
governor for publication. Instead, however, of executing the inten- 
tion of the council, he communicated their act to two of the per- 
sons alluded to, and upon their advice or remonstrances, withheld it 
from publication till the next meeting of the council, a majority of 
whom were then prevailed upon to rescind it. 

It is not undeserving of attention, that the chief agents in promot- 
ing the laws, passed after the evacuation of the city, of which the 
inhabitants of the southern district had reason to complain, were 
men who have been constantly devoted to the governor; and that the 
persons who have had the greatest share in mitigating or abrogating 
those exceptionable laws, have been in opposite views to him. And 
it ought not to escape observation, that there has never been any 
official act of the governor calculated to affect the alteration or re- 
peal of those laws. 

It is with reluctance, my Dear Sir, that I look back to transactions, 
which cannot be too soon forgotten. All parties now rejoice in the 
effects of a more liberal policy. And I should not have been induced 
to revive topics of so disagreeable a nature, had it not been necessary 
as well to the advancement of truth, as to the performance of my 
promise to you. 

I remain, your friend and servant, |e eee ee 


TO Esq. 
Suffolk County. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 17, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. New York City was evacuated by the British on November 25, 1783. 

3. H is referring to the various anti-Tory laws which were at this time passed 
by the New York legislature. For information on them, see “A Letter from 
Phocion to the Considerate Citizens of New York,” January 1-27, 1784. 
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fat A@e a yanicie Was 
New-York, February 26, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 

I shall now proceed to give you a brief history of the Governor’s 
administration since the peace, as it respects the United States; from 
the whole of which, preferring the evidence of actions, to that of 
professions, I am persuaded you will agree with me, that there is sat- 
isfactory proof of his being an enemy to the AMERICAN UNION. 

The facts from which I shall draw this conclusion are of the 
following nature: 

I, That while he has acknowleged the insufficiency of the old 
government, he has strenuously opposed the principal measures de- 
vised by the joint councils of America for supporting and strength- 
ening it. 

II. That he has treated Congress, as a body, in a contemptuous 
manner. 

III. That his behaviour towards the individuals composing that 
body, has been of a nature calculated to give them just cause of 
disgust. 

IV. That he disapproved of the very first step taken towards the 
effectual amendment of the old confederation. 

V. That he prejudged and condemned the new constitution be- 
fore it was framed. 

VI. That he opposed it after it appeared, with unreasonable 
obstinacy. 

VII. That he has continued his opposition to it even since its 
adoption by this state. 

And VIII. That he is unfriendly to the residence of Congress in 
this city. 

From the assemblage of these facts, I am mistaken, my dear Sir, if 
you do not think the evidence of his enmity to the union complete; 
and I shall not be less mistaken, if you do not consider this as a 
conclusive objection to his re-election. Whatever may have been 
your doubts respecting parts of the new constitution, I am satisfied 
that you regard the preservation of the UNION, as essential to the 
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peace and prosperity of the country, and will deem it unsafe to trust 
any man with power, who entertains views inimical to it. 


Unfeignedly your’s H Ga 
To : Esq.] 
Suffolk County, J 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 18, 1789. 
1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 


To the Citizens of New York 
[New York, February 26, 1789] 


The Committee appointed by the Meeting at Bardin’s Tavern, on 
Monday evening, for the purpose of carrying into execution the 
views of the meeting respecting the election of Mr. John Lawrence, 
as a representative of this district in Congress,’ having understood 
that a meeting was held this evening at the Coffee house in opposi- 
tion to that nomination, which has been adjourned till to-morrow 
evening, at Bardin’s Tavern, * and thinking it of importance to the 
union of the city, that the intended meeting should be a full one, beg 
leave to recommend the general attendance of their fellow citizens 
upon that occasion, 

By Order of the committee, 
Alexander Hamilton, Chairman. 
Thursday, Feb. 26, 1789. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, February 27, 1789. 

1, See “Election Circular,” February 23-28, 1789. 

2. Notice of the postponement of the meeting to nominate an Antifederalist 
candidate to Congress was reported in The Daily Advertiser, February 27, 
1789. It reads as follows: 


In consequence of an advertisement which appeared in the public papers of 
this day, inviting the citizens to meet at the Coffee-House, at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, to consult upon a proper mercantile character as a candidate to repre- 
sent this district in the Congress of the United States—a number of gentlemen 
convened, but finding that there was not sufficient room to contain the whole 
who attempted upon the occasion, it was unanimously voted to adjourn until 
to-morrow evening, at 6 o’clock, to meet at the City-Tavern—and that public 
notice thereof should be given to the citizens. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1789. By Order of the Meeting, 
W. Malcom, Chairman. 
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3. When the meeting was held the following day at the City Tavern, 
Laurance, rather than an Antifederalist candidate, was nominated (see H to the 
Electors of the City and County of New York, March 3, 1789). 


Eder a lserteree ys lee 
New-York, February 27, 17809. 


Dear Sir, 

In my last I stated a number of facts tending to prove that Mr. 
Clinton is not a friend to the UNION. I would not be understood, 
that either of these facts singly would authorise such a conclusion, 
but that it is the result of them collectively. Many men, of whose 
good intentions, I have no doubt, have entertained similar sentiments 
with him on several of the points stated; but I am mistaken if there 
is to be found one out of the circle of his immediate instruments, 
who has had, or discovered the same disposition in all the particulars 
—I shall now briefly mention the circumstances which prove the 
different articles of charge. 

The rst is, that while he has acknowledged the insufficiency of the 
old government, he has strenuously opposed the principal measures 
devised by the joint councils of America for supporting and strength- 
ening it. 

His admission of the insufficiency of the old confederation has not 
only been made in private conversations, but fully and pointedly 
in the late Convention of this state. He has not however uniformly 
held the same language, as will be taken notice of hereafter. 

To prove the latter part of the charge, I shall instance his opposi- 
tion to the impost-system proposed by Congress, and repeatedly 
urged by them as the only measure to obtain revenue for objects of 
indispensable importance, on which reliance could be placed. 

The first idea of a general impost for the benefit of the United 
States, is said to have originated in a convention held at Hartford, 
consisting of deputies from the four New-England states, and from 
New-York. The measure was agreed upon in Congress in February 
1781,” at a period when the United States, after various trials of 
requisitions, and of other expedients, were reduced to the utmost 
extremity of distress, for want of money to carry on the war. The 
impost then proposed was, I believe, granted by all the states except 
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Rhode-Island. The act of this state passed rgth of March 1781,° ex- 
pressly provides, that the duties granted to Congress, “should be 
levied and collected in such manner and form, and under such pains, 
penalties and regulations, and by such officers as congress should 
from time to time make, order, direct and appoint.” 

But on the appearance of peace, the system of our policy changed. 
The foregoing act was repealed by one passed the 15th of March, 
1783; 4 by which it was too apparent that the leaders of our councils 
at the first dawn of peace, were resolved to desert the principles 
which had governed them in the time of common danger. 

It is true that the same act grants the duties anew; but to be col- 
lected by the officers, and under the authority of the state; which 
was so essential an alteration of the plan as would have rendered it 
necessary, (had not the opposition of Rhode-Island already done so) 
to re-commence the business in a new form, in order that all the 
states might stand on an equal footing. 

I remain Dear Sir, Your obedient and humble servant, 


H Geen: 


To esc. 
Suffolk County. I 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 19, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

Because of a printer’s error, there were two “H.G.” letters numbered VI. 
The printer of The Daily Advertiser stated on April 21, when the fact was 
publicly called to his attention by an anonymous writer, that “the numbering 
two letters alike was a typographical error.” 

2. On February 3, 1781, the Continental Congress had asked the states to 
give Congress the power to levy a duty of five percent ad valorem upon all 
goods imported into the United States (see JCC, XIX, 112). 

3. See Laws of the State of New York, I, 347-49. 

4. Ibid., 544-45. 


Speech at a Political Meeting 


New York, February 27, 1789. A newspaper writer who signed 
himself “A Spectator” reported that Hamilton stated at a political 
meeting in New York City: “that as the residence of Congress would 
doubtless be esteemed a matter of some import to the city of New- 
York, and as it would certainly be contended for—Our representa- 
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tive should be a man well qualified in oratory to prove, that this city 
is the best station for that honorable body. That Mr. Lawrence 1 
was well acquainted with the mercantile laws, and closely attached to 
the real interest of his commercial fellow citizens—Therefore a very 
proper person to represent us.” 


The New-York Packet, March 3, 1789. 
1. John Laurance. 


Peer eleciicTay iin 
New-York, February 28, 17809. 


Dear Sir, 

The embarrassments experienced in carrying through the first 
plan, the increase of the national debt, and other circumstances in- 
duced Congress to devise a new system of impost, which was finally 
agreed upon on the 18th of April 1783.7 In this system, the appoint- 
ment of the officers, to collect the duties, was referred to the several 
states, which it was supposed would remove the principal objection 
to the former plan. All the states, except New York, substantially 
adopted it, annexing certain precautions for the more secure exercise 
of the powers granted to Congress. But New-York persisted to the 
last in withholding her assent. She passed indeed a law for granting 
an impost on different principles; but as Congress could not accept 
this, without releasing the other states, and setting the whole business 
afloat, it was evident to all the world, that the act of New-York was 
nothing better than a mere evasion of the thing asked.? 

The Governor, undoubtedly, took an active part in opposition to 
this measure. It is true, he declared in the Convention,* that he had 
always been a friend to the impost, but could not agree to the manner 
in which Congress proposed to exercise the power. This is plainly a 
subterfuge. He was a friend to an abstract something, which might 
be any thing or nothing, as he pleased; but he was an enemy to the 
thing proposed. A general impost being a measure, not within the 
provision of the confederation, could only be brought about by some 
general plan devised by the common councils of the union, and 
submitted to the adoption of the several states. There could else be 
no concert, no common agreement. To oppose therefore the specific 
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plan offered, and yet pretend to be a friend to the thing in the 
abstract, deserves no better name than that of hypocrisy. 

I am possessed of unquestionable evidence to prove, that he used 
personal influence with members of the legislature to prejudice 
them against the granting of the impost. You may obtain a con- 
firmation of this, from one of the gentlemen who represented your 
own county in the year 1786. The argument employed with him 
was, that Congress being a single body, and consequently without 
checks, would be apt to misapply the money arising from it. This 
looks like more than an objection to the mode. If the money was to 
be granted in any shape, that consequence, if to be apprehended at 
all, might follow. 

A question of a very delicate and serious nature, arises on this 
conduct of the governor. Is it justifiable in the chief magistrate of a 
state to employ his personal influence with individual members of 
the legislature, in relation to any matter of public concern, which is 
to come under their deliberation? To me an interference of this 
sort appears highly exceptionable. 

With sincere regard, I am, Dear Sir, Your most obedient Serv- 
ant, H G 


To Se 
Suffolk County. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 20, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. See JCC, XXIV, 257-61. When the act of April 18, 1783, was passed, H 
was a member of the Continental Congress. 

3. On May 4, 1786, after repeated appeals from Congress, the New York 
legislature granted the requested impost. The conditions attached to the grant, 
however, were such as to render it valueless. The act provided that the collec- 
tion of the impost should be by state rather than by Federal collectors and 
that state paper should be receivable for all duties (see Laws of the State of 
New York, Il, 320-22). 

4. That is, in the convention held at Poughkeepsie, New York, on the rati- 
fication of the Constitution. 
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Paar orev a Le 
New-York, March 2, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 

The second particular, which I have stated as evidence of Mr. 
Clinton’s enmity to the union, is, that he has treated Congress as a 
body in a contemptuous manner. 

A proof of this exists in his refusal to convene the legislature of 
this state, in the year 1786, upon pressing and repeated applications 
of Congress; sheltering himself under the frivolous pretence, that the 
constitution did not leave him liberty to do it.? 

The constitution empowers the Governor to convene the legis- 
lature “on extraordinary occasions.” This provision is evidently cal- 
culated to enable him to call together, the legislature whenever any 
thing of importance out of the ordinary routine of state business 
should occur. To put any other meaning upon it is absurd, and 
would embarrass the operations of government. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the constitution intended by “extraordinary occasions,” 
nothing but wars, rebellions, plagues or earthquakes. The word 
“extraordinary,” as used in this case, can only be construed as 
equivalent to special; and a special occasion is any thing of moment 
out of the common and expected course. It merits attention that the 
words of the constitution are simply that the governor “shall have 
power to convene the legislature upon extraordinary occasions.” ‘This 
mode of expression has plainly an authorising and empowering, not 
a restricting operation. It is true that the Governor is bound in the 
exercise of this power, to observe a reasonable discretion, and not 
to act with caprice, levity or wantonness, but the same may be said 
of every other power with which he is entrusted, and does not affect 
the constitutional sense of the provision. 

Let us now, sir, take a view of the nature of the application and 
refusal. The legislature of the state, in May, 1786, passed the act I 
The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 23, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. For a discussion of Clinton’s refusal to call a special session of the legisla- 


ture in 1786, see “New York Assembly. Remarks on the Answer to Governor 
George Clinton’s Message to the Legislature,” January 17, 1787. 
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have already mentioned, in lieu of one, conformable to the plan 
proposed by Congress and agreed to by the other twelve states,® 
(for even Rhode-Island had at length got the better of her scruples.) 
Congress were of opinion, for the most obvious and solid reasons, 
that they could derive no advantage from the act of New York; 
that to attempt it would be to let go their hold on the twelve adopt- 
ing states, who had made the passing of similar acts by all the states, 
the condition of their grants: That the act of New-York, independ- 
ent of the objection just mentioned, was framed upon principles 
mischievous in their nature, and calculated not only in a great meas- 
ure to defeat the revenue, but to prevent several of the states from 
entering into the plan. One of these principles was that the paper 
money of the state should be receivable in payment of the duties. If 
Congress had acceded to such a plan, the consequence should have 
been that the other states, which had emitted paper money would 
insist upon the same privilege, by which mean the duties would be 
paid in nominal money of different degrees of value, in some states 
at a depreciation of forty or fifty per cent; a circumstance which 
would have diminished the produce of the impost, rendered the 
burthen unequal upon the citizens of different states, and deterred 
the states averse to paper money from engaging in the scheme. 

Congress for these and other good reasons considered the act of 
New-York as amounting to nothing. They felt at the same time that 
the honor and interest of the union were suffering for want of the 
co-operation of this state. They experienced the most painful em- 
barrassment, in particular from the just demands of those foreigners, 
who had lent us money to carry on the war. They saw themselves 
without resource even for paying the interest of the foreign debt, 
except by new loans abroad for that purpose; a resource which had 
the pernicious effect of an accumulation of the debt, (for which all 
our estates must be considered as mortgaged) by the tremendous 
process of compound interest. 

In this disgraceful and ruinous situation, the representatives of the 
United States make a solemn application to the Governor to convene 
the legislature for the purpose of reconsidering their act. He refuses 
to comply, assigning the curious reason, that the constitution em- 
powers him to convene the legislature only on extraordinary oc- 


3. See “H.G. Letter VII,” note 3. 
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casions, and that the present does not appear to him such—To give 
color to this idea he intimates the recent consideration of the business 
by the legislature. 

He seems in this proceeding, not only to have taken it for granted, 
that the legislature would be immoveable by the most solid reasons 
for altering their policy (which if true he had no right to presume) 
but also to have forgotten, or not to have chosen to recollect, that 
the legislature to be convened was not to be regarded as the same 
body, which had before decided, having been formed by a subse- 
quent election of the people. The measure would therefore have had 
to undergo a new examination by a new body. 

He notwithstanding refuses. Congress impelled by the exigency of 
the situation pass new resolutions, declaring their opinion that the 
critical and embarrassed situation of the finances of the United States, 
required that the system of impost should be carried into immediate 
effect, and that they deemed the occasion sufficiently important and 
extraordinary to request that the legislature of this state should be 
convened; and therefore again earnestly recommending it to the 
executive to convene the legislature. The Governor persists in his 
refusal, and the legislature is not convened. 

Now, sir, I will boldly appeal to every candid mind, whether this 
transaction is not evidence, as well of a splenetic and disrespectful 
disposition towards the government of the United States, as of a 
temper inflexibly haughty and obstinate. In what a humiliating light 
must he have considered Congress, not to have looked upon their 
earnest and repeated application, on a matter which they and all the 
other states thought of the most serious moment to the union, in a 
situation notoriously distressing and critical, as an occasion suffi- 
ciently special to leave him at liberty to call the legislature together! 
How much of contempt and disregard towards the representative 
authority of confederated America was implied in such a construc- 
tion! The merits of the impost system are of no consequence in the 
consideration of the subject. The whole is a question of decorum and 
due deference in the head of a particular member of a confederacy 
towards the head of the whole confederacy. In this light it is evident 
that the conduct of the Governor on the occasion was an insult to 
the people of the United States, and of course to the people of this 
state, through their representatives in Congress. 
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I remain with the truest attachment, Dear Sir, Your obedient 


G 


and humble servant, H. 


To sd. 
Suffolk County. 


To James Duane * 
[New York, March 3, 1789] ? 


Dr Sir 

It is in my opinion intirely necessary that the Common Council 
should be convened this day in order to pass an act for appropriating 
the City Hall to the use of Congress. This act should be published 
in the papers & notified by yourself, or if you are not well enough 
by a committee or member of your board to the senators & repre- 
sentatives as they arrive. The Philadelphians are endeavouring to 
raise some cavils on this point. The thing must not pass to day. 
For propriety absolutely requires that the Members should be offered 


a place by tomorrow which is the day for assembling. 
Yrs A Hamilton 


Tuesday 


ALS, facsimile in Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, V, 1166. According 
to Stokes, the letter was reproduced from “the original in the collection of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., formerly in the collection of the late John D. 
Crimmins” (ibid., 1235). 

1. Duane was mayor of New York City. 

2. The letter is undated except for “Tuesday” which appears at the bottom 
of the page. 

3. The Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, I, 432, 
for March 3, 1789, record the following: 

“Whereas this Board did on the 17th Day of September last Resolve that the 
whole of the City Hall of this City be appropriated for the accommodation of 
the General Government of the United States And whereas the said Building 
hath been improved & repaired for the purpose Resolved that Mr Recorder be 
requested on behalf of this Board to communicate to the Congress of the 
United States the Substance of the said Resolution of the 17th September last 
in such manner as he shall deem most respectful & proper.” 
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To the Electors of the City 
and County of New York 


[New York, March 3, 1789] 


To the Electors of the City and County of New-York. 
Fellow-Citizens, 

Having been appointed by two different, and very numerous meet- 
ings of the inhabitants of this city, among other purposes, for that of 
forwarding the election of John Lawrence, Esq. as the representative 
of this district in Congress,’ we think it our duty to state to such of 
you as may not have been present at those meetings, what we under- 
stand to have been the motives to his nomination, and the circum- 
stances which have attended it. 

It appeared, from the particular situation of this state in regard 
to the new constitution, to be peculiarly necessary to use great care 
in the choice of the person who was to represent this district. In 
proportion as there was reason to apprehend that such a choice as 
we should not approve, was likely to be made in most of the other 
districts, it became important that our immediate representative 
should be of a character, which united in a considerable degree all 
the qualifications requisite to the due support of the credit and inter- 
est of the state, and to the advancement of the particular interests of 
the district; that he should be of a character calculated to acquire 
a proper degree of weight with his colleagues, and to induce, on their 
part, a co-operation in such measures as the public good should re- 
quire. And in addition to the rest, that he should be of a character 
which afforded complete security that he would be disposed to 
withstand every attempt to destroy or weaken the national govern- 
ment. 

To these ends, it was conceived that he ought to be a man of in- 
The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 3, 1789. 

1. The first meeting to which H is referring was held on February 11 (see 
“Appointment as Member of Committee of Correspondence,” February 11, 
1789). The second meeting was held at Bardin’s Tavern on February 23. The 
newspaper report of the proceedings of the second meeting reads: “It was 
unanimously agreed that JOHN LAWRENCE, Esq. be supported as repre- 
sentative for this district in the Congress of the United States.” The com- 


mittee appointed on February 11 was also appointed to further the election of 
Laurance (see The Daily Advertiser, March 3, 1789). 
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tegrity, of sense, of information, of early and decided attachment 
to the federal constitution, and of tried firmness of temper. The two 
last qualifications were considered as not less important than any of 
the former; because, though the constitution for the United States 
has been ratified by a very great majority of the people, it cannot yet 
be regarded as entirely out of danger. It is a truth which we mention 
with reluctance, but which ought not to be lost sight of, that many 
of its most powerful adversaries, so far from relinquishing their 
hostility to it, seem still to meditate its destruction, in the plausible, 
but insidious shape of amendments. And on this account it is of 
serious moment, that as far as depends on us, no man should be en- 
trusted with its administration in the outset, whose attachment to it 
has been either tardy or equivocal, who does not possess decision or 
firmness of temper sufficient to resist attempts to injure it, or who is 
under any influence or bias, which in any possible combination of 
circumstances, might incline him to yield to the artifices of its 
enemies. 

Among the other qualifications which were taken into considera- 
tion, that of a talent for public speaking was not unattended to; and 
though this was not deemed an indispensable one, it was yet regarded 
as one which could not fail to contribute in a material degree to the 
usefulness of the candidate. 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, it was conceived that 
Mr. Lawrence united the requisite qualifications in such a degree as 
to render him, upon the whole, and in the present state of things, a 
more eligible candidate than any other proposed. It did not pass un- 
noticed, that he might be deficient in the article of mercantile know]- 
edge; but it was supposed that a man of information, accustomed to 
political enquiry could easily supply that deficiency, by consulting 
such of his constituents as were capable of advising him on the sub- 
ject; and the known disposition of Mr. Lawrence left no reason to 
doubt that he would always take care to avail himself of this resource. 

It was also considered that commercial arrangements were not the 
only matters which required our care. The preservation of the gov- 
ernment itself, in its due force and vigor, is an object of the first 
consequence; and the establishment of the temporary residence of 
Congress in this city is another point in which we are deeply con- 
cerned. It must, doubtless, therefore be of great importance, from 
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among the persons presented to our choice, to select the man in 
whose hands the general interests and our immediate interest, in 
those two points, are least likely to suffer, and most likely to be 
advanced. 

The foregoing were some of the reasons which appear to us to 
have prevailed upon the first meeting to nominate Mr. Lawrence, 
and upon the last to confirm it.? 

We perceive, with regret, that notwithstanding those meetings 
have furnished the strongest evidence of the general sense of the 
city, there are still persons who persist in holding up Mr. Broome ® 
as a candidate, and endeavour to have it believed that the body of 
merchants concur in his favor. 

To guard against the influence of such a misrepresentation, we 
think it necessary to assure you, and we doubt not their conduct in 
the election will evince it, that the great body of the merchants 
coincide in Mr. Lawrence’s nomination. We assert this, because they 
very generally attended the two meetings, and at each gave their as- 
sent to the nomination. 

We infer from this, and there are appearances which strengthen 
the inference, that other motives than the desire of having a mer- 
cantile character to represent us, operate with many of those who 
are most active in promoting Mr. Broome’s election. Nothing can 
be better suited to the policy of those who differ in their sentiments 
from the inhabitants of this city, than to sow divisions among us. 
They know that if they can set different classes of men against each 
other, dissentions may spring up among us, which they may here- 
after turn to their own purposes. Against this worst of evils we trust 
our fellow citizens will be on their guard. We have experienced the 

2. John Laurance had been nominated at two meetings of the New York 
electorate. The first was held on February 23 (see note 1). The second meet- 
ing was called by the Antifederalists to meet at the Coffee House on February 
26. Its organizers intended that it nominate an Antifederalist candidate to op- 
pose Laurance. The Coffee House could not hold the large crowd which 
gathered, and the meeting was adjourned to meet the following day at the City 
Tavern. The more than one thousand persons present nominated Laurance 
much to the chagrin of the Antifederalists. 

3. John Broome, president of the New York Chamber of Commerce, was 
the Antifederalist candidate for Congress. A note which appeared in the New 
York press requesting the voters of the city to support him, described him as 
“4 Gentleman of great Mercantile Knowledge, sound Judgment, and firmly 


attached to the Constitution—Altho’ a Merchant, he is a Man of Letters, and 
well acquainted with Law” (The Daily Advertiser, March 3, 1789). 
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happy effects of union among ourselves, and we cannot be too watch- 
ful against every thing that may lead to disunion. 

It is asserted that Mr. Broome will have extensive support in 
Westchester. Of this, at least, we can assure you, that the federalists 
in that county will generally vote for Mr. Lawrence. We have re- 
ceived an authentic account that at a meeting held at the White 
Plains, on Thursday last, with a view to the election of a repre- 
sentative, Mr. Lawrence was agreed upon.‘ In his support, we beg 
leave to recommend to our fellow citizens UNANIMITY and EX- 
ERTION. 

By Order of the committee, 
Alexander Hamilton, Chairman. 


March 3. 


4. The meeting of the “Freeholders and Inhabitants of the Towns” in 
Westchester County was held at White Plains on February 26. Its proceedings 
are reported in The Daily Advertiser for March 3, 1789. 


Fire lee tier 1X4 
New-York, March 3, 1780. 


Dear Sir, 

I have mentioned as a third circumstance tending to prove the 
enmity of the Governor to the UNION, “That his behaviour to- 
wards the individuals composing Congress has been of a nature cal- 
culated to give them just cause of disgust.” 

I am well informed, that his Excellency never made a visit to, 
or had any intercourse of civilities with either of the two last 
Presidents of Congress.? This neglect on his part appears the more 
pointed; as it is well known that he had been upon a footing of 
intimacy with one of the gentlemen previous to his appointment. I 
I mean General St. Clair. This gentleman had been heard to lament 
that the Governor’s conduct towards him, in an official respect, 
had put it out of his power to keep up the amicable intercourse, 
which had formerly subsisted between them. It seems as if the 
character of a President of Congress amounted in the Governor’s 
estimation to a forfeiture even of the rights of private friendship. 

This behaviour to the official head of Congress is to be regarded 
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in a stronger light than mere disrespect to the individual. It may 
justly be esteemed disrespect to the body themselves, and to have 
been dictated by a disposition to humiliate the government, which 
they administered. 

The same spirit run through the Governor’s conduct towards the 
members of Congress in general. Very few, if any of them experi- 
enced any attentions whatever from him. 

Whatever apology may be made for the Governor’s want of de- 
cent hospitality towards the representatives of the United States; I 
believe it will be difficult to find an excuse for his personal neglect 
of them. There are civilities which cost nothing; and these might 
have been bestowed without any violation of the frugality of his 
Excellency’s maxims. 

It may be asked how it can be determined where the fault lay, 
whether with the Governor, or with the individuals of Congress. I 
answer, that with regard to the Presidents of Congress there can be 
no doubt. As that body sat in the state, it was unquestionably the 
duty of the Governor to pay the first attentions to the President 
after his election. This rule has been understood throughout America; 
and its propriety is felt evident. The omitting to pay those atten- 
tions was a mark of disregard to the government of the Union, for 
which there can be no excuse, and which admits of but one inter- 


pretation. 

Dear Sir, Your’s sincerely, &c. fp awe BS Pas eo 
To . Esq. | 
Suffolk County. f 


The {New York] Daily Advertiser, March 25, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. New York had been the seat of the Continental Congress since 1785. “The 
last two Presidents of Congress” who, of course, had resided there were Arthur 


St. Clair and Cyrus Griffin. 


jie bet Gael bia dines Ge 
New-York, March 4, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 
Sometime in the latter part of the year 1785, or beginning of 
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1786, the state of Virginia proposed the holding a convention for the 
purpose of devising some system of commercial regulations for the 
United States.2 This state among others acceded to the proposition; 
and the deputies from different states appointed pursuant to it met 
at Annapolis in the fall of 1786. But the number actually assembled 
formed so incomplete a representation of the union, that if there 
had been no other reason, it would have been inexpedient for them to 
proceed in the execution of their mission. In addition to this, they 
were unanimously of opinion, that some more radical reform was 
necessary; and that even to accomplish the immediate end for which 
they had been deputed, certain collateral changes in the federal 
system would be requisite, to which their powers in general could 
not be deemed competent. Under these impressions, they with one 
voice earnestly recommended it to the several states to appoint 
deputies to meet in convention, in the then ensuing month of May, 
with power to revise the confederation at large, and to propose such 
alterations and amendments as should appear to them necessary to 
render it adequate to the exigencies of the union. 

The report of this convention was in course handed to the Gov- 
ernor on the return of the deputies of this state from Annapolis. 

I have ascertained it beyond a doubt, that in a conversation on 
the subject of this report, he expressed a strong dislike of its object, 
declaring, that in his opinion, no such reform as the report contem- 
plated, was necessary—that the confederation as it stood was equal 
to the purposes of the union, or with little alteration could be made 
so, and that he thought the deputies assembled upon that occasion, 
would have done better to have confined themselves to the purpose 
of their errand. 

This was the first thing that gave me a decisive impression of 
the insincerity of his Excellency’s former conduct. The opponents 
of the impost system had in their writings and conversation held up 
the organization of Congress, as a principal objection to the grant 
of the power required by that system. The same sentiment had been 
conveyed by the Governor. The want of checks from the constitu- 
tion of Congress, as a single body, seemed to be the bulwark of the 
opposition. But now that a proposal was made which evidently had 
in view a different construction of the federal government, the lan- 
guage was all at once changed. The old confederation as it stood, or 
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with little alteration, was deemed to be competent to the ends of the 
union. 

This then seemed to be the true state of the business. On the 
one hand Congress, as constituted, was not fit to be trusted with 
power; on the other, it was not expedient to constitute them differ- 
ently. To me it appears impossible to reconcile all this to a sincere 
attachment to an efficient federal government. 

Thus, sir, have I explained to you my meaning in the assertion, 
That the Governor disapproved of the very first step taken towards 
the effectual amendment of the old confederation. 

I remain with esteem, Dear Sir, Your very humble Servant, 


H G 


i psd: 
Suffolk County. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 27, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20—April 9, 1789. 

2. H refers to the Annapolis Convention which assembled in September, 
1786 (see “Annapolis Convention. Address of the Annapolis Convention,” 
September 14, 1786). 


Pia Grletter XT 
New-York, March 6, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 

One of the circumstances stated to you in mine of the 26th of 
February, to shew that the Governor is unfriendly to the UNION, is 
that he prejudged and condemned the new Constitution before it was 
framed. 

This fact has been long since given to the public, to which no 
other answer, that I have heard, has been made by his Excellency, or 
his friends, than that he as a citizen had a right to entertain and 
declare such sentiments as appeared to him proper. This is a posi- 
tion not to be denied; but it is equally undeniable that his con- 
stituents have as good a right to judge of the propriety of his opinions 
and conduct, and of the views by which they seem to be actuated. 

While the Convention was sitting at Philadelphia, the Governor, 
I am well informed, made unreserved declarations of his opinion, 
that no good was to be expected from the appointment or delibera- 
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tions of that body. That the most likely result was that the country 
would be thrown into confusion by the measure. That it was by no 
means a necessary one; as the confederation had not had a sufficient 
trial, and probably on more full experiment would be found to 
answer all the purposes of the Union. 

Here we discover the clearest indication of a predetermined op- 
position in the mind of his Excellency. He is not a man governed in 
ordinary cases by sudden impulse. Though of an irritable temper, 
when not under the immediate influence of irritation, he is circum- 
spect and guarded; and seldom acts or speaks, without premeditation 
and design. 

Language of the kind I have mentioned, from him, clearly be- 
trayed an intention to excite prejudices before hand against what- 
ever plan should be proposed by the Convention. For such conduct, 
or for such an intention, no apology can be made. The United States 
conceived a Convention to be a proper and necessary expedient. They 
appointed one, this state concurring. Their deputies were actually 
assembled, and in deliberation. The step once taken, it became the 
duty of every good man to give the attempt a fair chance. It was 
criminal to endeavour to raise prepossessions against it. That very 
conduct might have led to the mischief predicted. It was certainly 
not his Excellency’s fault that his predictions were not fulfilled. 
In all probability, if his whole party had been as pertinacious as 
himself, the confusion he foretold would now exist. But happily for 
the United States some of them were more prudent, and we are in 
peace. 

The declarations of the Governor on this occasion fix upon him 
the charge of inconsistency. How can what he said in the instance in 
question be reconciled with his declaration in the Convention, “that 
he had always lamented the feebleness of the Confederation?” 2 

Your’s, with great regard, H Ges 3F. 


To . Esq. 
Suffolk County. 


The |New York] Daily Advertiser, March 28, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. The statement by George Clinton which H is paraphrasing, was reported 
by Francis Childs, as follows: “I ever lamented the feebleness of the Confedera- 
tion, for this reason, among others, that the experience of its weakness would 
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one day drive the people into an adoption of a constitution dangerous to our 
liberties” (Elliot, Debates, II, 359). 


Himrealerer.) | 
[New York, March 7, 1789] ? 


ear oir, 

The next in order of the circumstances, alledged in proof of the 
unfriendly disposition of the Governor to the Union, is that he op- 
posed the new constitution after it appeared, with unreasonable 
obstinacy. 

To judge of the propriety of this observation, it ought to be 
recollected, that the merits or demerits of that constitution must 
after all, be in a great measure a speculative question, which experi- 
ence only can solve with certainty. 

It ought also to be recollected that the convention who framed 
it, consisted if not wholly, at least generally, of men, from whom 
America had received the strongest proofs of patriotism and ability. 
That this body so composed, (with the exception of only three indi- 
viduals) united in the plan, which was the result of their joint de- 
liberations: And that a FRANKLIN and a WASHINGTON are 
among the number of those, who gave their approbation to it. 

It ought further to be attended to, that when the convention of 
this state came to a decision, tem out of the thirteen states had 
adopted the constitution, and that a majority of the characters in 
each state, most distinguished for virtue and wisdom were among its 
advocates. 

These, Sir, are truths, which, (notwithstanding the clandestine 
arts made use of to traduce some of the best and brightest characters 
of America for being friends to the constitution) no man of candor 
or information among its opponents will deny. 

I do not infer from them, that the constitution ought on those ac- 
counts to have been considered as a good one; but I contend, that 
they dictated greater moderation in the opposition, than appeared in 
the Governor’s conduct. They ought to have taught him, that unless 
he had better assurance of his own infallibility, than an imparital esti- 
mate of himself would justify, there was a possibility of his being 
mistaken in his speculations; and that as a further resistance to the 
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general sense of America was pregnant with manifest inconveniencies 
and hazards, it became him to sacrifice the pride of opinion to a spirit 
of accommodation. 

I should be the last to blame any man for opposing the adoption 
of the constitution, while its establishment was yet a question in 
the United States; but when that was no longer the case; when nine 
states, the number required by the constitution to its establishment, 
had adopted it; when it had thereby become the government of the 
Union, I think further opposition was not justifiable by any motives 
of prudence or patriotism. These considerations had their proper 
weight with a great proportion of the Governor’s party. 

Out of sixty-four members of which the convention of this state 
consisted, there were at first only nineteen in favour of the constitu- 
tion. In the conclusion, there was a majority which did actually 
adopt it. But the Governor persisted to the last in his negative. 

All those of his party, who concurred in the adoption (and among 
whom were some of its ablest leaders) are to be regarded as so many 
witnesses to the unreasonable obstinacy of the Governor’s conduct 
on the occasion. Why did they agree to adopt? Because they saw 
that a contrary course was replete with danger to the peace and 
welfare of this state and of the Union. They acted in that like 
moderate and prudent men. Why did not his Excellency act a 
similar part? Let facts decide! Let the collective complexion of his 
language and behavior inform us! The inference from the whole will 
certainly not exempt him from the imputation of obstinacy, nor give 
us a very favourable impression of his inclination to preserve the 
tranquility and union of the states. 

I entertain no doubt that your judgment of this instance of the 
Governor’s conduct will correspond with mine; as I have understood 
that the conduct of the members of your country had met your intire 
approbation. The gentlemen, are among the number of those who 
though like yourself not attached in the abstract to the constitution 
as it stands, prudently yielded to the considerations of expediency, 
which recommended its adoption.’ 

Accept my best wishes for your health, and believe me always 


your’s H re 


To : Esq. 
Suffolk County. 
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The (New York] Daily Advertiser, March 31, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G, Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

In The Daily Advertiser, there were two letters numbered XI. According 
to the outline of his future letters which H gave the public in “H.G. Letter 
VI,” dated February 26, 1789, “H.G. Letter XI,” dated March 6, 1789, precedes 
this) .Gy Letter 

2. This letter is undated. As the preceding “H.G.” letter is dated March 6 
and the following one is dated March 8, the date of March 7 has been given to 
this letter. 

3. Of the five delegates elected to the New York Ratifying Convention from 
the County of Suffolk, three finally voted for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion without conditional amendments. The three were Henry Scudder, Jonathan 
N. Havens, and John Smith. Of the other two delegates, Thomas Tredwell 
opposed its unconditional acceptance; and David Hedges did not vote on the 
question of conditional or unconditional ratification (see Elliot, Debates, Il, 
206, 412-13). 


lel Gol ganar adr 
[New York] March 8, 1789. 


Dear sir, 

The seventh of the circumstances enumerated in proof of his 
Excellency’s enmity to the Union is, That he has continued his 
Opposition to the new constitution even since its adoption by this 
State. 

There are two kinds of opposition, direct and indirect. The Gov- 
ernor must have been an idiot to have rendered himself chargeable 
with the first kind. It would have brought the resentment of the 
whole community upon him, and frustrated the very object he had in 
view. Indirect methods were the only ones that could be practised 
with safety, or with any prospect of success. To embarrass, not to 
defeat the operation of the government was, of necessity the plan 
of a man who wished ill to it. 

The adversaries of the constitution in Virginia have furnished a 
striking specimen of this species of policy. The last legislature, in 
which they were predominant, made no difficulty about organising 
the government. The act of the people was of course to be obeyed 
in appearance. But its efficacy was to be destroyed by throwing 
obstacles in the way of the administration of the system. For this 
The [New York] Daily Advertiser, April 7, 1789. 


1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 
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purpose an act has been passed, declaring it incompatible for any 
officer of the state to perform official functions under the authority 
of the United States. 

This act, if valid would oblige the United States to have a com- 
plete set of officers for every branch of the national business, judges, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, jail-keepers, constables, &c. which 
could not fail to render the government completely odious. This 
may serve as a sample of the means by which it may be distressed 
and counteracted. 

The friends of the Governor tell us that after the adoption of 
the constitution, he declared in convention that he should conceive 
himself bound to maintain the public peace, and to concur in putting 
the system into operation. This was saying as little as possible. 
Luckily, the public peace was in no danger, and his Excellency with 
all his hardihood would not dare to refuse an official co-operation in 
putting the government established by the people im motion. I at- 
tended the debates of the convention, and I could not forbear re- 
marking, that the Governor, in the speech alluded to, seemed care- 
fully to confine his assurances to a mere official compliance. The 
impression made upon my mind by the two last speeches he de- 
livered was this, that he would as Governor of the state, in mere 
official transactions conform to the constitution, but that he should 
think it expedient to keep alive the spirit of opposition in the people, 
until the amendments proposed,? or another convention (I am not 
certain which) could be obtained. In this impression I am not 
singular; there were others who understood him in the same sense. 

No reasonable man can doubt that such a sentiment was an un- 
justifiable one. The United States are to determine on the propriety 
of amendments, and on the expediency of a convention. Both must 
be referred to their judgment. If they think both improper, or un- 
necessary, it is the duty of a particular member to acquiesce. This is 
the fundamental principle of the social compact. To threaten the 
continuance of an opposition therefore till either of those purposes 
was accomplished, was in every view intemperate and unwarrantable. 
That there will be a reconsideration of parts of the system, and 

2. The New York Ratifying Convention proposed in a circular letter to the 
governors of the several states that a general convention be called to adopt 


amendments to the Constitution. See “New York Ratifying Convention. Circu- 
lar Letter to the Governors of the Several States,” July 26, 1788. 
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that certain amendments will be made, I devoutly wish and con- 
fidently expect. I have no doubt that the system is susceptible of 
improvement, and I anxiously desire that every prudent means may 
be used to conciliate the honest opponents of it. But I reprobate 
the idea of keeping up an opposition to the government upon prin- 
ciples, which derogate from those for which the union is, and must 
necessarily be supported. I reprobate the idea of one state giving law 
to the rest. 

But even the official compliance promised by the Governor, has 
hitherto been afforded in a very ungracious and exceptionable 
manner; in such a manner as indicates secret hostility, and a dis- 
position to have the government considered in an unimportant and 
inferior light. On the 13th of Sept. 1788, the act for organising the 
government was passed by Congress, and it is presumable, was com- 
municated without delay. We know that it immediately appeared in 
the public papers. But it was not until the 13 of October following, 
that the Governor issued his proclamation for convening the legis- 
lature, and the time appointed for their meeting was less than a 
month from that which was fixed for the appointment of electors 
to choose the President and vice President.? This procrastination 
appeared at a time extraordinary to every body, and wore the aspect 
of slight and neglect at least. The Governor asserts, that it was im- 
practicable to convene the legislature sooner, but he has not told us 
why it was so; and I scruple not to affirm that if a reason is ever 
assigned, it will be found so flimsy a one, as to discover the in- 
significant light in which his Excellency was disposed to view and 
treat the national government. Neglects and slights calculated to 
lessen the opinion of the importance of a thing and bring it into dis- 
credit, are often the most successful weapons by which it can be 
attacked. 

But this is not the only view in which the delay in convening 
the legislature is to be considered as reprehensible. It had the effect 
of depriving the legislature itself of the exercise of a right vested 
in them by the national constitution, and hazarded an undue post- 
ponement of our representation in Congress, which has actually 
happened. As to the first, the constitution of the United States leaves 
the mode of appointing electors to the discretion of the state legis- 


3. Governor George Clinton had called the legislature for December 8, 1789. 
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latures. They may therefore refer them to the choice of the people 
if they think proper. This has been done in several of the states, and 
is, in my opinion, a privilege which it is of great importance should 
be in the hands of the people. Making the usual allowances for want 
of punctuality in meeting, disagreement in opinion, difficulties in 
framing new and untried regulations, it may be safely pronounced 
that the legislature was assembled too late to refer the choice of 
electors to the people, whereby they were deprived of an op- 
portunity of exercising a constitutional discretion, and the people 
of a chance of exercising a privilege of very considerable moment 
to their interests. May it not be justly said in this instance that the 
Governor undertook to think for the legislature? 

But this is not all; the state of the parties in the legislature was 
understood long before they met; * and it was to have been foreseen, 
that there would have been a diversity of views, in regard to the 
mode of appointing our national representatives, and consequently 
delays in agreeing upon any. By not calling the legislature early 
enough to allow time for overcoming their impediments, it happens 
that in a matter, in which the two houses did finally agree, to wit, 
the manner of choosing members of the national house of repre- 
sentatives, the execution has been so greatly procrastinated, that it 
must be more than a month from the time appointed for the meet- 
ing of the body, before it can be even ascertained who our repre- 
sentative are.® 

There is a further circumstances in which the Governor’s con- 
duct subjects him to the suspicion of an intention ® to embarrass the 
measures relating to the constitution. 

The senate having in very gentle terms intimated a wish that the 
legislature had been more early convened, the Governor in a very 
petulant and indecent reply, considering that it was the executivé 
speaking to a branch of the legislature, made himself a party on the 
side of the assembly, in the controversy between the two houses, and 
thereby furnished a motive of obstinacy to the one, and of irritation 


4. The New York elections in the spring of 1788 had given the state a 
Federalist Senate, but an Antifederalist Assembly. 

5. In January 27, 1789, the New York legislature provided for the election of 
Representatives to Congress. By the terms of that act the election was to begin 
on the first Tuesday in March, 1789, but the votes were not to be canvassed 
until the first Tuesday in April (Laws of the State of New York, Ill, 12-15). 

6. In original, “inattention.” 
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to the other. It is well known that in that controversy, one of the 
reasons on which the assembly had chiefly relied, in insisting upon 
the joint ballot, was, that it approached more nearly to an election 
by the people, while the senate held that they were entitled to an 
equal voice, and that as being the peculiar representation, by our 
constitution, of the great body of the freeholders, they were bound 
by a regard to the interests of that class as well as to own their 
rights, as a branch of the legislature, to insist upon the equality 
they claimed. 

The senate in their speech had observed that if there had been 
time they would have been for referring the choice of electors to 
the people. The Governor answers, that it was impracticable to 
convene the legislature in time for that object, and intimates a 
persuasion that the senate will see the propriety of pursuing their 
principle as far as circumstances would permit, by adopting such 
mode of appointment as should appear most nearly to approach an 
election by the people, adverting to the ground which had been 
taken by the majority in the assembly. This intimation of the Gov- 
ernor could not be understood in any other light than as advocat- 
ing their principle, and could not have failed to have had the effect 
of confirming them in it, and alienating the senate who were in- 
delicately treated still more from it. There are circumstances which 
render a hint as intelligible as the most precise and positive ex- 
pressions. 

This species of interference in a question between the two branches 
of the legislature was very unbecoming in the Chief Magistrate— 
and bespoke much more the intemperate partizan than the temperate 
arbiter of differences prejudicial to the state. 

And the inference from the whole of what I have stated is, that 
the Governor since the adoption of the constitution in this state, 
has manifested the reverse of a disposition to extend it a cordial 
support. 

I remain, With great regard, Yours, &c. fp ihe eal | Gents 


aks; oy 
Suffolk County. 
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Ae Gulerter aie 
[New York] March 9, 1789. 


Dear Sir, 

The last of the circumstances mentioned by me in my letter of 
the 26th of February, as evincive of the inimical disposition of the 
governor towards the union, is that he is unfriendly to the residence 
of Congress in this city. 

This may be inferred from the disrespectful manner in which 
he has treated that honorable body, aggregately and individually, as 
detailed in some former letters; ? and from his fomenting that spirit 
of party in the legislature, which has left us without a representation 
in Congress, 

But the matter does not rest on this evidence only. I have direct 
proof, that he has held language clearly indicating an opinion in him 
real, or affected, that it was a disadvantage to the state to have the 
seat of the federal government in it. His objections have been drawn 
from its pretended tendency to promote luxury and dissipation. He 
has, I am well informed, talked in this stile among others to our friend 
Judge —, of — county, with some circumstances of aggravation, 
which from a regard to decency I forbear to repeat. 

Now, my dear sir, nothing but a rooted hostility to all federal 
government could have dictated this sentiment in the breast of the 
governor. Every man of sense knows that the residence of Congress 
among us has been a considerable source of wealth to the state; and 
as to the idle tale of its promoting luxury and dissipation, I believe 
there has not been for a number of years past a period of greater 
frugality than that in which Congress have resided in this city. As 
far as my observation or information extends, it has made no 
sensible difference in the stile of living as to the article of expence. 
The truth must be that the governor has supposed that the presence 
of Congress in the state has had an influence in encouraging the zeal 
and exertions of the friends to federal government. 

Thus it appears that the whole system of thinking adopted by 
the governor has been manifestly adverse to every thing connected 
with the federal government; and has led him to view all its con- 
cerns through a jaundiced medium. 
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To what can all this be attributed? To what can be ascribed 
the regular and undeviating opposition on his part to the measure 
devised by the joint council of America for strengthening and con- 
firming the union? How shall we explain the different and incon- 
sistent grounds of opposition which he has taken at different periods? 
To me, my dear sir, the collective view of his conduct will admit of 
no other supposition than that he has entertained a project for erect- 
ing a system of STATE POWER unconnected with, and in sub- 
version of the union. This is my firm and sincere belief; founded 
upon a long and close attention to the secret and public proceedings 
of his excellency. Some of the circumstances which have led to it, 
I am not at liberty to disclose, because I could not do it without a 
breach of confidence. 

Viewing in the light I do the conduct of the governor, I con- 
sider it as a sacred duty which I owe to the county, to advise 
all those with whom I have any connection or intercourse to pro- 
mote a change. It is possible that the governor finding the execu- 
tion of his schemes impracticable, may have abandoned them. But 
I conceive a man capable of adopting such views as too dangerous 
to be trusted at the head of the state. And I should hold it to be 
the extreme of credulity and weakness to confide in any assurances 
of amendment which his friends, to answer a present purpose, may 
be induced to give. 


With unalterable regard, I remain your’s a Co, 
ite, Esq. ] 
Suffolk County. i 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, April 8, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. See “H.G. Letter VIII” of March 2, and “H.G. Letter IX” of March 3, 
1789. 


Motion Intended to Be Made at a Meeting 
of the Society of the Cincinnati 
[New York] March 11, 1789. At a meeting of the New York 


Society of the Cincinnati “held on the 11th of March, at the Holland 
Lodge, Hamilton informed the Society that he intended to move at 
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the next meeting, for the following By-Law, to be annexed to those 
already established by the Society, to wit: ‘That each Treasurer of 
the Society, before he enters upon the execution of his office, shall 
give bond, with two sufficient sureties, to the five Trustees, to be 
named by the Society, in the sum of 1 dollars, for the faith- 
full application of the funds of the Society.’ ” 


John Schuyler, Institution of the Society of the Cincinnati, Formed by the 
Officers of the American Army of the Revolution, 1783 (New York, 1886), 95. 
1. Space left blank in original. 


Subscription to the New-York 
Manufacturing Society 


[New York, March 17, 1789.| On this date Hamilton’s name was 
listed as one of the subscribers to the New-York Manufacturing 
Society.? 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 17, 1780. 

1. The New-York Manufacturing Society had been organized on January 
7, 1789. At a later meeting it was resolved to raise a fund by subscription for 
the establishment of a woolen factory, the shares to be £10 each. The Daily 
Advertiser reported on March 17 that “the amount of the shares already sub- 
scribed is Two Thousand One Hundred Pounds.” 


To Robert R. Livingston 
[New York, March 18, 1789] 


Diroir 

Some short time after the evacuation of this City, on the occasion 
of certain irregularities committed (I think by Sears and others! in 
regard to Rivington) * The Council for the temporary government 
came to some resolution, or agreed upon some proclamation of a 
spirited nature for discountenan[c]ing such proceedings which was 
delivered to the Governor to publish.? He kept it in his hands and 
did not publish it and when the Council met alleged that he had 
consulted Mr. Lamb & Willet * who thought it would have an ill 
effect to publish it by exciting ill blood and therefore had not done 
it. The Majority of the Council consented to its suppression. I re- 
member to have understood at the time that Benson® & yourself 
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were very angry at the procedure. The circumstances whatever they 
were I had from him & you. 

I will thank you to let me know by the first post after this the 
particulars of the transaction. A public use has been made of the 
fact & I understand it is meant to call it in question. It is of great 
importance that charges when made should be supported and I 
will therefore be obliged to you for an accurate statement in which 
I trust you will find no difficulty as the affair was not of a matter to 
require secrecy. I have requested the same thing of Benson.* With 
great esteem & regard 

I remain D Sir Yr. Obed & hum serv A Hamilton 


New York March 18. 89 


I remember that either Benson or yourself replied that if the 
acts of the Council were to depend on the opinions of these people 
The Council had as good relinquish the Government of the City to 
them. If you choose to prescribe restrictions they will be observed 
though I presume they will not be thought necessary 


Chancellor Livingston 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Isaac Sears with John Lamb and Marinus Willett had been elected to the 
New York Assembly at the time of the incident. 

2. James Rivington, believed by his contemporaries to have been a Tory, was 
forced by a group of New Yorkers to suspend publication of his paper on 
December 29, 1783. 

3. In “H.G. Letter V,” H asserted that after the evacuation of New York 
City by the British late in 1783 the Council for the Temporary Government of 
the Southern District, a body charged with the administration of the region 
occupied by the British until such time as the legislature could take control, 
adopted a resolution designed to suppress attacks on former Tories. H_ stated 
that the resolution was given to the governor for publication. Governor George 
Clinton, after showing it to two of his advisers, suppressed its publication and 
at a later meeting of the Council for the Temporary Government of the 
Southern District persuaded the members to rescind it. In an answer to the 
charge of “H.G.,” Willett, a supporter of Clinton, said that he and Lamb had 
persuaded the council to suppress the order and that Clinton had had nothing 
to do with it (see “H.G.” to Marinus Willett, March 19, 1783). 

As chancellor of the state, Livingston was a member of the council and 
presumably was present at the meetings at which the resolution, whether at the 
instigation of Willett and Lamb or of the governor, was rescinded. 

4. At the time this letter was written Lamb was collector of customs at the 
port of New York. Willett had been sheriff of New York City and County 
from 1784 to 1788. 

5. Egbert Benson was the attorney general of New York State. 

6. Letter not found. 
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H. G. to Marinus Willett * 
[New York, March 19, 1789] 


To Marinus Willett, Esq. 
Sir, 

I perceive by this day’s Advertiser that you have thought proper 
to come forward, with an air of triumph, to contradict a fact al- 
ledged in my sixth letter * respecting a proclamation of the council 
for the temporary government of the southern district.* 

You have been pleased to preface it with some general observa- 
tions, and among the rest to make a profession of your faith in the 
virtue of the present Governor.* This at least you might have spared 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 21, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

Willett, in a letter to The Daily Advertiser of March 19, 1789, had objected 
to certain facts in “H.G. Letter V” (see note 3). 

2. The “fact alleged” was in the fifth, not the sixth, “H.G.” letter. 

3. Willett’s contradiction, dated March 17, 1789, reads as follows: 

“Among other falsehoods, the writer of the series of letters (who signs him- 
self H____ G._____) published in your paper, in his fifth letter asserts, That 
the Governor instead of executing the intention of the council for the tem- 
porary government of the southern district, by publishing their proclamation 
for repressing certain irregularities said at that time to exist, which was in- 
trusted to him for that purpose, communicated their act to two of the per- 
sons alluded to therein, and upon their advice or remonstrance withheld it 
from publication. The truth is, that I happened accidentally in company with 
general Lamb, to call at Mr. Holt’s, then printer to the state, late at night; he 
shewed us a proclamation of the council, which he was directed to publish on 
the following day, we were apprehensive that the proclamation would tend 
rather to inflame than to calm the minds of our fellow-citizens, and therefore 
requested of Mr. Holt that he would defer the publication until we had an 
opportunity of consulting the members of the council on the subject, to which 
he consented. We immediately waited on Mr. Chief Justice [Richard] Morris, 
Mr. [James] Duane, Mr. [John Morin] Scott, Mr. [William] Duer, and several 
other gentlemen of the council, who concurred with us in opinion, that it 
would be prudent to suspend the publication of that proclamation until the 
council could have an opportunity of reconsidering it. In consequence of which 
the publication was postponed, and the day following the council reconsidered 
the matter, and determined to rescind their former act. I am convinced that 
Governor Clinton knew nothing of these transactions, as it was late at night 
when we became first acquainted with the intended proclamation, and it was 
not possible that he could know of the means taken to impress it, or take 
measures to defeat them.” (The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 19, 1789.) 

4. Willett had written: “... your paper abounds in charges of this kind, 
day after day, against Governor Clinton, who I believe to be as virtuous a 
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yourself the trouble of doing. He has long been considered as the 
keeper of your political conscience; and you as the votary of his 
infallibility. You call yourself his friend; it is supposed you might 
have added to the description an epithet of more obsequious import. 
Considering you in this light, you will excuse me if I admit with 
reserve your authority in any matter, which concerns the personal 
character of the Governor. 

But notwithstanding the opinion entertained of the capacity in 
which you serve, as I am not apt to think men capable of deliberate 
falshood, I was on the first perusal of your publication ready to 
conclude, that you had stated the matter truly, and that what might 
have been originally only an inference of my informants, from the 
collateral conduct of the Governor, and his known partiality to your- 
self and another gentleman,® had after a lapse of more than five years 
assumed in my memory the shape in which it has been communi- 
cated. There are, however, circumstances in your narrative, which 
on further examination have induced me to hesitate in drawing this 
conclusion. 

Two facts are conceded by your account of the transaction; one, 
that such a proclamation, as is mentioned in the letter, did exist; 
the other, that it was irregularly suspended by your interposition, 
and finally suppressed by the council. You, however, deny the 
privity or connivance of the Governor, and shift the responsibility 
of postponing the publication, from him to particular members of 
the council whom you name.® You assert at the same time, that your 
visit to Mr. Holt,’ though late at night, was accidental; and you as- 
sume to yourself the merit of moderation, by assigning, as the motive 
to your conduct, an apprehension that the proclamation was calcu- 
lated rather to inflame, than to calm the minds of the citizens. 

To test the probability of this account, in some of its parts at 
least, I shall proceed to state a few facts respecting yourself, which 


citizen as any in the state of New York. As a friend of his, I frequently, feel 
hurt at such base, unmerited, and ungenerous treatment. There has not been a 
single charge brought against him but what, on inquiry, I am persuaded will be 
found void of truth” (The Daily Advertiser, March 19, 1789). 

5. H is referring to John Lamb. 

OmOece motes. 

7. John Holt, who had founded the New York Journal before the occupation 
of New York City by the British, was state printer between 1775 and his death 
in January, 1784. 
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I presume you will not think it expedient to deny. You were an 
open advocate at the period in contemplation, for the banishment 
of certain individuals, and you were equally an advocate for dis- 
criminating and disqualifying laws. In addition to this, you were one 
of three persons, who without color of authority, went to the house 
of Mr. Rivington to interdict the continuance of his business as a 
Printer; § a proceeding which was the immediate cause of the procla- 
mation. 

You were therefore interested both in regard to reputation, and 
influence to effect its suppression. Is it probable then that your 
visit to Mr. Holt at so critical a juncture, and at so late an hour, as 
you describe, was purely accidental? Is it probable, that the pains 
you took to prevent the issuing of the proclamation proceeded from 
the laudable motive you profess. If neither the one nor the other is 
probable, is it more probable that your representation of the matter 
is in the other respects fairer than it appears to be in these? 

There is a further circumstance which throws an additional air 
of improbability on your relation. I affirm, Sir, as a thing within 
my personal knowlege, that you were at the time in habits of the 
closest intimacy, friendship and confidence with the Governor. It is 
not therefore very likely that the step you took was without his 
participation; though it should be true that other sanction to the 
irregularity was dexterously obtained. As to the lateness of the 
hour, it could form no greater obstacle to communication in the case 
of the Governor, than of the other gentlemen, to whom you allege 
your having had recourse. It is well known that a rigid attention to 
etiquette has never been the vice of head-quarters. 

I resort to probabilities; because it is now more than five years, 
since the affair took place; and a distinct recollection of circum- 
stances is hardly to be looked for from those, who might be esteemed 
disinterested witnesses of the fact. So much is this the case, that 
the gentlemen named in your publication, can give no satisfactory 
history of particulars, though some of them appear to retain im- 
perfect traces of your application. 

The information which I received, while the transaction was yet 
recent, was from members of the council now at a distance from this 
city. These gentlemen have been written to,® and the result of the 


8. James Rivington. 
g. See H to Robert R. Livingston, March 18, 1789. 
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inquiry shall be made known. I conceive it to be due to the cause 
of truth, that public charges brought against any man, should either 
be accompanied with the evidence on which they are founded, or 
when regularly called in question be supported by it, or if originating 
in mistake, relinquished. 

But, Sir, I cannot conclude without taking notice of the very 
logical inference with which your publication ends. You declare 
that one charge is unfounded, and you infer that every other is 
equally so. Had that charge been made in positive terms, as many of 
the others are, and had not several of the others been objects of 
general notoriety, you might have had color for your inference, and 
credit for your sincerity. But as things are situated you can pretend 
to neither. The fact particularly in question between us, is intro- 
duced with an acknowlegement, that I do not distinctly recollect 
the particulars, and with the qualifying expressions “if my memory 
serves me.”— While every other article of specific charge is brought 
in a direct and categoric form. Whenever either of these shall be 
properly controverted, if the evidence does not accompany it, I 
pledge myself to produce it. I shall not expect to put his Excellency 
to the necessity of proving negatives (of which you so piteously 
complain) but shall content myself with an authentic denial of facts 
on his behalf. You, Sir, may continue to act your part, and add fresh 
laurels to your brow, as the champion and instrument of your il- 
lustrious chief. But I give you warning, that I shall not be diverted 
from my main pursuit by cavils or trifles. 

Iam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, hao 


March 109. 


To Robert R. Livingston 
New York March 22d. 1789 


Dr Sir 

I wrote to you on Wednesday evening,’ respecting the circum- 
stances attending the suppression of a certain proclamation issued by 
the Council for the temporary Government of the Southern district, 
on account of the conduct of Sears Lamb and Willet ? in stopping 
Rivington’s press.’ It runs in my mind very strongly, that I was 
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informed by Mr. Benson * & yourself that the Governor had stayed 
the publication of the proclamation at the instance of Lamb and 
Willet on the pretence that it might excite a ferment, that he assigned 
this reason for it in Council, And that he was warm and strenuous 
then for the suppression of the proclamation. 

This matter had become a subject of News paper discussion & it 
is now of great importance that the particulars should be ascertained. 
I will therefore esteem it a favour if you will write me by the next 
post (if not already done) all the circumstances of the affair, es- 
pecially as they respect the Governor’s conduct on the occasion. 
Should you wish that your name may not be brought into question, 
I engage that the matter shall be so managed as to avoid it. But as the 
thing was not in its nature secret, I presume there will be no diffi- 
culty on that score. This being a business of importance to the com- 
mon cause, I trust I shall speedily hear from you in detail. With 
sincere & esteem & regard Dr. Sir 


Yr Obed ser A Hamilton 


Chancellor Livingston 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See H to Livingston, March 18, 1789. 
2. Isaac Sears, John Lamb, and Marinus Willett. 
3. James Rivington. 
4. Egbert Benson. 


Marinus Willett to H. Gi 
[New York, March 23, 1789] 


Marinus Willett informs H. G , that it is not his wish 
to divert him from the pursuit of his plan of defamation. M. Willett, 
is no letter writer, he had it only in view by a plain and candid 
relation to detect a false representation of a transaction in which 
he was a principal. It is by no means his intention to intrude on 
the public by investigating the causes which led to the proclama- 
tion, as it would neither afford them advantage or amusement. There 
are some things in H G ’s address which gives M. Willett 
reason to think he knows who H G is; perhaps he is 
mistaken, but if he is right in the conjecture of his person, M. W. 
promises himself that by some means or other he will be advised of 
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it—he pledges himself that he will then do himself the honour to 
wait on H G—~_ ,, when he makes no doubt that he shall be 
able to convince him, that the account of the proclamation as it has 
been stated by M. W. is strictly true. And that H G is 
under a mistake about Governor Clinton’s being the keeper of 
M. W.’s political conscience. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 23, 1789. 
1. See “H.G.” to Willett, March 19, 1789. For background to this document, 
see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,’ February 20-April 9, 1789. 


H. G. to Marinus Willett * 


[New York, March 24, 1789] 


To Marinus Willett, Esq: 

H G , for public reasons does not think it expedient to 
relinquish the character in which he appears in the newspapers; nor 
does he consider it as necessary to do so, for either of the purposes 
mentioned by Mr. Willett. Mr. W. being a mere volunteer in 
the business, can at any rate have no claim to such a relinquishment. 
He will do well to recollect, that he did not confine himself to the 
explanation of a transaction, in which he was a principal—and that 
having introduced himself upon the stage, if he has found the scene 
in any respects unpleasant, he has only to blame his own indiscre- 
tion. If, however, from personal or party motives, Mr. W. has 
any further object in view, than he expresses, he can pursue his 
conjecture. It is probable, that proper attention will be paid to any 
communication, he may think fit to make. 


New-York, March 24, 1789. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 25, 1789. 

1. See the exchange of letters between “H.G.” and Willett dated March 19 
and March 23, 1789. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. In- 
troductory Note,” February 20-April 9, 1789. 


From Phineas Howell * 


Newburgh [New York] March 24, 1789. States that a meeting of 
freeholders of Newburgh “by a very great majority” had nominated 
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Robert Yates for governor and Pierre Van Cortlandt for lieutenant 
governor. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, March 30, 1789. 

1. Howell was chairman of a meeting to consider a circular letter from “a 
committee of the citizens of the city and county of New-York, of the 18th 
of February last, to the Supervisors of the county of Ulster directed” (The 
Daily Advertiser, March 30, 1789). Although the letter to the supervisors of 
Ulster has not been found, it was presumably the same as that sent to the 
Albany supervisors. See H to the Supervisors of the City of Albany, February 
18, 1789. 


From John Wynkoop * 
Kinderhook [New York] March 25th.1789. 


one 

Your Conduct having always evinced, not only a fervent and en- 
lightened Zeal for the Rights and Liberties of the People but a 
Capacity of deciding justly on great constitutional Questions; I 
make no apology for addressing you on this Occasion. 

The 25th. Article of the Constitution of this State declares “that 
the Chancellor and Judges of the Supreme Court, shall not at the 
same Time hold any other Office, excepting that of a Delegate 
to the general Congress, upon special Occasions; and that the first 
Judges of the County-Courts, in the several Counties, shall not at 
the same Time hold any other Office, excepting that of Senator, or 
Delegate to the general Congress: But if the Chancellor or either 
of the said judges be elected or appointed to any other office, except- 
ing as is before excepted, it shall be at his Option in which to serve.” 

Peter Van Ness Esqr.? who is first Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of this County and one of the Senators for the western District, 
was chosen a Member of the Council of Appointment, at the last 
Session of the Legislature, and accordingly took his Seat in the same. 
He has since done several judicial Acts. It appeared to me incom- 
patible with the Principles of Liberty and of a free Government, 
that the same Individual should possess and exercise legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial Powers. I perused our Constitution, and was con- 
firmed in my Opinion. I now consider him guilty of no less a Crime 
than that of a Usurpation of Power, contrary to the express Letter 
of the Constitution, which, I believe, disqualified him from being 
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Judge the Moment he accepted the Office of a Member of the 
Council of Appointment. 

Be pleased to let me know your Sentiments on this important 
Subject by the next Post. I would suggest the Propriety of keeping 
this Matter secret, as Caution and Circumspection are necessary to 
my Mode of Attack. 

Tam, Sir, With the greatest Esteem Your numble Servt. 

Jno. C. Wynkoop 
Alexander Hamilton Esqr. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Wynkoop was a member of one of the most influential families of Ulster 
County, New York. 

2. Van Ness served in the New York Senate from 1786 to 1792, was a 
member of the Council of Appointment in 1789, and was the first judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Columbia County from 1786 to 1795. 


To Jonathan Dayton * 
[New York, March 26, 1789] 


Dr Sir 

Circumstances prevented my seeing a certain Gentleman. But I 
have reflected more fully on the subject of our conversation. 

I continue strongly inclined to the opinion that the Council ought 
to have canvassed prior to the day appointed for the Meeting of 
Congress upon the returns then before them, and that the subsequent 
canvass has been irregular and is void. 

But as to the second point—the prudence of an appeal to Congress, 
in this commencement of the Government, my doubts have been 
rather strengthened than diminished by reflection. 

I remain with very great regard, Dr Sir Yr. Obed serv 

A Hamilton 
March 26, 1789 
J. Dayton 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Dayton recently had been elected to the New Jersey Council. The election 
for Representatives from New Jersey to the first Congress was characterized 
by remarkable irregularities. The governor of New Jersey and his Privy 
Council were charged with announcing the results of the balloting. Because 
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of the confusion with which they were faced (Essex County authorities for 
example, had refused to close the polls because they feared defeat for their 
favorite candidates), the council declared that the four men with the highest 
number of votes should be the Representatives from New Jersey, but it left 
“the legality of the election . . . to those to whom it appertains,” presumably 
Congress. Dayton was one of the candidates who had been defeated by the 
irregular proceedings which were particularly pronounced in western New 
Jersey, a region whose leader opposed him. Dayton evidently had discussed 
with H the question of having Congress decide on the legality of the New 
Jersey election. 


To William S. Johnson * 
[New York] March 27. 89 


Dr Sir 

The bearer of this is a Mr. Claxton,? who is desirous of being 
a messenger or something equivalent. I feel an interest in his suc- 
cess, as he is a man of qualifications superior to his present aims. 
His memorial,* which he will deliver you, is of his own drafting, by 
which you will perceive that he has some literary pretension. He 
has followed the Printing business; but from the ill effect of it on his 
health is obliged to seek other employment. He is fcederalist & has 
suffered as such. He is of good reputation for integrity & has a wife 
and Children to support. 

Yrs. sincerely A Hamilton 


ALS, RG 46, First Congress, 1789-91, Applications for jobs, National Archives. 

1. Johnson represented Connecticut in the first Senate. 

2. On April 4, 1789, the House voted for an assistant doorkeeper, “and upon 
examining the ballots, a majority of the votes of the whole House was found 
in favor of Thomas Claxton.” Journal of the House, I, 7). 

3. Claxton’s memorial dated March 25, 1789, is in the National Archives. 


To the Electors of the State of New York 
[New York, April 1, 1789] 


To the Independent and Patriotic Electors of the State of New- 
York. 
It is not long since we addressed you on the subject of the ensuing 
election of a chief magistrate, and communicated to you the pro- 
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ceedings, which had then taken place in this city in relation to it. 

Within a few days past, there has appeared an address signed 
by Mr. Jonathan Lawrence,” as the chairman of a committee, said to 
have been appointed at a meeting of a respectable number of free- 
holders, held in this city on the gth inst. recommending to your 
support and re-election, the gentleman who at present fills the station 
of governor.? 

To a proceeding of this kind, on the part of the friends of that 
gentleman, no objection could have been made; were there not ap- 
pearances of an intention to deceive the citizens of other parts of 
the state, with regard to the disposition and sentiments of the in- 
habitants of this city and county. That intention can perhaps not 
be inferred with clearness, from the formal proceedings of the meet- 
ing as published; though we are sorry to say, that there are even 
circumstances in them which afford grounds for the supposition. 
But there have appeared in the papers, publications, as from persons 
present at the meeting, which evidently indicate the uncandid design 
we have mentioned. These publications hold up the idea, that the 
ancient families, and respectable burghers of this city, are in favor 
of governor Clinton, and that none but strangers, adventurers and 
bankrupts are in opposition to him, than which no representation 
can be more insidious or more untrue. To this assertion we cannot 
forbear adding a remark on a glaring inconsistency in the conduct 
of some of the partizans of governor Clinton. In one breath they 
tell us, that the opposition to his re-election proceeds from the 
wealthy and the great; in another they insinuate, that it is chiefly 
instigated by the upstart and the desperate. How the case may 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, April 2, 1789. 

1. See H to the Supervisors of the City of Albany, February 18, 1789. 

2. Jonathan Lawrence is to be distinguished from the John Laurance (oc- 
casionally spelled Lawrence) who was nominated by the Federalists for a seat 
in the first Congress. Jonathan Lawrence had been a state senator from 1777 
to 1783, a member of the Council of Appointment in 1778 and 1782, and an 
assistant alderman from Montgomery Ward in New York City in 1784. 

The address signed by Jonathan Lawrence has not been found in the New 
York newspapers of this period. It may have been circulated as a broadside; if 
so, no copy of it has been found. 

3. A report of this meeting, at which Governor George Clinton was re- 
nominated for the office of governor, is in The Daily Advertiser, March 31, 


1789. 
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truly stand in the other counties of the state, the inhabitants of each 
can best judge. We are greatly misinformed, however, if those who 
advocate the election of Judge Yates,‘ in preference to that of Mr. 
Clinton, do not form, throughout the state, a respectable proportion 
of all classes of citizens, and peculiarly of those whose situation 
most exempts them from the suspicion of any sinister or interested 
byass. In this city, at least, we can confidently affirm, that the great 
body of the inhabitants of every description are of opinion that a 
change in the person of the chief magistrate is of great moment to 
the tranquility and welfare of the state, and that it is expedient and 
wise to support Judge Yates. 

We cannot better satisfy you of the probability of the truth 
of this assertion, than by stating to you, on the one hand, the cir- 
cumstances which have attended our appointment; and on the other, 
as far as they are known, those which have attended the appoint- 
ment of the committee by whom you have been last addressed. In 
doing this, we fear not any contradiction, because we shall relate 
nothing but matters of public notoriety, and such as we persuade 
ourselves the gentlemen of the opposite committee will have too 
much regard to their own reputations to call in question. 

Three successive mixed and numerous meetings of the inhabitants 
of this city, have concurred in the nomination of Judge Yates, and 
in the appointment of us to forward the success of that nomination. 
The first of these meetings was held on the 11th of February last. 
Of the intention of holding this meeting, besides free and unreserved 
verbal communications, a previous notification was fixed up in the 
coffee-house, a place of constant resort by the merchants in general. 
Some hundreds of respectable citizens of different classes attended, 
and were unanimous in the nomination of Judge Yates. Of this 
meeting Mr. Wm. Constable, a respectable merchant and freeholder, 
was chairman. 

On the 23d of February, a second meeting was had upon like 
previous notification, considerably more numerous than the former. 
At this meeting, which was also a mixed one, the great body of the 
merchants were present. The original purpose of it was to nominate 
a representative of the district in Congress; but it was thought 
advisable to take the sense of this meeting also on the subject of 


4. Robert Yates. 
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the election for governor. The result was the same as at the former. 
It was agreed unanimously, or with not more than from six to 
twelve dissenting votes at the most, to support Judge Yates. Of this 
meeting Mr. Thomas Randal, an ancient and very respectable 
burgher, was chairman. 

The third meeting was had on the 27th February. 

The circumstances attending this meeting, afford conclusive evi- 
dence of the sense of this city. They were briefly these. Some per- 
sons dissatisfied, probably from various motives, with the nomination 
of the representative in Congress, made at the preceding meeting, 
called, through the channel of the newspapers, another meeting for 
the purpose of making a different nomination.’ At this meeting, 
several, if not all of those who compose the committee, of which Mr. 
Jonathan Lawrence is chairman, were present. Mr. William Mal- 
com,® one of them, was placed in the chair. This meeting adjourned 
for want of room, ’till the next evening, to a different place; which 
was announced the day following in the public prints. 

We, on our part, published the day following, a general invita- 
tion to the citizens, to attend at the time and place appointed.” This 
we did, in order to obtain the more full and complete sense of the 
city, and prevent the success of an attempt, which we considered as 
calculated to produce a division, in respect to the election of a repre- 
sentative, which might be turned to account in that of governor. 

A meeting was held according to adjournment; there was a greater 
concourse of the citizens upon this occasion, than there had been 
upon either of the former; comprehending as before the principal 
part of the merchants, and a large number of other very respectable 
inhabitants. Mr. William Malcom was again placed in the chair. A 
free and fair course was allowed to debate on both sides. Mr. 
Melancton Smith 8 and Mr. Marinus Willett, two other members of 
the adverse committee spoke repeatedly and largely. The result 
was, that the former nomination, not only of the person to be 
representative, but of Mr. Yates as Governor, was confirmed by an 
almost unanimous vote. We express ourselves thus, because out of 


5. See H to the Citizens of New York, February 26, 1789. 

6. Malcom, a staunch supporter of Governor Clinton, had served in the 
New York Assembly in 1787 when H was a member of that body. 

7. See H to the Citizens of New York, February 26, 1789. 

8. Smith had recently acquired distinction by his brilliant debates with H 
at the New York Ratifying Convention at Poughkeepsie in June and July, 1788. 
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several hundred persons, of whom the meeting consisted, we are 
confident there were not above forty, (if so many) who dissented 
from what was done. And we can with the utmost truth add, that 
from every appearance, there is great reason to believe, that pains 
were taken to collect the friends of Governor Clinton upon the 
occasion. But be this as it may, we trust it must be apparent to 
every candid man, from the circumstances attending this last meet- 
ing as stated, that the inhabitants of this city are almost unanimous 
in their preference of Judge Yates to Governor Clinton. 

We come now to take notice of the manner in which the pro- 
ceedings in favor of Governor Clinton have been conducted. And 
here the chief observation we have to make is that they have been 
carried on in so secret a way, that the citizens in general had no 
knowlege of their being on foot, ’till the publication of the com- 
mittee made its appearance; a circumstance which alone is a con- 
vincing proof of the weakness of the party, and of the necessity 
they were under to conceal what they were doing. For had they 
made their object known, and given an opportunity to the citizens 
in general to attend, they were aware, that they could never have 
obtained any resolution whatever in favor of the Governor. We 
have not been able to learn with precision the number which con- 
stituted the meeting; but we have good grounds for believing that 
it was very inconsiderable indeed; in all probability less than an 
hundred. 

We have already hinted at the publications designed to exaggerate 
the importance of this meeting. And we cannot help thinking that 
the appointment in the first place of so numerous a committee as of 
thirty six persons, and the subsequent addition to that number of 
persons, bear the aspect of an artifice to impress an idea that the 
meeting was far more considerable and important than it truly was. 

As the friends of the governor undoubtedly promise themselves 
some advantage from misrepresenting the disposition of this city, 
we have thought it our duty to enter into this explanation; and we 
doubt not that the detail we have given you will fully satisfy you 
that there is among the inhabitants of this city and county a degree 
of unanimity in the opposition to the present governor, of which it 
is not easy to find an example, and which it is presumable must be 
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founded upon substantial reasons of dissatisfaction. It is not common 
for an enlightened metropolis to entertain so universal a dislike of 
the administration of a chief magistrate, as certainly prevails in the 
present case in this city; nor can this circumstance fail to derive 
great additional weight from the consideration, that this has been 
ever since the peace, the place of the immediate residence of the 
governor; which must of course have afforded to its citizens a better 
opportunity of forming a right judgment of his conduct than the 
citizens of any other part of the state have had. 

It is of course not to be deemed extraordinary, that the friends 
of the governor should be anxious to have it believed in other parts 
of the state, that this city is less united than the public evidences of 
its disposition prove it to be. 

We confine ourselves for the present to the statement of the 
facts which respect the several meetings held in this city. We shall 
hereafter comment upon some of the arguments offered in the 
address of the opposite committee.® 

By order of the Committee, 
Alexander Hamilton, Chairman 
New-York, April 1, 1789. 


g. On April 7, 1789, Jonathan Lawrence, as chairman of a committee to 
promote the election of George Clinton, answered H’s address to the electors 
of New York. In a broadside “To the Unbiassed & Independent Electors of 
the State of New-York” Lawrence attempted to refute H’s charges and to con- 
vince the voters of New York “that the friends to the Governor, in this city, 
are respectable, both in point of character and number.” This broadside is in 
the collection of New York City broadsides in the New York Public Library. 


[New York, April 6, 1789] 


Sir 

The Committee appointed to promote the election of Judge 
Yates as Governor! have requested Mr. John Jackson a Merchant 
of this City ? to proceed into your County for the purpose of mak- 
ing such communications to the inhabitants of it as may be necessary 
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to inform them of the reasons which influence this City & County 
in desiring a change in the person of the Chief Magistrate. 

From the opinion we entertain of your independence patriotism 
and influence we have advised Mr. Jackson to apply to you for your 
assistance in forwarding the object of his mission. This we flatter 
ourselves you will be disposed to afford. 

Iam Sir Yr Obed & hum ser By order of the Committee 


AL, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. The committee, of which H was chairman, was the one appointed on 
February 11, 1789, for the support of Robert Yates for the governorship (see 
“Appointment as Member of Committee of Correspondence,” February 11, 


1789). : 
2. Jackson’s mercantile firm was located on Beekman Street in New York 


City. He held no political office. 


From Anthony Wayne* 
6th April 1789 


My Dear Hamilton 
Permit me to introduce to your acquaintance Brigr General James 
Jackson,? (a representative from Georgia to Congress) he is my 
particular friend, who in the Campaign of 1782 Commanded the 
State Legion which composed my Vanguard. I know him to be A 
Valuable Citizen a good soldier & an honest man, & as such I wish 
you to introduce him to your Military & other acquaintances, & 
whatever Civilities he may experience from you I shall consider as 
confered upon your Affectionate friend & Most Obt Hum Servt 
Anty. Wayne 


ALS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. Wayne, a native of Pennsylvania, had moved to Georgia in the seventeen- 
eighties to occupy land given him by that state as a reward for his military 
service during the American Revolution. 

2. Jackson had been a member of the first Georgia constitutional convention 


Ie 
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To the Electors of the State of New York 
[New York, April 7, 1789] 


For the New-York Journal, &c. 

Mr. Greenleaf, 

You are requested to publish this address in your Next Thurs- 
day’s paper. 

By order of the Committee, 

Alex Hamilton, Chairman. 
New-York, April 7, 1789. 
To the Independent and Patriotic Electors Of the State of New- 

York. 

In our last address,* we mentioned to you our intention of offering 
some remarks upon that which has been lately published by the com- 
mittee appointed to promote the re-election of the present Gov- 
ernor.? This we shall now do; and we flatter ourselves, that what we 
shall say will meet with your candid and serious attention. Respect 
for ourselves, as well as for you, will prevent our imitating the spirit 
of invective and uncandid accusation, which abounds in that per- 
formance. Acting, as we trust we do, from reason, not from passion, 
we shall continue to address ourselves to the reason, not to the 
passions of our fellow-citizens. 

The writers of the address in question, set out with describing 
to us the long services of the present Governor—his meritorious ad- 
ministration during the late war, his good conduct in preserving 
peace and order within the southern district, after its evacuation by 
the British forces. 

We feel no inclination to detract from the merit of the Gov- 
ernor’s services during the war; nor shall we examine whether they 
have been over-rated or not. We are ready to acknowledge, that 


The New-York Journal, and Weekly Register, April 9, 1789. 

1. See H to the Electors of the State of New York, April 1, 1789. 

2. H’s letter of April 1 had ended with the statement that “We shall here- 
after comment upon some of the arguments offered in the address of the op- 
posite committee.” The “opposite committee” was one which had renominated 
George Clinton for the governorship of New York. The address of the Anti- 
federalist committee was not printed in the New York press. It probably was 
circulated as a broadside, but no copy of such a broadside has been found. 
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they were considerable, and that they entitled him to the esteem 
of his country. 

With regard to the credit given to him for the order preserved 
in this part of the state after the peace, we shall only observe, 
that at the most critical period, the management of affairs was in 
the hands of the council appointed for the temporary government of 
the southern district; in which the Governor had no greater agency 
than any other individual member.? 

But admitting all that can be asked in either of these respects, 
it surely will not follow, that we ought, therefore to consent to be 
perpetually governed by the same man; however exceptionable his 
subsequent conduct may have been. If he has departed from the prin- 
ciples, by which he may have been once actuated—if he has quitted 
the pursuit of the public good, for that of a selfish and interested 
policy—if he has betrayed a stronger attachment to his own power, 
influence and advantage, than to the dignity, respectability and pros- 
perity of the people—if instead of being the impartial head of the 
state, he has become the zealous head of a party in it—if instead 
of acting as the appeaser and calmer, he has in any instance acted 
as the fomenter of dissention—if he has at any time contributed 
to sacrificing the interests of the state, by encouraging the obstinacy 
and intemperance of party conflicts; in either of these suppositions, 
the merit of his early administration will be a very insufficient rec- 
ommendation to the future choice of the community. 

How far imputations of this kind may be applicable to the conduct 
of the Governor, for some years past, we forbear particularly to 
discuss. It is certain, however, that a very large proportion of the 
community are now, on different accounts, greatly dissatisfied with 
his administration, and that many more entertain serious doubts and 

3. A legislative act of October, 1779, had provided for a Council for the 
Temporary Government of the Southern District to assume control of the 
government of that region as soon as the British should withdraw. The council, 
which was to exercise jurisdiction only until the legislature should meet, was to 
consist of “the person administring the government of this State for the time 
being, together with the president of the senate, the chancellor, the judges of 
the supreme court, the representatives in senate and assembly, the secretary of 
the State, the attorney general and the judges of the several counties, for the 
time being, or any seven of them, whereof the person administring the govern- 
ment of this State for the time being, shall always be one.” (Laws of the State 
of New York, I, 192-93). The council was in power from November, 1783, 


when the British evacuated New York, until January, 1784, when the legislature 
convened. 
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apprehensions. The presumption is, that this has not happened with- 
out cause. Moderate and discreet men of all parties will at least agree, 
that the existence of such a state of things, from whatever source it 
may proceed, is a real evil which calls for some effectual remedy. 
When discontents with the head of the state have taken possession 
of a large part of the people, and have been produced by causes 
which render them likely to last, they form in republican govern- 
ments a powerful reason for a change; as perhaps the only mean of 
securing or re-establishing confidence in the government. When 
those discontents are immediately connected with the party divisions 
which exist in the state, such a change will generally be found es- 
sential to the restoration of harmony among the citizens; a blessing 
which cannot be too highly prized, nor too anxiously promoted! 

That the spirit of party has attained an alarming and pernicious 
height in the state, must be apparent to all dispassionate observers. 
It has been conclusively witnessed in the last session of the legislature. 
Which of the parties was right, which wrong, would be an endless 
discussion. But it cannot admit of a doubt, that the interests of the 
state have suffered in the contest; * and there is too much probability 
that they will continue to suffer from the same spirit, until there is, 
at the head of the state, a man who enjoys the good will of both 
parties, and is disposed to temper and heal their mutual irritations. 

On the subject of the parties which exist in the state, much is said 
in the address under consideration. Some of the observations con- 
tained in it are just; but we do not conceive apply to the case; others 
of them appear to us altogether fallacious. 

It is just, for instance, that difference of opinion, on a great politi- 
cal question, occasionally arising in a community, does not constitute 
what is understood by the spirit of party. Men, in such cases, ought 
to take their sides according to their convictions, though they 
should be cautious not to suffer their zeal to hurry them into irra- 
tional extremes. 

But when the Governor is objected to, as the head of a party, we 
presume, it is not on account of the side he took in the question con- 
cerning the new constitution. It is true, indeed, that the friends of 
that constitution are of opinion, that circumstances have attended 


* Our representatives in Congress are not yet ascertained, and we have no 
senators appointed. 
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the Governor’s conduct in relation to it, before it appeared, after it 
appeared, and before its adoption, and even since its adoption, which 
savour of prejudice and intemperance, and subject him to suspicions 
derogatory to his prudence and patriotism. But the objection to him 
as the head of a party, reaches much further back than the new 
constitution. Discerning men, soon after the peace, perceived, that 
he had formed a close connection with a particular set of characters, 
in whose public and private views he was continually embarked. 

It is asked, what could have been his object in thus devoting him- 
self to a party? The answer is plain—to keep himself in place—to 
perpetuate himself in the enjoyment of the power and profit of the 
office he holds. 

But it is asked again, why, if that was his wish, did he not connect 
himself with the wealthy and the great? These, it is pretended, would 
have been better instruments of a scheme of personal aggrandisement. 

Such a suggestion has scarcely the merit of plausibility. It is well 
known, that large property is an object of jealousy in republics, and 
that those who possess it, seldom enjoy extensive popularity. The 
Governor was aware that he would have risked the loss, rather than 
have promoted the continuance of that which he possessed, by con- 
necting himself with men of that class; and that his purpose could 
be better answered by an opposite course. Besides, from men who 
would suppose their pretensions not inferior to his, he would be 
more likely to experience competition and contradiction. The history 
of republics affords more examples of individuals arriving at danger- 
ous pre-eminence, by a policy similar to that which seems to have 
been pursued by the Governor, than in any other mode. 

It is asserted, in order to excite prejudice, that the opposition to 
the Governor arises from the wealthy and the great. We believe it to 
be true, that the principal part of the men of the most considerable 
property in the state are of opinion, that a change is necessary. But 
we believe it to be not less true, that the same opinion embraces a 
large proportion of all other classes of the community. Will it fol- 
low that it must be wrong, because men of property concur in it? 
Are they less interested than the other people in good government? 
Do they advocate one of their number for the successor? Judge 
Yates * certainly does not fall under that description. What motive 


4. Robert Yates. 
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then can they have besides the public good, for giving him their 
support and suffrages? 

It has been said, that Judge Yates is only made use of on account of 
his popularity, as an instrument to displace Governor Clinton; in 
order that at a future election some one of the great families may 
be introduced.® Let this surmise be candidly considered. It is ad- 
mitted, that Judge Yates in now a popular character; and it will not 
be doubted that he is a man of sense and integrity. If he conducts 
himself with propriety, it is not to be imagined, that with the addi- 
tion of the influence which will naturally flow from the possession 
of the office, he will be less able, at the end of three years, to main- 
tain his ground against any partial combinations, which may have 
been formed against him, than he now is to succeed against the ac- 
cumulated weight of a twelve years administration. Nothing, there- 
fore can be more far-fetched or strained, than the supposition, that 
such a design, as is mentioned, is entertained. It is evidently a mere 
artifice to destroy the effect of Judge Yates’ general good character 
on the minds of his fellow-citizens, and to divert his friends from 
exerting themselves in his behalf. 

The cry against men of property has been carried to an extreme 
by the friends of the Governor, which ought to alarm the considerate 
of every class. There is no stronger sign of combinations unfriendly 
to the general good, than when the partisans of those in power raise 
an indiscriminate cry against men of property. It argues similar de- 
signs, which, it is feared, may be counteracted, by those whose 
situations render them most likely to be independent. Such a cry is 
neither just nor wise: Not just, because no man ought to be hated 
for being either rich, or poor: providence has distributed its bounties 
in the manner best adapted to the general order and happiness: Not 
wise, because it tends to alienate those, who are endeavored to be 

5. Such a charge was made by “Amicus Patria” in The New-York Journal, 
and Weekly Register, April 2, 1789. “Amicus Patria” wrote that Yates should 
Phen s he is the tool of a party, to serve for the insuing three years—at the 
expiration of which he will find, that those who now appear to be his strenuous 
friends will use all their endeavours to oblige him to retire, not with the 
otium cum dignitate, but with a dissatisfaction of finding that he has been 
made the cats paw of by a few designing men. At the expiration of which, I 
say, a gentleman of Albany will be set up for Governor, and should you, my 


countrymen, give your votes in his favour—then, my friends, beware of a 
Family Compact, Insidious Snares, and the Trojan Horse.” 
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made odious, from the government under which they live, and to 
incline them to favor changes in the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion; and because in the second place, by destroying the confidence 
of the body of the people in men of property, it makes a co-operation 
between them, for the defence of their common privileges and inter- 
ests, more difficult, and consequently renders it more easy for aspir- 
ing men, in possession of power, to prosecute schemes of personal 
agerandisement and usurpation. These observations, we are confi- 
dent, will strike the good sense of our fellow citizens. 

Many of our most considerate citizens have long been of opinion, 
that the Governor has possessed an undue and dangerous influence. 
In our first address we intimated the means by which such an in- 
fluence might be acquired, through the medium of the council of 
appointment.® 

To this it is answered, that the council of appointment consists of 
four members of the senate, annually chosen by the assembly, and 
that it is improbable the Governor should be able materially to in- 
fluence appointments made by a council so constituted. This we take 
to be the substance of the answer. Let us see, if it be a satisfactory 
one. 

It is to be remembered, that though the council is constituted as 
stated, the Governor is a standing member of it, and in case of equal 
division has a casting vote. It is likewise to be attended to, that he 
has constantly claimed the right of previous nomination, and we are 
greatly misinformed if he has not extensively practised upon that 
pretension. The exercise of such a power places the choice essentially 
in the Governor. If he is first to name the man, who may be ap- 
pointed, none can be appointed who are not agreeable to him. It is 
true the council may negative his nomination; but even this will re- 
quire a majority; for, if equally divided, he can turn the scale in 
favor of his own nomination. If the person proposed be rejected by 
a majority, still it is in his power to propose another of his own 
liking, and to repeat this as often as he pleases until an appointment 
is made in some degree conformable to his wishes. We do not pre- 
sume, that a practice has been answerable to the full extent of the 
principle. The power of previous nomination has been long since 


6. See H to the Supervisors of the City of Albany, February 18, 1789. 
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called in question, and it is probable that it has been found expedient 
to exercise it with caution, and oftentimes even to forbear the use of 
it. But in the general course of things it is presumable, that the opera- 
tion of that pretension has given the Governor a prevailing influence 
in appointments. 

But, independent of the power of previous nomination, the mere 
circumstance of being a standing member of so small a council with 
a casting vote must give a man of tolerable address a preponderating 
weight in its arangements, and consequently an extensive influence, 
from the distribution of offices. Those who are in pursuit of them 
will naturally look up to him, as one who must at all events have an 
agency in the business. Even the members of the council will be apt 
to gratify him to obtain his concurrence at the time, and upon future 
occasions, in appointments in which themselves personally or their 
friends are or may be interested. There are besides various expedients 
which an artful man may employ to carry his points in such a 
council. Times and places of meeting may be so managed as to 
exclude from attendance those whose presence may not be desired. 
There is room to suppose, that the present Governor has not been 
inattentive to these advantages, and that he has even gone so far as to 
avoid making appointments, in the usual course, by a council dis- 
agreeable to him, in order to have them made by one more at his 
devotion. 

Public opinion, we apprehend, corresponds with this reasoning 
concerning the Governor’s influence in appointments. Those who are 
in quest of offices generally think themselves sure of success, if they 
have reason to believe they have secured his co-operation. 

The considerations, which have been stated, are, we think, suf- 
ficient to shew, that the council of appointment is such an engine, 
as we before represented it to be; and that the conclusions which 
have been drawn from it are natural and pertinent. 

Whether an improper or excessive influence has in fact been de- 
rived from the use of that engine, those who have been attentive to 
the progress of public affairs must decide for themselves. Appear- 
ances must be carefully consulted; and if there are instances in which 
members of the legislature have been seen to change one party, or 
system disagreeable to the Governor, for another party or system, 
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agreeable to him, and if that change of conduct has been observed to 
be speedily followed by the reception of lucrative appointments, the 
conclusion from such a fact would be irresistible. 

The argument which is used against the supposition of such an 
influence can have no weight. It is said, that such a supposition is a 
reproach to our representatives which ought to excite indignation. 
This is one of those arguments, if it may be called an argument, 
which proves too much, and is capable of being used at all times, & 
under all circumstances. If it amounts to any thing, it amounts to 
this, that it ought never to be supposed, that our representatives can 
be improperly influenced; a position contrary to experience and 
human nature, and calculated to destroy that watchfulness in the 
people over the conduct of their representatives, which is an in- 
dispensible security of republican government. 

We have too good an opinion of the virtue of our country-men to 
believe, that any large proportion of those, who may in any case have 
united in the views of the Governor, have been under a sinister in- 
fluence; but we think it very supposeable, that a few may have been 
in his situation, and that these few, by their advice and example, may 
have operated upon others, so as to place a majority on the side, 
where it might not otherwise have been. 

In making these observations, our great object is to shew, that such 
an influence, as is apprehended, may be supposed consistently with 
probability and the usual progress of things. The reality of its 
existence, as we have already remarked, must be judged of from 
circumstances. If there are appearances which even render it prob- 
able, the rules of republican caution will admonish us to seek a 
change, 

A very respectable part of the community are of opinion, that the 
length of time, for which the present Governor has been in office, is 
alone a sufficient reason for his removal. This however is a sentiment 
which this committee have never expressed. The idea contained in 
our first address is, that considering the means of influence derived to 
our executive, from the nature of our council of appointments, the 
administration of a Governor ought to be free from blame and from 
all suspicion of undue attachment to place or to profit, and very 
satisfactory to the community at large, to render it prudent in the 
people to leave so powerful an engine in his hands for a long succes- 
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sion of years.’ In this sentiment, we doubt not we shall be joined 
by every prudent and independent citizen. 

How far however some of the gentlemen, who combat the posi- 
tion, that long continuance in office is of itself a sufficient reason, in 
republican governments, for a change of men, are consistent with 
themselves, requires some explanation. Mr. Melancton Smith, one of 
the committee in the convention of this state, objected to the con- 
stitution of the president of the United States, on account of the 
want of the principle of rotation, or in other words, because he, like 
the Governor of this state, may be re-elected as often as the people 
think proper; and proposed or advocated an amendment to alter that 
circumstance, which was adopted by our state convention. The great 
argument was, the danger in republics of trusting power too long in 
the same hands. It will be difficult to shew, that the spirit of this 
objection does not operate against the re-election of a man, who in 
this state has held the reins of government for near twelve years. It 
might even with great force be urged, that it is more wise to observe 
the principle of rotation in practice, than to make it one of the 
fundamentals of a constitution. For though it might be imprudent to 
deprive the people of the liberty of making use of a man, in particular 
emergencies, when his services might happen to be essential, it may 
be very prudent in them to make changes from time to time, when 
no public exigencies call for particular men, merely to guard against 
the danger of a too long continuance in office. 

In our first address we intimated the ill effects of the want of 
decent republican hospitality towards the members of Congress, 
and other public characters, whom the affairs of the government call 
to reside in this city. This has been answered by describing in strong 
terms the evils of extravagance and dissipation. It is asked, whether it 
would be agreeable to the citizens of this state to see the principal 
magistrate constantly engaged in a scene of dissipation and luxury? 
We answer, most certainly not. We should be as ready to reprobate 
this conduct as the contrary extreme. But is there no medium be- 
tween extravagance and parsimony? Cannot a chief magistrate ob- 
serve the requisite attentions of hospitability, without running into 
riot or intemperance, or exceeding the bounds of decent frugality 
and orderly living? Is it not even his duty to attend to the former 


7. See H to the Supervisors of the City of Albany, February 18, 1789. 
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as well as the latter? Must not the supposition that it is so, have been 
one of the inducements of the legislature in annexing to the office 
the liberal emoluments, which have been constantly annexed to it? 
Can we believe, that our representatives would have been so lavish 
of the money of their constituents as they must have been, if that 
was not a motive? 

It is with reluctance we dwell on this subject, but the friends of 
the Governor, by pressing his apology too far, have made it neces- 
sary. The charge against him in this respect is not, that he has been 
frugal, but that he has been penurious; not that he has paid a reason- 
able regard to a comfortable provision for his family, but that he has 
applied the greatest part of his public allowance to the accumulation 
of a large fortune, neglecting what was due to the decorum and 
dignity of his station. 

It is, we conceive, impossible to join with his friends in ascribing 
his conduct, in this respect, to the laudable motive they assign, the 
desire of setting an example of moderation and frugality. If he had 
been actuated by such a motive, why has he been always ready to 
accept such liberal allowances of the public money? Why did he 
never say to the legislature, “I wish to ease the burthens of the 
people. I find by experience that you have been more bountiful than 
is requisite to the decent and proper support of the office. Let my 
salary be retrenched.” * Such we think would have been the language 
and conduct of patriotic moderation; but the disposition to receive 
much and spend little, bespeaks the predominancy of a passion, which 
certainly is no ornament in a public character. 

As to the quantity of the property which may have been amassed 
by the Governor, during his administration, this is a subject which 
we should have left untouched, were it not for some observations 
in the address which seem to require notice. Whether the intima- 
tions of fraudulent or indirect practices in that gentleman, which 
have appeared in the public prints, have really been serious accusa- 
tions of imprudent adversaries, or fictitious charges brought by the 
friends of the Governor, for the sake of refuting them, and having 
it believed, that he has been ill-treated, we will not undertake to de- 

* His friends give him credit for the reduction of his salary the last session; 


but if he had any share in the business, it cannot be considered as very 
meritorious at the eve of an election, at which he knew he would be strongly 


opposed. 
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cide. But thus much we shall say, that the supposition of such prac- 
tices has no share in the motives which, in our estimation, render 
his re-election unadviseable. And though we do not agree in the 
opinion, that the idea of his being possessed of a large fortune is 
groundless, yet we should not impute blame to him on that account 
in any other view, than as he may be justly chargeable with penury, 
in the manner of acquiring it. It is undeniable, that he has received 
from the state, what may de deemed a handsome fortune, in a few 
accumulated payments,t and that he has made several profitable 
speculations in land. Some of these are publicly known, and others 
of them, we have good grounds to believe, are covered under the 
names of third persons. 

The address under consideration contains many observations on 
the Governor’s conduct and views, in relation to the constitution of 
the United States. To examine the justness or propriety of them 
would involve a discussion into which we do not think it expedient 
to enter. After all that could be said, the judgement of every man 
would be regulated very much by previous opinions, and by a re- 
currence to facts. These indeed are the only satisfactory standard to 
which we can resort. Professions or assertions will never counter- 
vail, in any reasonable mind, the evidence which arises from them. 

We must, however, observe that in our opinion, the friends to 
amendments of whatever party, will do well to join in the support of 
Judge Yates. That gentleman, by having the confidence of both 
parties in this state, will be more likely to have the confidence of the 
United States, than one who is supposed by many of the most in- 
telligent friends of the constitution among us to desire its entire 
subversion. And it must be evident, that as far as the Governor of a 
state can contribute to the attainment of amendments in the national 
constitution, the man who is most likely to have the confidence and 
good will of the union will be the most likely to effect it. 


+ On a settlement of his accounts, some time in the year 1782, there was a 
balance in his favour of upwards of 8000 pounds. This sum he retained out of 
monies borrowed by him on the public account, about that period, or some 
time in the year subsequent. His salary since that period has amounted to 
about 9000 pounds, and there can be no doubt from the manner of his living, 
that considerably more than one half of this has been saved. The mere interest 
of 8000 pounds for six years, is 3920, so that taking it for granted, the Governor 
has not left his money idle, and excluding the idea of extraordinary increase by 
land speculations, we have here data for supposing a fortune not much short of 
20,000 pounds. 
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In our first address we advanced this sentiment, that all should 
join “in the support of the constitution established by the people of 
the United States, and that all should join in the re-consideration of 
the parts which have been the subject of objection.” On this point 
we are charged with inconsistency, and it is asserted, that there is 
every reason to believe, that the principal opponents to the Governor 
do not wish to see any amendments to the constitution, and are 
averse to a re-consideration of it. As far as we are concerned, we 
affirm, that the charge is destitute of truth, and we defy those who 
make it to produce any thing like proof of its being well founded. 

It is true, that on the occasion of the election of a representative 
of this district in Congress, we most of us contended for the pro- 
priety of choosing a person attached to the constitution; but this 
certainly has nothing to do with a disinclination to amendments, or 
to a reconsideration of the system; nor will it in any candid mind 
appear to militate against the sincerity of the desire, which we pro- 
fess to have, of reconciliation and union, between the different parties 
in the state. It was not to be doubted, that in other parts of this state 
every effort would be made, by those who opposed the constitution, 
to choose for representatives men of sentiments similar to their own, 
and it could not reasonably be expected, under such circumstances, 
that its friends, in a friendly district, would not be equally strenuous 
for representatives of their own sentiments. Could it be expected that 
we should abandon the distinctions which actually exist, previous to 
a foundation being laid for a reciprocal renunciation of them? This 
is the desireable object at which we and our fellow citizens now aim. 
Nor can a better proof be given of it, than in the disposition mani- 
fested to support a man of political opinions different from those 
generally entertained by them and by us. And we strongly flatter 
ourselves, that the desireable end in contemplation will be attained, 
by the co-operation of all those throughout the state who wish to see 
the spirit of faction and dissention extinguished. 

We forbear any further comment on the address of our opponents. 
We trust that nothing they have offered, which has the semblance of 
argument, remains unattended to; and we do not choose to pursue 
them into any other field. We trust, that all the considerate, disinter- 
ested, and independent, all the sincere lovers of peace and harmony, 
all those who are unwilling to sacrifice the good of the state to the 
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aggrandizement or advantage of an individual, will heartily unite in 
the endeavour to appease the distractions of the community. It is 
evident, that a large proportion of it is, in all probability, irrecon- 
cileably dissatisfied with the administration of the present chief mag- 
istrate. There can therefore be no rational hope of future union or 
concord under his auspices. And we boldly appeal to the breast of 
every good citizen, & ask what inducement there can be to support 
the re-election of Governor Clinton, which ought to stand, even for 
an instant, in competition with the blessings of union and concord.® 
By order of the Committee, 
Alexander Hamilton, Chairman. 


8. An answer to this letter appeared in The New-York Journal, and Weekly 
Register, EXTRAORDINARY, April 23, 1789; signed by Jonathan Lawrence, 
it was dated April 14. 


EIR G Fiveitere NV = 
[New York] April 9, 1789 


Dear Sir, 

In mine of the 25th of February last, I observed, that there were 
reasons to conclude that the Governor’s conduct, immediately after 
the evacuation of this city, had been influenced by condescentions 
to those who were at the time advocates for persecution, which in 
some measure involved him in their policy; and in confirmation of 
this idea I mentioned some circumstances, as they then presented 
themselves to my memory, which had attended the suppression of 
a proclamation issued by the council for the temporary government 
of the southern district, in consequence of certain irregularities com- 
mitted in this city, by some of the persons alluded to. You have no 
doubt seen in the newspapers Mr. Willet’s statement of this affair, 
and the correspondence which ensued between that gentleman and 
myself.? 

Pursuant to the assurance contained in my letter to Mr. Willet, I 
shall now disclose to you the result of the enquiries I have made. It 
has turned out as was to have been apprehended. Neither of the 
gentlemen to whom I have applied, has a distinct recollection of 
particulars.? One of them indeed recollects little more than that he 
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was a good deal displeased with the transaction. The other has a 
perfect remembrance of some circumstances, though not of all. 
Among other things, he well recollects, that he was much dissatisfied 
with the Governor’s conduct in the affair, and that the impression, 
which he had at the time was, and constantly since has been, that 
there had been, on the part of the Governor, an undue and improper 
acquiescence, at least, in the conduct of the persons concerned in 
suspending the printing of the proclamation. But what the facts or 
appearances were, which produced that impression, have now, in a 
great measure, escaped his memory.* 

Thus stands the affair. The investigation has not weakened in my 
mind the evidence, that the circumstances attending the suppression 
of the proclamation were evincive of condescentions, on the part of 
the Governor, towards the advocates for persecution, at the period 
in question, which in some measure involved him in their policy. 
This, by reference to my letter, you will perceive was the sole 
purpose for which the transaction was quoted. I do not insist, that 
the particulars as first stated, are accurate. You will observe they are 
stated with hesitation and uncertainty; but I feel an entire conviction 
that the aggregate complexion of the affair was such as I have sup- 
posed it to be. 

I remain with sincere regard, Dear Sir, Your very humble 


Servant, let G 


To . Esq. 
Suffolk County. 


* Mr. Willet by applying to the Printer, may satisfy himself of the fairness 
of this representation, and of the respectability of the authority on which it is 
founded+ 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, April 11, 1789. 

1. For background to this document, see “H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” 
February 20-April 9, 1789. 

2. See the exchange of letters between “H.G.” and Marinus Willett, March 
19, 23, and 24, 1780. 

3. thy R. Livingston and Egbert Benson (see H to Livingston, March 18, 
22, 1789). 

4. Willett replied to this note by “H.G.” in The Daily Advertiser, April 13, 
17890: 

“Mr. Willett, in consequence of a note at the foot of a letter signed H.G. 
which was published in’ the Daily Advertiser the rith inst. called on the 
printer, who informed him that he was directed to refer him to Judge [John 
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Sloss] Hobart for satisfaction on the subject of that letter. To Judge Hobart 
Mr. Willett repaired, and on advising him of the cause of the visit, the Judge 
signified that he did not expect the note had alluded to him; but after some 
consideration, said he imagined it must have been owing to a conversation that 
had taken place a few days before between the Attorney General [Egbert Ben- 
son] and himself, that he would send for the Attorney General in order to 
bring about an explanation. After remaining there some time the Attorney 
General came, when a conversation respecting the proclamation alluded to in 
the letter took place. In the course of that conversation, Mr. Willett asked each 
of those gentlemen, whether they believed the relation he had given of that 
transaction was true, and both of them expressed their persuasion of the truth 
of the facts as they were related by Mr. Willett. Mr. Willett is at a loss to know 
why he was referred to those gentlemen. He feels great regret at taking up any 
more of the public’s time on this subject. It was his earnest desire that the busi- 
ness might be settled without infringing on the time of his fellow citizens: He 
knows every part of the account of that transaction as stated by him was true, 
and had formed to himself expectations of being advised who H.G. was; in 
which case he promised himself he would have satisfied H.G. of the fairness 
of that relation, so that the public would have been no more intruded upon on 
that subject. Every method in the power of Mr. Willett to accomplish this 
end has been tried without effect. The public are requested to excuse this 
necessary intrusion. It is the desire of Mr. Willett to settle this and all his other 
concerns himself. The note which referred him to the printer, and sent him on 
a fruitless enquiry, has drawn him again to appear in public contrary to his 
intention.” 


Account with the State of New York 
[Albany, April 14, 1789] 


State of N.Y. to Alexander Hamilton for services as Member of 
Congress 


from 21 Feby—~5 May 73 days 
“26 May-14 June 19 
“30 July—18 Oct 3 79 
Gne 
deduct from attendance 43 
128 @ 24 


£153.12 audited 14 April 1789 


D, New York State Library, Albany. 
1. H was elected to the Continental Congress on January 22, 1788. He served 
from February 25 to October 10, 1788. 
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Receipt for Money Received 
from New York State 


[New York] April 14, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of £112 for 
services as counsel in a controversy between New York and Massa- 


chusetts.? 


DS, Rosenbach Foundation, Philadelphia. 

1. For information on H’s services as counsel for New York in a controversy 
between that state and Massachusetts, see “Notes on the History of North and 
South America,” December, 1786. Also see H to the Agents of the State of 
New York for Managing the Controversy with the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, November 18, 1788. 


H. G. to Marinus Willett * 
[New York, April 15, 1789] 


H G . having been informed that Mr. Willet has re- 
ceived a letter from the Attorney General,” stating the circumstances 
of the interview between them, takes occasion to express his ex- 
pectation that Mr. Willett will communicate it to the public. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, April 15, 1789. 

1. For information on the controversy between “H.G.” and Willett, see 
“H.G. Letters. Introductory Note,” February 20-April 9, 1789, “H.G. Letter 
V,” February 25, 1789, and “H.G. Letter XIV,” April 9, 1789. 

2. Egbert Benson. 

3. Willett replied, not to “H.G.” but to the editor of The Daily Advertiser. 
His letter, which appeared in that newspaper on April 16, 1789, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Childs, 
repli, 

I observe in your paper of this day, a note in which H GS men 
tions, that he has been informed that I have received a letter from the At- 
torney General, stating the circumstances of an interview between us, and 
expressing an expectation that I will communicate it to the public. I take this 
early opportunity of informing you, (for as to Mr. H welecan 
consider in no other point of view, than as an assassin, until he comes forward 
with his name), that I did receive such a letter from Mr. Benson, late yesterday 
evening, and that this morning I called upon him to know whether it was 
his desire it should be published, and finding, as I had reason to suspect, from 
the nature of it, that he is not averse to it, I shall take an opportunity of 
transmitting a copy of it to your press, for the information of the public, in 
the course of the week. 


M. Willett 
15th April, 1789. 
For the exchange of letters between Benson and Willett, see The Daily Ad- 
vertiser, April 18, 1789. 
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To the Electors of the City 
and County of New York 


[New York, April 28, 1789] 


For the New-York Daily Gazette. 

To the Electors of the City and County of New York. 
Fellow Citizens, 

This day commences the important Election of a Governor, for 
the next three years. We think it our duty to inform you, that from 
the account we have received from different quarters, we have the 
strongest grounds to believe, that a change is in your power, and 
that proper exertions on your part will afford a high assurance of 
success. In making this declaration, we do not rely on vague reports, 
but partly on ascertained facts, and partly on authentic communica- 
tions from discreet and well informed persons. Though in a matter of 
this nature, it would be presumptuous to warrant the issue, we 
pledge ourselves to you for the security of the opinion we now give 
respecting the prospects. And we trust, that your efforts will in no 
degree be relaxed, by the endeavours of the friends to the present 
governor, to persuade you that they are likely to be fruitless, 

Hitherto Fellow Citizens you have left no opportunity of mani- 
festing your zeal for the firm establishment of the Constitution of 
the United States. Your exertions have been attended with the 
happiest effects. Your work is now to be completed. We will ask 
you a few questions, and leave the answers to your own minds. Is 
there a man in America, who has more early, more decidedly, or 
more pertenaciously, opposed that constitution than the present gov- 
ernor? Is there a man in America from whose future opposition to 
it, so much would be to be feared, as from that of the present 
governor, if suffered to continue at the head of this State? Is it wise 
to continue him in a situation, which will leave it so greatly in his 
power to counteract what you deem the true interest of your coun- 
try? Is it safe, after all you have seen and known, to put the least 
confidence in the assurances you receive from those, who advise you 
to re-elect him, either as to his motives for the past, or his intentions 
for the time to come? Are there not appearances which authorise 
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you to suppose, that the views of the present governor, in some 
important respects, have not coincided with the wishes or interests 
of the city? Have you not evidence, that the spirit of party, under 
his fostering influence, has risen to a height prejudicial to the char- 
acter and welfare of the state? Has not your immediate advantage 
been recently hazarded, in an essential point, by the excess of that 
spirit? And have you any rational prospect of allaying it, but by a 
change in the person of the chief magistrates? These, Fellow Citizens, 
are serious question. Ponder them well, and act accordingly. Let 
every man, who believes a change necessary, step forward with the 
INDEPENDENCE of a FREEMAN and lend his aid! 

By order of the Committee, 

Alexander Hamilton, Chairman. 
Tuesday, April 28. 


The New-York Daily Gazette, April 28, 1789. 


From Jonathan Lawrence, Junior * 
[New York] Monday Morning May 4th. 1789 


Dear Sir 
The father of his Country being now Invested with the full 
powers of his Office, I presume he will therefore very soon make 
the necessary Arrangements in the Revenue, let me entreat you 
therefore my Dear friend to exert yourself for me, with the Presi- 
dent, the Number of Applicants I find are so very many, that it will 
be necessary to be early for fear of disappointments. Excuse me my 
Dear Coll Hamilton for my repeated Applications. I hope my truly 
necessitous Situation will be an Ample Apology therefor, Unless I 
obtain some Official Employ I must see myself and family distressed, 
and that very soon. I am at this moment in a State (from my Mis- 
fortunes) that rends my very Soul, and without a prospect, save that 
of your friendship on which I place a fond reliance, provided you 
find a Petition from me Requisite will you Give me the Necessary 
Information. I am with Respect Your Very Humble Servant 
Jonathan Lawrence Junr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Jonathan Lawrence, Jr., (to be distinguished from Jonathan Lawrence, 
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who at this time was chairman of an Antifederalist committee to promote the 
election of George Clinton and, in that capacity, was H’s antagonist in the 
election campaign) had served in the American Revolution first as a lieutenant 
in Malcolm’s Additional Continental Regiment and finally as a captain in the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Lawrence’s letter was not sent to H until May 6, 1789 (see Lawrence to H, 
May 6, 1789). 


To George Washington * 
[New York, May 5, 1789] 


Dr. Sir 
In conformity to the intimation you were pleased to honor me 
with on 2 evening last I have reflected on the etiquette 


proper to be observed by the President and now submit the ideas 
which have occurred to me on the subject.’ 

The public good requires as a primary object that the dignity of 
the office should be supported. Whatever is essential to this ought to 
be pursued though at the risk of partial or momentary dissatisfaction. 
But care will be necessary to avoid extensive disgust or discontent. 
Men’s minds are prepared for a pretty high tone in the demeanour 
of the Executive; but I doubt whether for so high a tone as in the 
abstract might be desireable. The notions of equality are yet in my 
opinion too general and too strong to admit of such a distance being 
placed between the President and other branches of the government 
as might even be consistent with a due proportion. The following 
plan will I think steer clear of extremes and involve no very material 
inconveniences. 

I The President to have a levee day once a week for receiving 

visits. An hour to be fixed at which it shall be understood that he 

will appear and consequently that the visitors are previously to be 
ADf, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. This letter is endorsed in H’s handwriting: “Original draft containing the 


substance of a letter to the President dated May 5. 89.” 

2. Space left blank in MS. 

3. This sentence indicates that Washington’s request concerning the “eti- 
quette proper to be observed by the President” was made orally rather than in 
a letter. Although on May 10, 1789, Washington wrote “Queries on a Line of 
Conduct to be Pursued by the President”? (GW, XXX, 319-21), there is no 
evidence that these queries were sent to H on that date. In the Washington 
Papers, Library of Congress, there is a wrapper on which Washington wrote: 
“Sentiments of the Vice-President—Mr. Jay & Colo Hamilton—On a line of 
Conduct most eligible to be pursued by the President of ye US.” This wrapper, 
however, contains only John Adams’s reply to Washington’s questions. 
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assembled. The President to remain half an hour, in which time 
he may converse cursorily on indifferent subjects with such per- 
sons as shall strike his attention, and at the end of that half hour 
disappear. Some regulation will be hereafter necessary to designate 
those who may visit. A mode of introduction through particular 
officers will be indispensable. No visits to be returned. 

II The President to accept no invitations: and to give formal en- 

tertainments only twice or four times a year on the anniversaries 

of important events in the revolution. If twice, the day of the 
declaration of Independence, and that of the inauguration of the 

President, which completed the organization of the Constitution, 

to be preferred; if four times, the day of the treaty of alliance 

with france & that of the definitive treaty with Britain to be added. 

The members of the two houses of the legislature Principal officers 

of the Government Foreign ministers and other distinguished 

strangers only to be invited. The numbers form in my mind an 
objection—But there may be separate tables in separate rooms. 

This is practiced in some European Courts. I see no other method 

in which foreign Ministers can with propriety be included in any 

attentions of the table which the President may think fit to pay. 

III The President on the levée days either by himself or some 

Gentleman of his household to give informal invitations to family 

dinners on the days of invitation. Not more than six or eight to be 

invited at a time & the matter to be confined essentially to mem- 
bers of the legislature and other official characters. The President 
never to remain long at table. 

I think it probable that the last article will not correspond with 
the ideas of most of those with whom Your Excellency may converse 
but on pretty mature reflection I believe it will be necessary to re- 
move the idea of too immense an inequality, which I fear would 
excite dissatisfaction and cabal. The thing may be so managed as 
neither to occasion much waste of time, nor to infringe on dignity. 

It is an important point to consider what persons may have access 
to Your Excellency on business. The heads of departments will of 
course have this privilege. Foreign Ministers of some descriptions will 
also be intitled to it. In Europe I am informed ambassadors only 
have direct access to the Chief Magistrate. Something very near what 
prevails there would in my opinion be right. The distinction of rank 
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between diplomatic characters requires attention and the door of 
access ought not to be too wide to that class of persons. I have 
thought that the members of the Senate should also have a right of 
individual access on matters relative to the public administration. In 
England & France Peers of the realm have this right. We have none 
such in this Country, but I believe that it will be satisfactory to the 
people to know that there is some body of men in the state who 
have a right of continual communication with the President. It will 
be considered as a safeguard against secret combinations to deceive 
him. 

I have asked myself—will not the representatives expect the same 
privilege and be offended if they are not allowed to participate with 
the Senate? There is sufficient danger of this, to merit consideration. 
But there is a reason for the distinction in the constitution. The 
Senate are coupled with the President in certain executive functions; 
treaties and appointments. This makes them in a degree his constitu- 
tional counsellors and gives them a peculiar claim to the right of 
access. On the whole, I think the discrimination will be proper & 
may be hazarded. 

I have chosen this method of communication, because I understood 
Your Excellency, that it would be most convenient to you. The un- 
studied and unceremonious manner of it will I hope not render it the 
less acceptable. And if in the execution of your commands at any 
time I consult frankness and simplicity more than ceremony or pro- 
fession, I flatter myself you will not on that account distrust the 
sincerity of the assurance I now give of my cordial wishes for your 
personal happiness and the success of your administration. I have the 
honor to be with the highest respect 

Your Excellency’s Most Obedient & humble servant 


From George Washington 
New York, May sth. 1789 


Dear Sir 

I beg you to accept my unfeigned thanks for your friendly com- 
munications of this date—and that you will permit me to entreat a 
continuation of them as occasions may arise. 
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The manner chosen for doing it, is most agreeable to me. It is my 
wish to act right; if I err; the head & not the heart, shall, with justice, 
be chargeable. With sentiments of sincere esteem & regard 

Iam Dear Sir Your Obedt Servt. Go: Washington 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress, LC, George Washington Papers, 
Library of Congress. 


From Jonathan Lawrence, Junior * 
New York, May 6th. 1789 
Sir 
I have been at a stand whether to forward to you the Enclosed, or 
not, for fear you might Imagine me troublesome. Necessity has at 
length over Come my delicate feelings, and I have concluded to 
transmit it to you, with an Anxious hope that you will Interest your- 
self in behalf of Old Servant to his Country, who has sacrificed health 
and fortune to Serve his Country and now finds himself reduced to 
Circumstances very Unpleasant, and whose only prospect now lies 
in the hope that his friends will procure him some Public Employ to 
Enable him to Support himself with some degree of Decency. 
I have the Honor to Subscribe myself, Your Very Humble 
Servant J Lawrence Junr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. For background to this letter, see Lawrence to H, May 4, 1789. 


To Walter Livingston * 
[New York] May 18. 1789 


Dr Sir 

The interview between us yesterday was altogether unexpected. 
I thought it proper to be candid. But I trust you will consider what 
I said as confidential. I mean to consult mutual friends; and to act 
agreeably to the most scrupulous delicacy. My final determination 
shall be communicated. 

If Whatever may be the issue it shall not be my fault, if it causes 
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any interruption of that friendly understanding which has hitherto 


subsisted between us. 
I remain with regard Yr obed ser A Hamilton 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1, Livingston was a member of the Board of Treasury. 


From Philip Schuyler 
Albany May 2oth 1789 


My dear Sir 

Your letter by last nights post is come to hand, but not that rela- 
tive to the Election in the Southern district.1 

If there is a majority of 300 in our favor in the Southern district, 
indeed if the votes there are ballanced, we have every reason to 
conclude that we shall be victors.2 We have Accounts here that at 
the poles in some parts of Westchester and Orange the tickets for 
Governor Lieut Governor & Senators were taken separately. If this 
viciates those poles, I believe It will be favorable to Yates as probably 
the Majority in Orange against him was greater than that for him 
in Westchester. 

We are told affidavits have been sent from hence that the ballots 
in the East manor of Rensselaer were not sufficiently rolled up. Mr 
Rensselaer * Informs me that Counter affidavits can be procured If 
necessary, but I believe the canvassers cannot pay any Attention to 
Either, as It appears to me that the Inspectors at the poles are to be 
Judges of that matter. 

The president has favored me with a very polite letter which I 
received by the post before the last. 

Your anxiety that the Harmony of the family should be compleat, 
affords me the most pleasing sensations and I am happy that I can 
assure you that your wishes have been anticipated at least as far as 
immediately depends on me. Philip * has visited me since his return 
from England he is returned to his wife with a message from me that 
will afford her comfort & confidence in my friendly intentions to- 
wards her. I have charged him to bring her here immediately on the 
Arrival of his Mother & Sisters—and since the receipt of yours and 
Angelicas® letter announcing that she is to come by land, I have 
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written Philip and Sally ® to accompany their Sister home. Mrs. 
Schuyler before she left this was persuaded that It 7 could answer no 
one valuable purpose to continue unreconciled I encouraged the 
sentiment And trust in a perfect reconciliation on her part. 

I sincerely wish better health and believe that a relaxation from 
business would tend to restore It and wish you If possible to find 
time to come up with my Eliza I wish here as many of my Children 
together as possible. It is a natural wish at any time of life, and when 
one is in perfect health but is increased by other motives In such a 
valetudinarian as I am, I am not yet rid of Gouty swellings and 
rigidity in the Joints but I suffer most from the Gravel which is so 
severe as to Occasion frequent discharges of blood by urine, and 
constantly by Stools. 

Embrace my Eliza & the Children for me. Yours ever Affec- 
tionately &tc P Schuyler 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letters not found. 

2. The New York State elections had begun on April 28. Schuyler, like H, 
was a supporter of Robert Yates for the governorship. 


3. Stephen Van Rensselaer was proprietor of the Van Rensselaer manor and 
was Schuyler’s son-in-law. 


4. Presumably Philip Jeremiah Schuyler, Philip Schuyler’s son. 


5. Angelica Schuyler Church, who recently had returned to the United 
States from England. 


6. Presumably Sarah Rutsen Schuyler, wife of Philip Jeremiah Schuyler. 
7. In the MS there is an “I” following the word “It,” which Schuyler ap- 
parently forgot to cross out. 


James Barcklay to Alexander Hamilton and 
Balthazar De Haert* 


Brookhaven [New York] May 22, 1789. “The Cases between 
Wells, and Wickham, & myself have been long enough in Court to 
have been determined, yet by fraudulent delays I know not how 
they stand. . . . I mean not to direct, but to desire proper care to 
be taken to prevent fraudulent tricks and delays, so that I may have 
my Money which they mean to cheat me out of. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. The last name of H’s and De Haert’s correspondent has been torn from 
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the MS. The “James” who wrote the letter must have been James Barcklay, 
for in H’s legal file (Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress) there are papers 
on a case between James Barcklay and William Wickham. 

De Haert was H’s law partner. 


From Samuel Loudon * 
New York, the 22d May 89 
Sir, 

Tho’ you may have no predilection to serve one printer more than 
another, as all of them, may have been obliging to you—yet, give me 
leave to mention a few Arguments, which I shall offer to convince 
you that my claims are better founded than some others, now candi- 
dates for the public printing.? 

1. I have one of the best offices in this City—consequently, having 
good hands, can do Printing work, as well, and as expeditiously as 
any other Printer. 

2. I lost much during the War, took a decided part in behalf of the 
Country.? Did some of the Competition so—nay the reverse—lost 
nothing—but gained. 

3. [have a large Family of Children to support—some of them none. 
4. I have lost the State printing, tho’ but of little advantage, yet it 
was worth a little—* for the sole reason, because I took sides with 
the Federalists. I had been told during last summer, that I would 
have the printing business for that very reason. I mention this cir- 
cumstance to you to excite your friendship and exertion in my be- 
half. I was often told during the summer that for Printing Publius in 
my Paper® I wou’d loose the S. Printing. M.S.° offered to lay me 
£10.5. | would loose it. 

The Committee of Congress have met, received the Proposals of 
the Printers—the cheapest, or those best liked and recommended will 
get the Work.? Monday morning the Committee will meet again 
on the business, after which a report will be made to the Houses, and 
the Printer fixed on. I beg the favour that you may speak to some of 
the Members. Mr. Lawrence ® will befriend me I expect little assist- 
ance from any other Members. I’m unacquainted with most of them, 
and have not the talent of fawning. 

Give me leave to mention one circumstance here which perhaps 
(as well as Mr. Troup)® you was made to believe, that we could not 
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have printed Publius as well as Mc.Lean.! Mr. T. told me so. It is 
true he McL. had the profit of printing it—the preference was given 
to him—but be assured, we could have printed it as well, and as 
expediciously as he did. 

I have made free to write you a few lines on the head of my Print- 
ing for the Public, and told you as the matter now stands with the 
Committee, and request you will befriend me a Jittle. If I obtain the 
Work, it may be permanent. I need it—my Family is large and losses 
many. I want to live in the World an honest Man. Iam, sir Your 
most Obt. servt Saml Loudon 


A. Hamilton Esqr. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Loudon, a native of Ireland who had come to America before the Revolu- 
tion, established The New-York Packet, and the American Advertiser, in 
January, 1776. During the British occupation of New York City he published 
his paper at Fishkill, New York; he returned to New York City soon after 
the British evacuation. 

2. The rivalry for the public printing contract of the newly formed United 
States government was keen. In May, 1789, all the leading New York printers 
—Archibald McLean, Francis Childs, Thomas Greenleaf, Samuel Loudon, and 
John Fenno—applied for the contract. 

SI telats) SAKOLKS) 

4. The laws of New York State had been printed in 1789 by Loudon. Francis 
Childs, editor of The [New York] Daily Advertiser, received the job for the 
following year. 

5. The Federalist essays, signed “Publius,” had appeared in The New-York 
Packet. 

6. Probably Melancton Smith. 

7, See note 2. 

8. John Laurance, recently elected congressman from New York City whose 
campaign had been actively supported by H. 

9. Robert Troup, a New York lawyer and friend of H, was occasionally as- 
sociated with H in legal work. 

10. The Federalist had been published by John McLean, editor of The [New 
York] Independent Journal: or, the General Advertiser (The Federalist: A 
Collection of Essays, Written in Favour of the New Constitution, As Agreed 
Upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. In Two Volumes [New 
York: Printed and Sold by J. and A. McLean, No. 41, Hanover-Square. 
MDCCLXXXVIII]). 


To Elizabeth Hamilton 
[May 28, 1789] 


Tam miserable My beloved angel that I cannot yet come to you; 
but this abominable business still detains us & will do it for some 
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days.* I would willingly endure the fatigue of a journey to visit you, 
if it were but for a minute; but such is my situation and the expecta- 
tion of those for whom I act, that I cannot get away for an hour. It 
cannot however much longer keep me from my beloved; and the 
moment I can I will fly to your bosom. 

Engage the house on the conditions you mention.? When I come 
to town I will examine the title and advance the money, if I find no 
legal incumbrance & impediment. Tell Mr. Barkeley this. Blessing 
without number upon you and my little ones. 


Adieu 
May 28. 1789 


AL[S], Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The “abominable business” which had detained H must have occurred 
outside of New York City. It probably was a case at some county court, for 
the Supreme Court met only in January, April, July, and October. 

2. What house H wished to obtain cannot be determined. In 1789 he lived at 
57 Wall Street, and his office was at 58 Wall Street. He may have been nego- 
tiating for the purchase of a new house, a negotiation which he dropped when 
he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury because of the imminence of the 
departure of the Federal government to Philadelphia. On the other hand, H 
may have been renting a house for his sister-in-law, Angelica Church, who 
recently had arrived in the United States from England. 

3. Probably James Barclay, an auctioneer whose business was conducted at 
14 Hanover Square. 


From Robert Smith * 


Baltimore, May 31, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of a letter from 
Hamilton ? enclosing “a Bond from Mrs. Hammond of Baltimore to 
Thomas & Richard Lee * of Leeds bearing date the 2oth. Sepr. 1788.” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Smith was practicing law in Baltimore at the time this letter was written. 
In 1801, he was appointed Secretary of the Navy by Thomas Jefferson. 

2. Letter not found. 

3. See “Cash Book,” March 1, 1782-1791, note 115. 


From Susanna, Ruth, Joseph, Nelly, 
and Jobn Cockle * 


New York, June 12, 1789. Authorize Hamilton to “become secur- 
ity to Mr Robert Boyd for a Certain Sum of money left us as a 
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Legacy by our late Grand Father John Cockle of Jamaica on Long 
Island.” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. Fe ! 
1. At the bottom of the letter is a bond in the writing of H and signed by 
John Cockle. 


From Josiah Crane * 


New York, June 12, 1789. “. . . [During the American Revolu- 
tion] I Lodgd. at piramus in New Jersey. Early the Next morning we 
were Alarmd. by a party of the British, where I narrowly Escapd. 
with my life, and was Deprived of all I had in the World Except a 
few Loan office Certificates. . . . lam now A Ruind. man, and if my 
Country Shoud. not think that I merit Some Little Relief for the 
Support of my famaly, God knows what will become of us. .. . I 
shall . . . Conclude, With Beging you do What you think is Neces- 


oP) 


sary. ... 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Before the American Revolution Crane had been a merchant in the West 
Indies. 


From Morgan Lewis * 
Rhinebeck [New York] 24th. June 89 


Dear sir. 

Tam informed the Inhabitants of New York have it in Contempla- 
tion to make Mr King one of our Senators.? Under this Persuasion I 
have thrown it out in Conversation to several of the Country Mem- 
bers & have found it very generally disapproved of, so much so, 
that I am satisfied it cannot at present be accomplished. I am afraid, 
too, it would interfere with the Appointment of Genl. Schuyler,* 
in this Way. Many Persons think we are bound to support Judge 
Yates, in Order to convince the public, that our only Object in 
pushing him for the Government, was not merely the removal of 
Mr. Clinton.* This may operate with many as a Reason for support- 
ing the Judge against the General. How will it answer to try the 
old Chief for the Southern District.> This I imagine will give pretty 
general Satisfaction. The old Gentleman will be provided for, and 
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Judge Yates satisfied with stepping into the Chief Justice’s Chair. 
Give me your Sentiments upon this subject, and also upon the Mode 
most proper to be adopted in the Appointment of Senators. 

Mrs. L Joins in comps. to Mrs. H. with Dr sir Your Friend & 
hume Servt Morn. Lewis 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Lewis was a candidate for the New York Assembly in the election of 1789. 

2. Since the thirteenth session of the New York legislature had failed to 
agree on the method of electing United States Senators, New York was at 
this time unrepresented in the Senate. 

Rufus King had recently moved from Massachusetts to New York. 

3. Philip Schuyler. 

4. Governor George Clinton had defeated Robert Yates by 429 votes in the 
recent New York gubernatorial election. 

5. Presumably Richard Morris, chief justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. 


From William Hull * 


Newton [Massachusetts] June 29, 1789. Requests Hamilton to 
accept “Mr. Charles Jackson, Son of General Michael Jackson,” as 
a law clerk. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Hull, after service in the American Revolution, practiced law in Newton, 
Massachusetts. 


Eulogy on Nathanael Greene * 
[New York, July 4, 1789] 


Eulogium on the late Major General Greene 
There is no duty that could have been assigned to me by this 
Society, which I should execute with greater alacrity than the one 


AD, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Greene died on June 19, 1786, at “Mulberry Grove,” his Georgia plantation, 
which had been given to him by the state in appreciation for his services 
during the American Revolution. 

The best available description of the meeting of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati at which H delivered this eulogy was taken by I. N. Phelps Stokes 
(Iconography of Manhattan, V, 1251) from contemporary newspapers. The 
account reads as follows: 

“Members of ‘Society of the Cincinnati of the State of New York’ and other 
state societies at present in the city met together at the City Tavern. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the president ‘with the congratulations of the 
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Tam now called upon to perform. All the motives capable of interest- 
ing an ingenuous and feeling mind conspire to prompt me to its execu- 
tion. To commemorate the talents virtues and exploits of great and 
good men is at all times a pleasing task to those, who know how to 
esteem them. But when such men to the title of superior merit join 
that of having been the defenders and guardians of our country— 
when they have been connected with us as companions in the same 
dangers, sufferings, misfortunes and triumphs—when they have been 
allied to us in the still more endearing character of friends—we recal 
the ideas of their worth with sensations, that affect us yet more 
nearly, and feel an involuntary propensity to consider their fame as 
our own. We seem to appropriate to ourselves the good they have 
acquired, and to share in the very praise we bestow. 

In entering upon a subject in which Your feelings as well as my 
own are so deeply concerned—however it might become me to 
follow examples of humility—I shall refrain from a practice perhaps 
not less laudable, than it is common—I cannot prevail upon myself 
to check the current of your sensibility by the cold formalities of an 
apology for the defects of the Speaker. These can neither be con- 
cealed nor extenuated by the affectation of diffidence: Nor even by 
the genuine concessions of conscious inability. Tis your command, 
and the reverence we all bear to the memory of him of whom I am 
to speak, that must constitute my excuse and my claim to your 
indulgence. Did I even possess the powers of Oratory, I should with 
reluctance attempt to employ them upon the present occasion. The 
native brilliancy of the diamond needs not the polish of art: The 


day,’ and from thence to proceed to the vice-president, and the speaker of the 
house of representatives. An address was made to the president, to which he 
replied. The Society of the Cincinnati then ‘proceeded in procession attended 
by Col. Bauman’s regiment of artillery and band of music (whose appearance 
was truly martial) to St. Paul’s church, where in the presence of a most re- 
spectable and brilliant audience, an elegant eulogium on Major General Nathaniel 
Greene was delivered by Col. Alexander Hamilton. The society on this oc- 
casion were honored by the presence of the Lady and Family of the Presi- 
dent, his indisposition (the inconvenience of which thanks be to Heaven are 
nearly surmounted) prevented his personal attendance—the Vice-President and 
ladies of his family, the senate, the speaker and the house of representatives.’ ” 

Except for indicating textual changes, no attempt has been made to annotate 


H’s eulogy. The speech was designed more to exalt Greene than to give an ac- 
curate account of his life. 
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conspicuous features of preeminent merit need not the coloring 
pencil of imagination nor the florid decorations ? of Rhetoric. 

From you who knew and loved him, I fear not the imputation of 
flattery or enthusiasm when I indulge an expectation that the mame 
of Greene will at once awaken in your minds the images of whatever 
is noble and estimable in human nature. The fidelity of the portrait 
I shall draw will therefore have nothing to apprehend from your 
sentence. But I dare not hope that it will meet with equal justice 
from all others or that it will intirely escape the cavils of ignorance 
and the shafts of envy. For high as this great man stood in the estima- 
tion of his Country, the whole extent of his worth was little known. 
The situations in which he has appeared though such as would have 
measured the faculties and exhausted the resources of men who 
might justly challenge the epithet of great, were yet incompetent to 
the full display of those various rare and exalted endowments, with 
which nature only now and then decorates a favorite as if with in- 
tention to astonish mankind. 

As a man the virtues of Greene are admitted; as a patriot he holds 
a place in the foremost rank; as a statesman he is praised; as a soldier 
he is admired. But in the two last characters especially in the last but 
one his reputation falls far below his desert. It required a longer 
life and still greater opportunities to have enabled him to exhibit in 
full day the vast, I had almost said the enormous powers of his 
mind. The termination of the American war not too soon for his 
wishes nor for the welfare of his country, but too soon for his glory, 
put an end to his military carreer. The sudden termination of his life 
cut him off from those scenes, which the progress of a new immense 
and unsettled empire could not fail to open to the complete exertion 
of that universal and pervading genius, which qualified him not less 
for the senate, than for the field. 

In forming our estimate, nevertheless of his character, we are not 
left to supposition and conjecture. We are not left to vague indica- 
tions or uncertain appearances which partiality might varnish? or 
prejudice discolour. We have a succession of deeds as glorious as 


2. In the MS, H wrote “florid decorations” over “tinsel embellishments.” 
In the margin at this point H wrote the word “florid” and under that, the word 
“flowery.” 

3. H wrote the word “varnish” above the word “embellish.” 
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they are unequivocal to attest his greatness and perpetuate the 
honors of his name. 

It is an observation as just as it is common that in those great 
revolutions which occasionally convulse society human nature never 
fails to be brought forward in its brighest as well as in its blackest 
colors: And it has very properly been ranked not among the least 
of the advantages which compensate for the evils they produce, that 
they serve to bring to light talents and virtues which might other- 
wise have languished in obscurity or only shot forth a few scattered 
and wandering rays. Nathaniel Greene descended from reputable 
parents, but not placed by birth in that elevated rank, which under a 
monarchy is the only sure road to those employments, that give ac- 
tivity and scope to abilities, must in all probability have contented 
himself with the humble lot of a private citizen, or at most with the 
contracted sphere of an elective office, in a colonial and dependent 
government, scarcely conscious of the resources of his own mind, 
had not the violated rights of his country called him to act a part 
on a more splendid and a more ample theatre. Happily for America 
he hesitated not to obey the call. The vigor of his genius correspond- 
ing with the importance of the prize to be contended for, overcame 
the natural moderation of his temper; and though not hurried on by 
enthusiasm, but animated by an enlightened sense of the value of free 
government, he chearfully resolved to stake his fortune his hopes his 
life and his honor upon an enterprise of the danger of which he knew 
the whole magnitude in a cause which was worthy of the toils and 
of the blood of heroes. 

The sword having been appealed to at Lexington as the Arbiter of 
the controversy between Great Britain & America, Greene shortly 
after marched at the head of a Regiment to join the American forces 
at Cambrige; determined to abide the awful decision. 

He was not long there before the discerning eye of the American 
Fabius marked him out as the object of his confidence. His abilities 
intitled him to a preeminent share in the Councils of his Chief. He 
gained it and he preserved it amidst all the chequered varieties of 
military vicissitude, and in defiance of all the intrigues of jealous and 
aspiring rivals. 

As long as the measures which conducted us safely through the 
first most critical stages of the war shall be remembered with ap- 
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probation— As long as the enterprises of Trenton and Princeton 
shall be regarded as the dawnings of that bright day, which after- 
wards broke forth with such resplendent lustre— As long as the 
almost magic operations of the remainder of that memorable Winter 
distinguished not more by these events than by the extraordinary 
spectacle of a powerful army straitened within narrow limits by the 
phantom of a military force, and never permitted to transgress those 
limits with impunity, i7 which skill supplied the plan & means and 
disposition was the substitute for an army— As long I say as these 
operations shall continue to be the objects of curiosity and wonder— 
So long ought the name of Greene to be revered by a Grateful Coun- 
try. To attribute to him a portion of the praise which is due as well 
to the formation as to the execution of the plans that affected these 
important ends, can be no derogation from that wisdom and mag- 
nanimity which knew how to select and embrace councils worthy 
of being pursued. The Counsels of a Henry were never tarnished 
by the obligations he acknowleged * to a Sully. 

It would be an unpleasing task and therefore I forbear to lift the 
veil from off those impotent Councils, which by a formal vote had 
decreed an undisturbed passage to an enemy retiring from the fairest 
fruits of his victories to seek an asylum from impending danger, 
disheartened by retreat, dispirited by desertion, broken by fatigue, 
retiring through woods defiles and morasses in which his discipline 
was useless, in the face of an army superior in numbers, elated by 
pursuit and ardent to signalise their courage. Tis enough for the 
honor of Greene to say that he left nothing unessayed to avert and 
to frustrate so degrading a resolution. And it was happy for Amer- 
ica that the man, whose reputation could not be wounded without 
wounding the cause of his Country, had the noble fortitude to 
rescue himself and the army he commanded from the disgrace with 
which they were both menaced by the characteristic imbecility of a 
Council of War. 

Unwilling to do more than merely to glance at a scene in which 
the meritorious might be involved with the guilty in promiscuous 
censure here let me drop the Curtain and invite You to accompany 
me to the Heights of Monmouth. There let me recall to your in- 
dignant view the flower of the American infantry flying before an 
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enemy that scarcely dared to pursue—vanquished without a blow— 
vanquished by their obedience to the command of a leader who 
meditated their disgrace. Let me contrast with this the conduct of 
your Greene—the calm intrepidity and unshaken presence of mind 
with which he seconded the dispositions of his General to arrest the 
progress of the disorder and retrieve the fortune of the day. Let me 
recall to your recollection that well timed and happy movement on 
the left of the enemy by which he so materially contributed to de- 
ciding the dubious event of the conflict and turning the hesitating 
scale of victory. 

From the heights of Monmouth I might lead you to the plains of 
Springfield there to behold the Veteran Knyphaussen at the head of 
a veteran army baffled and almost beaten by a general without an 
army—aided or rather embarrassed by small fugitive bodies of vol- 
unteer militia, the mimicry of soldiership! 

But it would ill become me to detain you in the contemplation of 
objects diminutive in comparison with those that are to succeed. 
Hitherto we have seen the illustrious Greene acting in a subordinate 
capacity the faint glimmerings of his fame absorbed and lost in the 
superior rays of a Washington. Happy was it for him to have been 
called to a more explicit station. Had this never been the case, the 
future historian perplexed between the panygeric of friends and the 
satire of enemies might have doubted in what colors to draw his true 
character. Accident alone saved a Greene from so equivocal a fate; a 
reflection which might damp the noble ardor of emulation and check 
the towering flight of conscious merit. 

The defeat of Campden and the misfortune of Gates opened the 
carreer of victory and of Glory to Greene. Congress having re- 
solved upon a successor to the former the choice was left to the 
Commander in Chief and fell upon the latter. In this destination, 
honorable in proportion as it was critical, he acquiesced with the 
mingled emotions of a great mind—impelled by a sense of duty— 
allured by the hope or fame—apprised of the danger and precarious- 
ness of the situation, yet confident of its own strength and ani- 
mated by the magnitude of the object for which it was to be 
exerted. 

Hence forth we are to view him on a more exalted eminence. He 
is no longer to figure in an ambiguous or secondary light—He is to 
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shine forth the artificer of his own glory—the leader of armies and 
the deliverer of states! 

To estimate properly the value of his services it is necessary to 
recur to the situation of the Southern extremity of the Union at the 
time he entered upon the command in that Quarter—Georgia and 
South Carolina subdued and overrun, the spirit of their people de- 
jected and intimidated, the flame of resistance scarcely kept alive by 
the transient gleams of a few expiring embers: North Caroliana dis- 
tracted by the still recent effects of internal commotion, dreading 
the hostility of a considerable part of its own citizens, the depending 
for its exertions on the tried valour and patriotism of the rest more 
than on the energy of a feeble and ill organised government: Virginia 
debilitated by the excessive efforts of its early zeal and by the dissipa- 
tion of its revenues and forces in domestic projects > incumbered by 
a numerous body of slaves bound by all the laws of injured ® hu- 
manity to hate their Masters—deficient in order and vigour in its 
administration—and relying wholly for immediate defence against 
threatened invasion on the resources of a Country extensive populous 
and fertile to be put in motion by the same ardent and magnanimous 
spirit which first lighted up the opposition to Great Britain and set 
the glorious example of resistance to America. 

In such a situation what was to be hoped? What was to be hoped 
from a General without troops without magazines, without money? 
A man of less depth of penetration or force of soul than Greene 
would have recoiled at the prospect; but he far from desponding 
undertook the arduous task with firmness—with a firmness which 
was the result of a well informed estimate of a situation perilous but 
not desperate. He knew how much was to be expected from the 
efforts of men contending for the rights of man. He knew how 
much was to be performed by capacity courage and perseverance. 

Not to be disconcerted by the most complicated embarrassments 
nor the most discouraging prospects, he began before he entered 
upon the duties of the field by adjusting the outlines of the plan 
which was to regulate his future conduct; a plan conceived with so 
much wisdom and so perfect a judgment of circumstances, that he 

5. H wrote “in Indian hostilities” in the margin, obviously intending to 
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never had occasion to depart from it in the progress of his subsequent 
operations. This alone might suffice to form the eulogium of his 
genius and to demonstrate that he was an accomplished master in 
the science of military command! 

His next care was to endeavour to impress the neighbouring states 
with a proper sense of their situation in order to induce them with 
system and effect to furnish the succors of which he stood in need. 
To urge the collection and accelerate the arrival of these as well as 
to repel any invasion to which the state might be exposed, he sta- 
tioned in Virginia the Baron De Steuben an officer who merited 
and possessed“ his confidence, and having made these preliminary 
arrangements he hastened to put himself at the head of the incon- 
siderable remains of the Southern army, which he joined at Charlotte 
on the borders of North Carolina destitute of every thing but 
courage and an unconquerable attachment to the cause they had 
espoused. 

To enter into a particular detail of the operations by which the 
Southern states were rescued from conquest and desolation, and the 
last project of Britain for the subjugation of America frustrated 
would be to assume the Province of the historian. This neither the 
occasion, nor any reasonable claim to your indulgence would jus- 
tify. A general sketch is all that can with propriety be attempted & 
shall lim(it) my endeavours. 

To supply a necessitous army by coertion and yet maintain the 
confidence and good will of the coerced, this was among the first 
and not the least of the difficulties to be surmounted. But delicate 
and difficult as was the task it was neverthess accomplished. Con- 
ducted with system moderation and Equity, even mzilitary exactions 
lost their rigor and Freemen venerated the hand that reluctantly 
stripped them of their property for their preservation. 

Having concerted the arrangements requisite to this end, Greene, 
without further delay, entered upon that busy complicated and ex- 
traordinary scene, which may truly be said to form a phcenomenon 
in war—a sience which almost continually presents us on the one 
hand with victories ruinous to the Victors, on the other with retreats 
beneficial to the vanquished—which exhibits to our admiration a 
commander almost constantly obliged to relinquish the field to his 
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adversary, yet as constantly making acquisitions upon him, beaten 
today tomorrow without a blow compelling the conqueror to re- 
nounce the very object for which he had conquered and in a manner 
to fly from the very foe he had subdued. 

Too weak with his collected strength to dispute the field with an 
enemy superior both in numbers and discipline and urged by the 
necessity of giving activity to the natural force of the Country by 
rousing the inhabitants from the state of despondency into which 
they had sunk with the prospect of succour and protection: Greene 
divided his little army into two parts one of which he sent under 
Morgan into the Western extremities of North Carolina & with the 
other marched to Hicks Creek in 8 

This movement had the desired effect. The appearance of aid 
magnified by advantages opportunely gained (though unimportant 
in themselves) rekindled the ardor of patriotic hope in the breasts 
of many, who had begun to despair, and emboldened them to resume 
their arms and again to repair to the standard of liberty. 

Sensible of the importance of counteracting this policy of the 
American General, The British Commander hesitated not about the 
part he should act. Directing his first attention towards the detach- 
ment under Morgan and meditating a decisive blow against that 
corps he committed the execution of the enterprise to Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton at the head of a thousand veterans. Tarleton 
hitherto not less the favourite of fortune, than of his chief, hastened 
to perform the welcome duty—anticipating an easy triumph over 
foes inferior both in numbers and discipline—and dreaming not of 
the reverse which was destined to confound his hopes and even to 
sully the lustre of his former fame. In the very grasp of victory, 
when not to combat but to slaughter, seemed all that remained to be 
done, the forward intrepidity of a Washington seconded by the cool 
determined bravery of a Howard snatched the trophy from his too 
eager and too exulting hand—He was discomfited and routed. The 
greater part of his followers were either killed or taken, and the re- 
maining few with himself were glad to find safety in flight. Here 
first the bright dawn of prosperity began to dispel that gloomy cloud 
which had for some time lowered over the Southern Horison! 


8. H at this point left a blank in the MS. Hicks Creek was in South Carolina 
near the North Carolina border. 
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Thunderstruck at so unexpected a disaster and ill able to spare so 
considerable a part of his force, Cornwallis resolved at every sacrifice 
to attempt the recovery of his captive troops. The trial of skilful 
exertion between the generals and of patient fortitude between the 
troops to which that attempt gave occasion was such as to render it 
difficult to pronounce to whom the palm of merit ought to be de- 
creed. Abandoning whatever might impede the celerity of his mo- 
tions Cornwallis began and urged the pursuit of the detachment 
under Morgan with a rapidity seldom equalled never surpassed. 
While on the other hand the provident and active Greene spared no 
exertion to disappoint his enterprising adversary. Anxious for the 
security of that detachment with their prisoners and desirous of 
effecting a reunion of his forces, now rendered necessary by a change 
of circumstances, he gave instant orders for the march of the body 
under his immediate command to Guilford Court House and has- 
tened in person through the country a hundred and fifty miles to 
join General Morgan whom he came up with on the banks of the 
Catawba. Thus placed in front of the enemy he was the better able 
to counteract their immediate design and to direct the cooperation 
necessary to the intended junction. So well were his measures taken 
that he succeeded in both objects. The prisoners were carried off in 
safety and Guilford Court House the destined place of rendezvous 
received and reunited the two divisions of the American army. 

Still however too weak to keep the field in the face of his enemy; 
a further retreat became inevitable. A resolution was accordingly 
taken to retire beyond the Dan. Here a new and not less arduous 
trial of skill ensued. To get between the American army and Virginia 
—intercept their supplies and reinforcements—and oblige them to 
fight on disadvantageous terms: This now became the object of 
Cornwallis. With this view he directed his march into the upper 
Country, where the Rivers were fordable with facility, flattering 
himself that the depth of the waters below and the want of boats 
would oppose insuperable obstacles to the expeditious passage of the 
American troops. To retard the progress of the British army was of 
course an indispensable policy on the part of Greene. For this pur- 
pose he practiced every expedient, which a mind full of ® resource 
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could devise. And so efficacious were the expedients he adopted that 
surmounting all the impediments in his way he completed his retreat 
across the Dan without loss of men baggage or stores. 

Such nevertheless was the energy of the pursuit that in crossing 
the three principal Rivers the Catawba the Yadken and the Dan the 
British troops in a manner trod upon the Heels of the American. In 
the passage of the last of the three, the van of the enemy’s army 
reached one shore almost at the very moment that the rear of ours 
landed on the opposite. Cornwallis upon this occasion, imitating 
Charles the 12th of Sweden, when the celebrated Schulenburgh made 
good his retreat across the Oder in spite of the utmost efforts of that 
vigorous and enterprising monarch, might with propriety have ex- 
claimed—This day at least Greene has conquered me! The art of 
retreating is perhaps the most difficult in the art of war. To have 
effected a retreat in the face of so ardent a pursuit, through so great 
an extent of country, through a country offering every obstacle, 
affording scarcely any resource, with troops destitute of every thing 
who a great part of the way left the vestiges of their march in their 
own blood, to have done all this (I say) without loss of any kind 
may without exaggeration be denominated a master piece of military 
skill and exertion. 

Disappointed in his first aim Cornwallis now retired from the Dan 
to Guilford Court House. Having driven the American army out of 
North Carolina, he flattered himself that his efforts would at least 
be productive of the advantage of an accession of force by encourag- 
ing the numerous royalists of that state to repair to his standard. 
Greene not without apprehensions that the hopes of his Competitor 
in this respect might be realized lost not a moment, after receiving a 
small reinforcement from Virginia, in recrossing the Dan to take 
post in the vicinity of the British army and interrupt their communi- 
cation with the Country. Three weeks passed in a constant scene of 
military manoevre: Cornwallis eagrally striving to bring his antago- 
nist to a action; and Greene adroitly endeavouring to elude it, yet 
without renouncing such a position as would enable him to prevent 
both supplies and reinforcements. On this occasion he played the part 
of a Turenne and he played it with complete success. The relative 
position which he took and maintained and the tragical fate of a body 
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of royalists intercepted in their way to the British army distroyed 
every prospect of that aid which they not without reason had 
promised themselves from their adherents in North Carolina. 

Virginia in the mean time awakened by the presence of danger 
exerted herself to reinforce the American army. Greene speedily 
finding himself in a condition to outnumber his adversary resolved 
to offer that battle which he had hitherto declined. He considered 
that in the existing circumstances a defeat must be to the enemy 
absolute ruin; while to him from his superiority in Cavalry united 
with other advantages it could be nothing more than a partial mis- 
fortune and must be compensated at a price which the enemy could 
not afford to pay for it. 

The two armies now equally willing to try the fortune of a 
battle met and engaged near Guilford Court house. All that could 
be expected from able disposition towards ensuring success promised 
a favourable issue to the American arms. But superior discipline 
carried it against superior numbers and superior skill. Victory de- 
creed the glory of the combat to the Britains, but Heaven con- 
firming the hopes of Greene decreed the advantage of it to the 
Americans. Greene retired: Cornwallis kept the field. But Greene 
retired only three miles and Cornwallis in three days abandonning 
the place where the laurels he had gained were a slender compensa- 
tion for the loss he had suffered, withdrew to Wilmington on the 
sea Coast. This Victory cost him a large proportion of the flower of 
his army; and it cost him a Webster. 

Here occured the problem on the right solution of which de- 
pended the fame of Greene and the fate of the Southern states. There 
was every probability that the next movement of Cornwallis would 
be toward a junction with Arnold for the invasion of Virginia. Was 
the American General to keep pac[e] with his adversary in his 
Northern Carrier in order to resist his future enterprises? Or was he 
to return into the field he had lately left to endeavour to regain 
what had been there lost? The first as the most obvious and in a 
personal light the least perilous course would have been thought 
most eligible by an ordinary mind. But the last as the wisest though 
to his own reputation the most hazard appeared preferable to the 
comprehensive eye and enterprising !° spirit of a Greene. 
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On the one hand he concluded justly that Virginia might safely be 
trusted to her own strength and resources, and to the aid which if 
necessary she might derive from the North against all the force 
which the enemy were then able to employ in that quarter. On the 
other hand he foresaw that if South Carolina & Georgia should be 
abandonn[e]d to the situation in which they then were they would 
quickly have abandonned themselves to dispair would have lost even 
the spirit of opposition and might have been rendered in several re- 
spects subservient to the future progress of their Conqueror. Under 
these impressions he determined to return into South Carolina to 
attempt the recovery of that and its neighbouring state. 

This was one of those strokes that denote superior Genius and 
constitute the sublime of war. "Iwas Scipio leaving Hannibal in 
Italy to overcome him at Carthage! 

The success was answerable to the judicious boldness of the de- 
sign. The enemy were divested of their acquisitons in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia with a rapidity which if not ascertained, would 
scarcely be credible. In the short space of two months all their posts 
in the interior of the Country were reduced. The perseverance 
courage enterprise and resource displayed by the American General 
in the course of these events commanded the admiration even of his 
enemies. In vain was he defeated in one mode of obtaining his object; 
another was instantly substituted that answered the end. In vain was 
he repulsed from before a besieged fortress; he immediately found 
other means of compelling its defenders to relinquish their strong- 
hold. Where force failed, address and stratagem still won the prize. 

Having deprived the enemy of all their posts in the interior of 
the Country and having wasted their forces in a variety of ways, 
Greene now thought himself in a condition to aim a decisive blow at 
the mutilatd remains of the British army and at least to oblige them 
to take refuge within the lines of charles Town. With this view he 
collected his forces into one body and marched to give battle to the 
enemy then stationed at the Springs of Eutaw. A general action took 
place. Animated obstinate and bloody was the contest. The front 
line of the American army, consisting of Militia, after beginning a 
brisk attack began to give way. At this critical and inauspicious junc- 
ture Greene with that collected intrepidity which never forsook him 
gave orders to the second line composed of Continentals to advance 
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to the charge with trailed arms. This order enforced by example 
and executed with matchless composure and constancy could not 
fail of success. The British Veterans shrunk from the American 
Bayonet. They were routed and pursued a considerable distance. 
Numbers of them fell into the hands of their pursuers and the re- 
mainder were threatened with a similar fate. When arriving at a 
Position which with peculiar advantages invited to a fresh stand; 
they rallied and renewed the action. In vain did the intrepid Wash- 
ington at the head of the pursuing detachment redouble the efforts 
of his valour to dislodge them from this new station. He was him- 
self wounded and made a prisoner and his followers in their turn 
compelled to retire. 

But though the enemy by an exertion of bravery, which demands 
our esteem, saved themselves from the total ruin which was ready 
to overwhelm them; they had nevertheless received too severe a 
blow, to attempt any longer to maintain a footing in the open coun- 
try. They accordingly the day following retreated towards Charles 
town; leaving behind them their wounded and a considerable quan- 
tity of arms. Here ended all serious offensive operations in the South! 
The predatory excursions which intervened between the battle of 
the Eutaw and the evacuation of Charles Town & Savannah deserve 
not a place in the catalogue of military achievements. 

But before we take leave of a scene as honorable as it was ad- 
vantageous to the American arms it behoves us to stop for a moment 
to pay the tribute of merited applause to the memory of that Gallant 
officer who at the head of the Virginia line fell in this memorable 
conflict. More anxious to the last about his Country than himself, 
in the very agonies of departing life he eagerly inquired which of 
the contending parties prevailed and having learnt that his country- 
men were victorious—He like another Epaminondas yielded up his 
last breath in this noble exclamation. Then do I die contented. Heroic 
Campbell how enviable was such a death! 

The evacuation of the two capitals of South Carolina and Georgia 
intirely restored those states to their own governments and laws. 
They now hailed the Illustrious Greene as their defender and de- 
liverer. Their gratitude was proportioned to the extent of the benefits 
resulting from his services nor did it shew itself in words only but 
was manifested by acts that did honor to their generosity. Conse- 
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crated in the affections of their citizens to the remotest posterity, the 
fame of Greene will ever find in them a more durable as well as a 
more flattering Memorial than in the proudest monuments of marble 
or brass. 

But where alas is now this consumate General, this brave soldier, 
this discerning statesman, this steady patriot, this virtuous citizen, 
this amiable man? Why could not so many talents, so many virtues, 
so many bright and useful qualities shield him from a premature 
grave? Why was he not longer spared to a country which he so 
dearly loved, which he was so well able to serve, which still seems 
so much to stand in need of his services? Why was he only allowed 
to assist in laying the foundation and not permitted to aid in rearing 
the superstructure of American greatness? Such are the inquiries, 
which our friendly, yet short sighted regrets would naturally sug- 
gest. But inquiries like these are to be discarded as presumptuous. 
Tis not for us to scan but to submit to the dispensations of heaven. 
Let us content ourselves with revering the memory, imitating the 
virtues, and as far as we dare emulating the glory of the man, whom 
neither our warmest admiration nor our fondest predilection could 
protect from the fatal shaft. And as often as we indulge our sorrow 
in his loss let us (not) fail to mingle the reflection that he has left 
behind him offspring who are the heirs to the friendship which we 
bore to the father and who have a claim from many, if not from all 
of us to cares not less than parental. 


From Robert Troup * 
[Albany, July 12, 1789] ? 


My dear friend 

I arrived here on Friday night. I can do no business with the court 
of errors so anxious is the Legislature to adjourn.’ It is generally 
thought that the appointmen(t) of Senators will be completed to- 
morrow or next day at farthest after which nothing will keep the 
members together except some Indian business which has just turned 
up. When our friends met it seems they judged it most prudent to 
consolidate their strength to prevent division. A general meeting 
took place. It was agreed unanimously to make Judge Yates*® the 
offer of a seat in the Federal Senate without any condition whatever 
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annexed to it and a committee of two was appointed to wait upon 
him with the offer. The Judge received them with great cordiality 
& requested a night to consider of the offer. The next day he re- 
turned for answer that he felt himself infinitely obliged by the kind 
attention of his friends but that he declined the offer under a per- 
suasion that it would be most prudent for him to continue in his 
present office.? Genl. Schuyler’ I hear also waited upon him & 
begged him to accept of an appointment to the Senate & declared 
that if he would consent to be a candidate for the appointment that 
no federalist in the northern district of the State would stand in op- 
position to him; but the Judge it appeared had inflexibly resolved to 
decline a change of situation. I mention these circumstances to shew 
you that the Judge has been treated with every possible delicacy 
and that instead of being displeased he is highly gratified with the 
notice which has been taken of him. This with me is a great point 
gained. Yates is unquestionably [warm] to us. They have on the 
other side offered him lately some very gross insults which have 
not made very slight impressions upon his mind to their prejudice. 
Judge Yates having declined to be a candidate for the senate our 
friends determined to ballot for the two Senators under an engage- 
ment to support totis viribus the two who had the majority. Upon 
the ballot Schuyler I understand was unanimously voted for—Duane 
had 24 votes and King 20.8 The latter instantly declined all opposi- 
tion to Duane—said he was ashamed of being opposed to him &c. and 
the matter was settled. L. Hommedieu and Genl. Morris both de- 
clared that they would not be bound by the ballot.® The reason is 
obvious—they are both extremely anxious for their own appoint- 
ment. Immediately after the ballot was finished a bill was brought 
into the assembly upon the old federal principles exactly.1° The bill 
passed without much opposition. Our majority is large enough in 
all conscience. Y esterday the bill passed the Senate with an amend- 
ment that the nomination in the first place in each house should be 
by ballot & that afterwards the appointment should be viva voce." 
This is the idea I have from several of the members. I have not seen 
the bill or amendment. Great efforts were made by Yates, Williams !” 
&c. to have the whole business determined by ballot instead of viva 
voce. The design was obvious. L. Hommedieu & Morris were 
ashamed to go fully with them into the balloting system but have 
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concluded that they might safely agree to divide it. Phil. Living- 
ston 8 thinks it cannot injure as it now stands. I have not been able 
to talk with any other senator about it. If it were not for the defec- 
tion of L. Hommedieu & Morris Schuyler and Duane would be 
appointed without difficulty. At present it is by no means certain 
that Duane will succeed. It is thought the opposition is to Duane only 
& not to Schuyler. Our friends in the Assembly remain & are likely 
to remain an unbroken phalax. Randall ™ has joined the Antifederal- 
ists with a sort of puritannical rage for liberty &c. He is an object 
of pity. He made a thundering, incoherent, and disgusting speech to 
all parties respecting the principles of the bill for the appointment of 
Senators urging the joint ballot system. It had no effect. He has 
been often found crying since & is really thought to be disordered 
in his mind. He is treated under this idea with great delicacy by 
every body but has not the weight of a feather with anybody. All 
our other members behave as near to be wished—our King is as 
much followed & attended to by all parties as ever a new light 
preacher was by his congregation. He has acquired & will maintain 
an entire ascendency in the house. He is happy in his manner—his 
language his reasoning & his choice of subjects to speak upon. Noth- 
ing but delicacy to Duane as an old inhabitant has prevented King 
from being unanimously supported by all the members of the South- 
ern district except L Hommedieu & Morris. Duane has engaged to 
resign his Mayoralty if he becomes a Senator. The Chancellor ® 
declined being a candidate. The Council of appointment 1° 


AL, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Troup, a New York City lawyer, had gone to Albany in connection with 
a case before the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and Correction of 
Errors. This court consisted of the Senate, the lieutenant governor, and the 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

2. The letter is undated. For the reasons why this letter has been dated July 
12, see note II. 

3. On June 4, 1789, Governor George Clinton issued a call for a special 
session of the thirteenth legislature to be held at Albany on July 6. In his 
opening address, the governor informed the legislature that it had been con- 
vened to elect Senators to represent New York in the Federal Congress. 

4. The “Indian business” was the appointment of civil and military officers 
for land in Montgomery County recently acquired from the Indians and the 
authorization of the use of militia to preserve order there. (See New York 
Assembly Journal, 1789, 16.) 

5. Robert Yates had been defeated for the governorship of New York in 
the recent election. 
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6. Yates was a justice of the New York Supreme Court. 

7. Philip Schuyler. 

8. James Duane and Rufus King. The ballot to which Troup is referring 
was not an official one but, as he states, a vote of “our friends,” the Federalists. 

9. Ezra L’Hommedieu and Lewis Morris were unsuccessful candidates for 
the United States Senate. See H to Rufus King, July 15, 1789, note 2. 

10. On July 9 the Assembly passed a bill providing that if the Senate and 
Assembly could not agree on the election of United States Senators, the As- 
sembly should choose one of those persons nominated by the Senate, and the 
Senate should select one of those persons nominated by the Assembly. The 
bill was passed by the Senate but vetoed by the Council of Revision on July 
15 on the grounds that no act was necessary to prescribe the mode of election 
of Senators and that the proposed act prescribed the election of Senators to 
Congress by the separate acts of the two branches of the legislature. (See New 
York Assembly Journal, 1789, 8-12, 15-17, 20-21.) 

11. The Assembly bill as amended by the Senate was again taken up in 
the lower house of the legislature on Monday morning, July 13 (New York 
Assembly Journal, 1789, 15-17). The Senate approved it on Saturday, July 11. 
Troup’s letter thus was written on Sunday, July 12. 

12. John Williams was a senator from the eastern district of New York. 

13. Philip Livingston was one of the senators from the southern district of 
New York. 

14. Presumably Robert R. Randall, a representative from the City and 
County of New York. 

15. Robert R. Livingston. 

16. The remainder of this letter is missing. 


To Rufus King 
[New York, July 15, 1789] 


My Dear Sir 

I received your letter by the last Post but one.! I immediately sat 
about circulating an idea, that it would be injurious to the City to 
have Duane elected—as the probability was, that some very unfit 
character would be his successor.2 My object was to have this 
sentiment communicated to our members. But a stop was put to my 
measures, by a letter received from Burr,* announcing that at a 
general meeting of the Foederalists of both houses Schuyler and 
Duane had been determined upon in a manner that precluded future 
attempts.* I find however by a letter from General Schuyler © re- 
ceived this day that L’hommedieu and Morris may spoil all. Troupe ° 
tells me that L’>hommedieu is opposed to you. He made our Friend 


Benson * believe that he would even relinquish himself for you. What 
does all this mean? 
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Certain matters here, about which we have so often talked, remain 
in statu quo. 
Yrs. sincerely A Hamilton 


July 15. 89 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. See Robert Troup to H, July 12, 1789. 

On June 4, 1789, Governor George Clinton issued a call for a special session 
of the thirteenth legislature to be held at Albany on July 6, 1789. In his open- 
ing address, the governor informed the legislature that it had been convened 
to elect Senators to represent New York in the Federal Congress. Although both 
houses of the legislature, elected in April, 1789, were controlled by Federalists, 
they disagreed on the choice of Senators. The Assembly named Philip Schuyler 
and James Duane over Rufus King, Lewis Morris, and Ezra L’Hommedieu. In 
the Senate Duane failed of confirmation by a vote of 9 to 10; Schuyler was 
agreed upon, 13 to 6; King was turned down, 12 to 6; and L’Hommedieu 
nominated, 11 to 7. The Assembly refused to accept L’Hommedieu and settled 
on King. When the Senate on July 16 agreed to King, the election of New 
York’s Senators was completed. See New York Senate Journal for July 6, 10, 
II, 13, 15, 16, 1789, and Assembly Journal for July 15 and 16, 1789. 

H’s letter, written from New York City on the day the election was settled, 
reached Albany after King had been chosen. 

3. Aaron Burr must have been in Albany where the legislature was in session. 

4. The decision of this meeting was accepted by the Assembly but rejected 
by the Senate. See note 2. 

5. Letter not found. 

6. Robert Troup. See Troup to H, July 12, 1789. 

7. Egbert Benson had been attorney general of New York from 1777 to 
1787. He recently had been elected to the First United States Congress. 


From John Adams * 


Richmond Hill [New York] July 21, 1789 
Sir 
Mr Charles Adams, my second son, the Bearer of this Letter, I 
beg leave to introduce to you. He took his degree at our University 
of Cambridge this year, and is destined to the Study of the Law. I 
wish to get him into some office in New York, and should give the 
Preference to yours.” 
But there are two Contingencies, one possible the other probable 
in the way. The first is that Congress may force me to Philadelphia 
or the Lord knows where: the other that you may become a Minister 
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of State, or some other Thing better or worse than the Practice of 
the Bar, but, however, incompatible with it. As it is my Intention 
that my Son shall board with me, he must follow, wherever Congress 
shall lead me. If you should leave the Bar, Some other arrangement 
must be made for him. He may go into Town, and come out, with 
me every day, and attend your office, from between ten and Eleven, 
to between three and four. When your Business presses, he may 
attend earlier or latter as you shall direct. 

If you will take him into your Office immediately, Subject to 
these Contingencies, I shall be obliged to you, and ask the favour of 
you to mention to me your Terms. The Circumstances of my Family 
and Fortune will not permit me to be generous: but it is my deter- 
mination, in every Circumstance of Life, to be just. 

With great Esteem I have the Honour to be, Sir your most obe- 
dient Servant John Adams. 


Col Hamilton. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress, LC, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston. 

1. While living in New York City, the temporary capital of the Federal 
Government, Vice President John Adams lived at “Richmond Hill,” a mansion 
on the Hudson River in what was then the outskirts of the city. His family had 
moved with him to New York. 

2. H accepted John Adams’s son. In his “Cash Book,” under date of July 20, 
1789, there appears the following entry: “John Adams. To fee for your son 
commencing his Clerkship this day.” No sum is given, but H wrote the word 
“Remitted.” See “Cash Book,” March 1, 1782-1791. 


Promissory Note from William Duer * 
[New York, July 29, 1789] 


Forty days after Date I promise to pay to Alexander Hamilton on 
order for Value received the Sum of Two thousand Specie Dollars. 


Wm. Duer.? 
New York July 29th 1789 


ADS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Duer, financier and merchant, had been appointed secretary of the Board 
of Treasury in March, 1786. He was soon to serve under H as Assistant 
Secretary of the newly organized Treasury Department. 
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2. H’s signature is on the back of the document followed by: 
“Pay the Bank of N. York 

Theods. Fowler & Co 

Bank of Newyork 

Recd. Michael Doyle” 


Receipt from John Murray * 


New York, August 15, 1789. On this date Hamilton wrote and 
Murray signed a receipt which reads as follows: “the above account 
is in consequence of directions given me by Mr. Hamilton from 
motives of Charity to provide for the burial of Abbe Mott & the 
amount is now paid to me by him Aug 15. 1789.” ? 


DS, in writing of H, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Murray was a New York City merchant. 
2. The amount of the bill which H paid for the funeral expenses was £ 4.14.9. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Nomination by 
George Washington for the Office of 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States 


New York, September 11, 1789. On this date Washington sub- 
mitted to the Senate the following nominations for the Treasury 
Department: 

“Alexander Hamilton (of New York) Secretary.1 
Nicholas Eveleigh (of So. Carolina) Comptroller.? 
Samuel Meredith (of Pensylvania) Treasurer. 
Oliver Wolcott Junr: (of Connecticut) Auditor.* 
Joseph Nourse (in Office) Register.” ® 


LS, RG 46, First Congress, 1789-1791, Executive Nominations, National Ar- 
chives. 

1. H’s appointment was approved by the Senate on the same day it was sub- 
mitted by Washington (Executive Journal, I, 25). 

2. Eveleigh had served in the Revolutionary War as deputy adjutant gen- 
eral for South Carolina and Georgia; he resigned on August 24, 1778. In 1781 
he was a member of the South Carolina House of Representatives. He served 
in the Continental Congress in 1781 and 1782. Eveleigh, whose appointment as 
comptroller was confirmed on September 11, 1789, served until his death in 


1791. 


Projet de 
M. hamilton, 
pour liqui- 
der les ar- 
rérages de 
la dette tant 
domestique 
qu’Etran- 
gére des 
Etats Unis. 
Observations 
de M. de 
Moustier a 
ce sujet. 
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3. During the Revolution Meredith served as a brigadier general of the 
Pennsylvania Militia until his resignation in 1778. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1787 and 1788. On August 1, 1789, he was appointed 
surveyor of the port of Philadelphia. Meredith’s appointment as treasurer of 
the United States was approved on September 11, 1789, and he served in this 
capacity until his resignation on December 1, 1807. ; weit 

4. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., was the son of Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut jurist 
and governor. Wolcott served during the Revolution in the quartermaster de- 
partment. In 1781 he was admitted to the bar and in 1788 was appointed comp- 
troller of public accounts in Connecticut. His appointment as auditor was ap- 
proved by the Senate on September 12, 1789. Wolcott served in this capacity 
until 1791 when he was appointed comptroller of the treasury to replace 
Eveleigh. 

5. Nourse, a resident of Virginia, had been register since 1781. His appoint- 
ment under the new government was approved on September 12, 1789. He 
served in that capacity until he retired in 1829. 


Conversation with Comte de Moustier * 
[New York, September 13, 1789] 


Le 13. de ce mois, M. Hamilton a qui j’avois été faire la veille mon 
compliment sur sa nomination a la place de Secretaire du Departe- 
ment des Finances, vint chés moi et m’entretint du projet qu il 
avoit de proposer que le Congrés fit un emprunt en hollande pour 
liquider tous les arrerages de la dette tant domestique qu’etrangere. 
Il a paru se flatter que cette affaire reussiroit et il entrevoit deja que 
le revenu des douanes joint 4 celui de quelques autres branches qu’on 
pourra creér suffira pour subvenir aux fraix du Gouvernement et a 
Pacquittement des engagemens publics annuels. Ainsi selon lui qui 
affirme que le Congrés ne doit plus chercher 4 eluder ni reculer le 
payement des dettes publiques, le Roi seroit remboursé purement et 
simplement aux termes du Contrat au moyen des sommes empruntées 
en hollande et qui pourroient étre versées au tresor Royal. Il est a 
desirer que les belles esperances de M. Hamilton se realisent. Cepen- 
dant quelque celerité qu’il apporte a cette operation elle ne peut pas 
se consommer en moins d’une année. Ce ne sera qu’a la rentrée du 
Congrés aprés l’ajournement qui aura lieu A Ja fin du mois que la 


Copy, Arch. des Aff. Etr. Corr. Pol., Etats-Unis, Vol. 34. 

1. Eleanor Frangois Elie, Comte de Moustier, was Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States from France from February, 1788, to October, 1789. This 
account of Moustier’s conversation with H was written as a report, dated 
September 17, 1789, from Moustier to Armand Marc, Comte de Montmorin 
Saint-Herem, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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premiere ouverture legale pourra s’en faire. Tout ce qu'il paroit que 
le Congrés fera avant de s’ajourner sera de prescrire au Secretaire des 
Finances de preparer un raport sur l’etat de la dette publique et sur 
les moyens d’y pourvoir. Cette resolution sera accompagnée d’une 
declaration pour faire connoitre l’intention du Congrés de remplir 
fidelement les engagemens publics. Ce n’est pas de belles paroles que 
les créanciers des Etats unis ont manqué jusqu’a present. La question 
est de savoir quels sont les moyens plutdt que les dispositions du 
Congrés. Si de nouveaux preteurs sont persuadés par les beaux 
tableaux qu’on leur presentera des ressources actuelles et futures 
des Etats unis, ce sera trés heureux pour les anciens creanciers. Au 
reste je ne doute pas que M. hamilton ne desire sincerement d’ac- 
quitter les Etats unis envers Sa Majesté. I] est né Anglois et je ne le 
crois pas trés bien disposé envers la France; il ne demanderoit pas 
mieux que d’en degager entierement cette Republique et de la mettre 
plus intimement en relation avec les Etats généraux des Pays bas, 
Alliés actuels de Angleterre. 

M. hamilton m’a demandé dans notre conversation sur la creance 
du Roi s'il n’y avoit pas eu en france une proposition de faite par une 
compagnie pour acquerir la creance du Roi sur les Etats unis.? Je 
Jui ai repondu que je l’avois oiii dire comme un bruit que rien n’au- 
torisoit et que j’en avois egalement entendu parler ici, mais que je 
n’avois rien dans mes instructions qui eut aucun rapport a ce projet; 
que tout se bornoit a me prescrire de rapeller la creance du Roi qui 
ne doute pas que les Etats unis ne remplissent leurs engagemens en- 
vers S.M.; que j’avois cependant pris sur moi, vii la situation parti- 
culiere ou j’avois trouvé les Etats unis de ne faire aucune demarche 
a ce sujet et que je m’etois borné a examiner par quel moyen on 
pourroit faciliter l’acquittement de cette dette. M. hamilton n’a pas 
fait grande attention a cette idée et il s’est renfermé dans celle qu'il 
a de payer aux termes du Contrat. Je crois qu’il ne seroit pas faché 
que le projet de trafiquer de la creance du Roi eut lieu; a en juger 
par ses rapports avec des speculateurs et agioteurs hardis et bien 
reconnus. Mais j’ai toujours pensé et j’ai eu ’honneur de Vous ob- 
server, Monseigneur, que nous n’avons pas lieu d’étre inquiets du 
remboursement des Sommes que S.M. a avancées aux Etats unis; 
quwils ont plus que les moyens suffisans pour faire honneur a leurs 


2. See William Short to H, November 30, 1789. 


Réponse de 
M. de Mous- 
tier a M. 

hamilton re- 
lative a la 

créance du 
Roi sur les 
Etats Unis. 


Motifs qui 
doivent faire 
considerer, 
comme un 
avantage po- 
litique, le 
retard qu’é- 
prouve le 
rembourse- 
ment de la 
créance de 


Sa Mté. 


la specula- 
tion dans le 
rembourse- 
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blique des 
Etats Unis, a 
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du voyage 
du Sr. Bris- 
sot de War- 
ville en 
Amerique. 
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engagemens; qu’en attendant nous pouvons considerer comme un 
avantage politique le retard qu’éprouve ce remboursement parceque 
la creance de S.M. est dans linactivité actuelle de notre commerce 
Punique chainon qui nous lie aux Etats unis, que la dignité du Roi 
et les egards dtis a Ses Alliés excluent tout arrangement avec une 
Compagnie de Capitalistes, qui voudroit se charger de cette creance; 
que les besoins de notre marine et lavantage de multiplier nos liaisons 
avec les Etats unis semblent exiger la conclusion d’un arrangement 
par lequel des munitions navales, des matures et des vivres pour nos 
Escadres seroient achetés en Amerique avec des Lettres de change 
tirées sur le Congrés pour le montant des interéts echus annuellemt. 
J'ai developpé ce plan dans le Memoire No. 3. qui accompagne ma 
Depéche du 25 Dec. der. Je ne puis que m’y referer, car je crois que 
M. hamilton n’a pas lui méme pour ses mesures la confiance qu'il 
sefforce d’inspirer aux autres. 

Quant 4 la Compagnie qui doit se former en France pour rem- 
bourser la dette publique des Etats unis, je sais que plusieurs Capi- 
talistes ont deja fait les fonds d’un million de piastres; je sais meme 
que cette spéculation a été le principal objet du voyage du Sr. Brissot 
de Warville, que Vous m’avés fait Phonneur de me recommander.® 
I] s’étoit lié trés etroitement avec le premier Commis des Finances, le 
plus grand agioteur de ce pays ci. Les constituans du Sr. Brissot ne 
peuvent avoir en vue que de speculer dans les effets publics, ce qui 
les mineroit infailliblement, ou d’acheter des terres dans l’interieur, 
dont ils ne pourroient tirer parti qu’en y envoyant des emigrans. Il 
paroit, Monseigneur, que dans un moment, ot le gout des innova- 
tions s’est repandu d’un bout du Royaume a l’autre et ot la classe 
inferieure des cultivateurs pourroit étre plus facilement excitée a 
emigrer il ne seroit gueres convenable de favoriser des speculations 
de ce genre et de leur donner une plus grande etendue en y employ- 
ant un fonds aussi considerable que la creance de Sa Mté. 


3- Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville was in the United States from July to 
December, 1788. He came as the representative of a group of Frenchmen and 
Americans who planned to purchase the debt which the United States owed 


France. This group included Daniel Parker, Andrew Craigie, and William 
Duer. 


4. William Duer. 
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To Sharp Delany 


[New York, September 13, 1789. On September 19, 1789, Delany 1 
wrote to Hamilton: “I acknowledge the recpt of Yours . . . of the 
13th Inst, one by the Post covering a Letter to the Comptrolle[r].” 
Letter not found. | 


1. Delany was appointed collector of customs at Philadelphia on August 4, 


1789. 


To Samuel Meredith 


Treasury Office 
New York September 13th. 1789. 
Sir 

Permit me to congratulate you on your appointment as Treasurer 
of the United States, and to assure you of the pleasure I feel in an- 
ticipating your co-operation with me in a station, in which a char- 
acter like yours is so truly valuable. 

I need not observe to you how important it is, that you should 
be on the ground as speedily as possible. The call for your presence 
you will be sensible, is urgent. 

Mr. Duer,’ my assistant goes to Philadelphia to procure a Loan 
from the Bank there.? He will communicate with you; and I am 
persuaded will meet with your concurrence in whatever may facil- 
itate the object of his mission. 

With sincere esteem, I am, Sir Your Obedt. servt. 

Alexander Hamilton 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Saml. Meredith Esqr. 
Treasurer of the U: States. 


LS, Mr. Alexander Hamilton, New York City. 
1. William Duer was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 1789-1790. 
2. See H to Thomas Willing, September 13, 1789. 
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Treasury Department Warrant No. 1° 
[New York, September 13, 1789] 


To the President, Directors & Company of the Bank of New York.? 
Pay to Samuel Meredith Treasurer of the United States, or Order, 
the Sum of Twenty thousand Dollars; being the Amount of a Loan 
agreed to be made by the said Bank to the Secretary at War, in pur- 
suance of an Appropriation made by an Act of Congress of the 
twentieth day of August 1789: ° for which this shall be your War- 
rant. 
Given under my Hand and 
the Seal of the Treasury on the 
thirteenth day of September 1789 
Alexander Hamilton 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Countersigned by 
Ns. Eveleigh Comptr.* 


DS, Bank of New York, New York City. 

1. During H’s tenure as Secretary of the Treasury, he signed countless war- 
rants. As they are of only routine interest, they are not included in these vol- 
umes. “Warrant No. 1” has been printed as an example. 

2. Isaac Roosevelt was president of the bank at this time. The board of di- 
rectors consisted of Samuel Franklin, William Maxwell, Robert Bowne, Nicho- 
las Low, Comfort Sands, Daniel McCormick, Joshua Waddington, Thomas 
Randall, Thomas Stoughton, William Constable, William Edgar, and John 
Murray. 

3. “An Act providing for the Expenses which may attend Negotiations or 
Treaties with the Indian Tribes, and the appointment of Commissioners for 
managing the same” (1 Stat. 54). 

4. In the margin of the warrant the following was written: 

Dollars 20.000 


Enterd in the Registers 
No. 1 Office this 13 day of 
Septemr. 17809. 
Joseph Nourse Regr. 


Lo Thomas Willing 
Treasury Department 
New York September 13th. 1789. 
Sir, 
You will probably have learned ere this reaches you, my appoint- 
ment to the Office of Secretary of the Treasury. To the acceptance 
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of this arduous trust, I have been not a little encouraged by the hope 
that my inviolable attachment to the principles which form the basis 
of public credit is so well and so generally understood as to insure 
me the confidence of those who have it most in their power to af- 
ford me support. This persuasion, and a knowledge of the disposi- 
tion which has upon all occasions marked the conduct of your in- 
stitution towards the Union have led me to flatter myself that I may 
confidently calculate upon the aid of the Bank of North America 
as one of the principal means by which I may be enabled to fulfil 
the public expectations. 

With this impression I freely have recourse to you for your as- 
sistance in a present exigency. A sum of Eighty thousand Dollars 1s 
immediately wanted. The Bank of New York have lately advanced 
Twenty thousand for another purpose; + and have agreed to advance 
a further sum of Thirty thousand. There remains Fifty to be pro- 
vided, the Loan of which I trust will not be inconvenient to you. 

As the time presses and delay might ensue in adjusting the terms 
of the requested Loan by letter, I have Mr. Duer ? my Assistant who 
will have the honor of delivering you this to make a journey to Phil- 
adelphia in order that details may be expeditiously settled. To him 
I beg leave to refer you, and need only add, that whatever arrange- 
ments he may concert with your Bank shall be strictly observed on 
my part. 

Permit me to add Sir, that in the conduct of the business of my 
Department it will always give me pleasure to promote the interest 
of the Institution over which you preside. 

With perfect esteem, I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obt. 
& hble servant, Alexr. Hamilton 

Secretary of the Treasury 


Thomas Willing Esqr. 
President of the Bank of 
North America 


Sparks Transcript, Harvard College Library. 

1. See “Treasury Department Warrant No. 1,” September 13, 17809. 

2. H presumably meant to write “I have asked Mr. Duer” or “I have re- 
quested Mr. Duer.” 
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To Oliver Wolcott, Junior 
[New York, September 13, 1789] 


Sir 

It is with pleasure I am able to inform you that you have been 
appointed Auditor in the Department of the Treasury. The salary 
of this office is 1500 Dollars. Your friends having expressed a doubt 
of your acceptance, I cannot forbear saying, that I shall be happy 
to find the doubt has been ill founded; as from the character I have 
received of you, I am persuaded you will be an acquisition to the 
department. 

I need scarcely add that your presence here as soon as possible is 
essential to the progress of business. 

Iam Sir Your obedient servant Alexander Hamilton 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

New York Sepr. 13. 1789 
Oliver Wolcott Esqr 


ALS, MS Division, New York Public Library. 


To Arthur Lee, Walter Livingston, and 
Samuel Osgood * 


[New York, September 14, 1789] 


Gentlemen 

Having in consequence of my appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury determined on William Duer Esquire as my Assistant, I 
have concluded from his situation with the late board that a delivery 
of the books papers and seal belonging to the department should 
be made to him. If this mode is agreeable to you I need only add 
that he is authorised on my part to carry it into execution. 

I have the honor to be With perfect esteem Gentlemen Your 
obedient servant Alexander Hamilton 


Secretary of the Treasury 


New York September 14th. 1789 
To Samuel Osgood. 

Walter Livingston «|i 
Arthur Lee 
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ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. Osgood, Livingston, and Lee were the commissioners of the Treasury 
from 1785 to 1789. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Office 
New York Septemr. 14th 17809. 
Sir 
The exigencies of Government require that I should without de- 
lay be informed of the amount of the Duties which have accrued 
in the several States, and of the Monies which have been already 
received in payment of them, and the periods at which the re- 
mainder will fall due. In this absolute precision is not expected, but 
a General Statement accurate enough in the main to be relied on. I 


request your answer as speedily as possible and am, Sir, Your 
Obedt. servant A Hamilton 


LS, to Benjamin Lincoln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from 
the Treasury, 1789-1818, Vol. 5, National Archives; L[S], to Otho H. Wil- 
liams, Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department; copy, to 
Otho Williams, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,’ Na- 
tional Archives; LS, to Sharp Delany, sold at Anderson Galleries, November 
29, 1927, Lot 422° 


From Benjamin Walker * 


New York Sept. 15th. 1789 


Dear sir 

I have not had much time to consider the Subject on which I 
promised to give you my opinion nor to make the necessary pre- 
vious enquiries. I will however give you my thoughts as they occur 
at the moment. 

The public Accounts under the old System were divided into 
several branches say 
ist. The Army Accounts.—comprehending only the Pay & Com- 

mutations of the Line of the Army. 

2d—the Accounts of the Quarter Master & Commissy Departments 
ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. In 1786 the Continental Congress appointed Walker commissioner to settle 
the accounts of the hospital, marine, and clothing departments. 
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3 the Accounts of the Marine Hospital & Cloathing Departmts 
the Accounts between the Several States and the United states 
5 the Accounts of the Secret and Commercial Committees of 
Congress 
6. All other Accounts between the U S and individuals 
the Current Accounts of the Union 
For the Adjustment of the three first a Commissioner was appointed 
by Congress at the Head of each Department 
For the 4th. a Board of three Commisrs. was appointed. 
The Secret & Commercial Committees Accounts were properly un- 
der the direction of the Board of Treasury but being of a particular 
nature purely Commercial they appointed a special Commr to 
whom they last winter entrusted the adjustment of them under their 
direction. 
The 6th & 7th Classes of Accounts were kept under the immediate 
direction of the Board of Treasury and their Accomptant. 

Such has been the train in which the Accounts of the Union have 
been adjusted. How far the old Accounts are closed & what remains 
to be done is the subject in question. If I am rightly informed the 
principal business of the Office of Army Accounts has long since 
been nearly finished and the Commissioner & a great number of 
clerks have been long employed in examining the propriety & just- 
ness of the charges exhibited by the States for Depreciation paid 
to their respective quotas of the late Army. To do this I am told 
they are making a Register of the names of every Individual Soldier 
and tracing his history thro the Muster Rolls. This must be a la- 
borious piece of business and I am afraid will not answer the end 
proposed, for tho it may prove that the States have paid many Sol- 
diers what their Services did not entitle them to, yet as they will 
doubtless shew that they took the best means in their power to 
ascertain the truth & perhaps proceeded on rules laid down by Con- 
gress—they will still hold the Union chargeable, tho they should in 
some instances have been deceived. If this Office therefore has noth- 
ing else to do it may be well worth enquiry how far this business is 
essential. 

The Business of Adjusting the Accots of the Marine Hospital and 


Clothing was committed to me and very little is left to be done in 
those Departments. 
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The Quarter Master & Commissary Departments were under Mr. 
Burralls? care. These Departments were very extensive and I am 
told much business remains to be done in them. 

The Accounts between the States and the United States are al- 
ready Committed to a Board of Commissioners. 

The Accounts of the Secret & Commercial Commees were as I 
before observed under the immediate direction of the Board of 
Treasury—it is these Accounts which are commonly denominated ° 
Mr. Morriss * Accounts. They have lain in an unsetled State nothing 
of any consequence having been done to them, tho’ they passed 
thro several hands. Last Winter the Board of Treasury made a spe- 
cial Agreement with me to undertake the Adjustment of them in an 
Office at my own Charge and to attend to them myself at those 
hours not usually devoted to the public in my Office of Commissr 
for Marine Accounts &c. I accordingly entered on the Adjustment 
of them & made some progress, but from various causes very few of 
the Accounts have been finally settled. These Accounts are of im- 
portance to the public very considerable sums being accounted for 
and in some instances probably large ballances due to the public. 
They have little or no connection with the other public Accounts 
and require some Commercial knowledge in the persons who have 
to adjust them. 

There can be no doubt that it will be thought prudent to keep 
the old Accounts perfectly seperate from the new ones—much con- 
fusion must otherwise ensue. An Office for the old Accounts must I 
think be established and one Commissioner with proper Assistance 
will be sufficient, to him may be committed what remains of the 
Qr. Master—Commissy Marine Cloathing & Hospital Departments 
and all other accounts between the United States & Individuals 
which originated during the War. 

The Accounts which Originated since the war which I classed 
under the head of the Current Accounts may very well be Closed 
under the direction of the present Auditor—tho’ in the old Books 
which have always been kept by Mr. Nourse ® who is again Regis- 

2. From 1786 to 1789 Jonathan Burrall served as commissioner for settling 
the accounts of the quartermaster general and commissary general departments. 

3. In MS “denomitated.” 

4. Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Con- 


gress. 
5. Joseph Nourse. 
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ter. The Auditor may also take charge of the Secret Commee Ac- 
counts—or if thought more proper may be given to the Commis- 
sioner of Old Accounts. 

As to the time it will take to finish this business I cannot form a 
judgement. In seven years they will not be all settled tho’ in less 
than one half of that time they may probably be brought into that 
State as to render any seperate Office for them unnecessary. 

At all events an Office for the purpose should be established in 
the first instance. The business will then be going on whilst the 
Treasury Department are forming their Systems and If at any fu- 
ture period it shall be thought proper to bring the Old Accounts 
under the immediate direction of the Treasury Officers it will not 
then be attended with that confusion which I am confident would 
now ensue from mixing them. 

I have given you my thoughts on the subject just as they occurred 
and have no time to reduce them to any order. If they are of any 
service (to you) I shall be glad. 

Iam very Sincerely Dr Sir Your very Obed Servt 

Ben Walker 


I am ashamed to mention to you again my two old Clerks Mr. 
Rogers ® & Mr Sweeney 7 but they are Men of abilities & My Solici- 
tude to get them Employ must excuse me. 


Colo. Hamilton 


6. John Rogers. 
7. Doyle Sweeney. 


From Richard Peters 


[September 16, 1789. On October 11, 1789, Hamilton wrote to 


Peters: 1 “T duly received yours of the 16 of September.” Letter not 
found. | 


1. Peters, who had served as secretary and president of the Board of War 
during the American Revolution, was speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembl 
when this letter was written. He had recently declined the office of OL 
ler of the Treasury. In April, 1792, he was commissioned judge of the United 


ae District Court of Pennsylvania. He held this position until his death in 
1828. 
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From William Allibone * 


Philadelphia, September 17, 1789. States that the port of Phila- 
delphia lacks funds for the maintenance of aids to navigation in the 
Delaware River. Asks that United States funds be used for that 
purpose. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 
1, Allibone was master warden of the port of Philadelphia. 


From Oliver Wolcott, Junior 
New Haven [Connecticut] Sept. 17th 1789 
Sir 


I have had the honour to receive your favour of the 13th instant, 
by which I am informed that I have been appointed Auditor in the 
department of the Treasury. I embrace this first opportunity to give 
you notice that I have proceeded to this place on my way to New 
York, and that immediately upon my arrival there, I will do myself 
the honour to wait on you, for the purpose of acquiring such in- 
formation relative to the duties of the office as will enable me to 
come to a decision whether I shall accept or decline the appoint- 
ment. 

I have the honour to be, with the most perfect consideration and 
respect, Sir, your most obedt Servant Oliv. Wolcott Jr 


The Honble Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Copy, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


To Samuel A. Otis 
[New York, September 18, 1789] 


Mr. Hamilton will be obliged to Mr. Otis? for certified extracts 
from the journals of the Senate respecting his own appointments 
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that of the Door Keep Assistants &c & will be glad to know whether 
he has any & what Clks & when appointed. He wishes this in- 
formation without delay. 


Friday Morning 


AL, RG 46, First Congress, 1789-1791, Letters Relating to Fiscal Matters, Na- 
tional Archives. 
1. Otis was secretary of the Senate. 


From Sharp Delany 
[Philadelphia, September 19, 1789] 
Sir 

I acknowledge the recpt of Yours by Mr. Duer?* of the 13th 
Inst—? one by the Post ® covering a Letter to the Comptrolle[r]— 
and another directing a return of the Duties in my office.* 

The Letter to Mr Eveleigh shall be forwarded by the first Vessel 
and in respect to the Amt of Duties, I would beg leave to mention 
I furnished Your Assistant Secy Mr Duer with an Account therof 
in order to promote the negociation with the Bank® together with 
a Copy for Your Use. Should you want any further return please 
to signify it, and it shall be forwarded immediately. 

I would also beg your consideration of what steps should be pur- 
sued respecting goods imported after the first of August & before 
the Collection Bill & Commiss[ions] were forwarded. It is a matter 
of very considerable consequence, as well respecting the sums aris- 
ing on goods so imported as on the equall measures to be pursued 
Throughout the Continent. I convened such of our Merchants as 
were in such predicament and they have agreed unanimously to 
abide by whatever may be the general Determination. I also got 
them to enter their Goods under the state Laws so that I have a full 
Acct of all Goods so circumstanced. 

I would also request that certificates of Registry may be for- 
warded as soon as possible, as they are very much wanted. 

fam Sir with great Respect Your most obedt & humble Servt 

S Delany 
Sept 19th 1789 
Alexdr Hamilton Esqr. Secry of the Treasury 
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LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 
1. William Duer. 


2. Letter not found. 
3. Letter not found. 


4. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Sep- 
tember 14, 1789. 


5. See H to Thomas Willing, September 13, 1789. 


Report on the Estimate of the Expenditure 
for the Civil List and the War Department 
to the End of the Present Year 


[New York, September 19, 1789, 
Communicated on September 21, 1789] } 


[To the Speaker of the House of Representatives] 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to the Order of the 
House of Representatives of the 17th instant,? 
Respectfully reports, 

That the schedule No. 1, contains an estimate of the total expendi- 
ture of the civil list, for the present year, amounting to two hundred 


and forty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars, 
and 78 cents.® 


That the schedule No. 2, contains an estimate of the total expendi- 
ture for the department of war, for the present year, amounting to 


one hundred, sixty-three thousand and seventy eight dollars, and, 
66 cents.* 


That the schedule No. 3, contains a statement of the amount of 
warrants issued by the late board of treasury, which remain unsatis- 
fied, being 189,906 dollars, and 38 cents, which amount, as appears 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, October 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 1789. 

1. Journal of the House, I, 115. 

2. The House ordered: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury do report to this House an estimate of 
the sums requisite to be appropriated during the present session of Congress 
towards defraying the expenses of the civil list, and of the Department of War, 
to the end of the present year; and for satisfying such warrants as have been 
drawn by the late Board of Treasury, and which may not heretofore have 
been paid.” (Journal of the House, I, 113.) 

3. There is a discrepancy of $43 and 76/90 between this total and that in 
Schedule I. 


4. There is a discrepancy of 6/90 of a dollar between this total and that in 
Schedule II. 
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by the same schedule, comprises the sum of 34,657 dollars, and 67 
cents, included in the estimate for the civil list, and the sum of 
25,575 dollars, 34 cents, included in the estimate for the department 
of war, leaving a balance of two hundred and eight thousand six 
hundred and seventy-six dollars, and 11 cents, on the civil list, and 
of one hundred thirty-seven thousand five hundred and three dol- 
lars, and 32 cents, on the department of war. For which appropria- 
tions are requisite, besides the amount of the warrants. 

The Secretary begs leave to remark, that he has inserted, in the 
estimate for the civil list, the compensations allowed by the late 
government to the Paymaster-general and Commissioner of army 
accounts, and his clerks, for the entire year, on the following 
grounds—The duty assigned to the commissioner of army accounts, 
by an ordinance of Congress of the 7th of May, 1787,° is to receive 
from the district commissioners, constituted thereby, the accounts 
and vouchers of the several states, for certain payments and ad- 
vances on account of the army and militia, in the service of the 
United States during the late war; and to examine those accounts; 
passing such as are authorized by the resolutions of Congress, and 
stating to the general board of commissioners such as do not fall 
under that description, with remarks tending to elucidate the nature 
of the claims they exhibit, to be decided by that board on equitable 
principles. 

Hence the office of Commissioner of army accounts forms a part 
of the system of that ordinance which appears to have been recog- 
nized as continuing in force by the act for settling the accounts be- 
tween the United States and the individual states.* The commissioner 
in question reports, that the accounts of New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut and New York, have been examined, stated, and are ready for 
the general board; that those of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island 
will probably be finished in the course of a month; and that those of 
New-Jersey are now also under examination. 

The Secretary begs leave further to remark, that the annual 
amount of pensions to invalids which has been usually compre- 
hended in the civil list, is estimated at ninety-six thousand and seven- 
teen dollars, and 11 cents," as per schedule No. 4, but it is under- 


5. JCC, XXXII, 262-66. 
6. JCC, XXXII, 262-66. 


7. There is a discrepancy of 70/90 of a dollar between this total and that in 
Schedule IV. 
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stood, that a considerable part of these pensions, for the present 
year, has been paid by the respective states—though it is not known 


to what extent. 


That there still remain unsatisfied warrants, which were issued by 
the late Superintendant of Finance, to the amount of ninety three 
thousand four hundred and sixty three dollars, and 26 cents, the 
chief part of which were granted for supplies furnished to the 


American prisoners during the war.® 
All which is humbly submitted, 


Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


ISGHED USE 1)? 


Estimate of the Expenditure, 


For the Civil List of the United States, 


For the year 1789. 


First. In relation to the late Government. 


For Congress 


THE annual allowance made by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, the 23d August 
1787, including the salaries of the private Sec- 
retary & Steward, house rent, and expences of 
the household, is thereby fixed at 8,000 dol- 
lars per annum; which being estimated to the 
3d of March, the time fixed for proceedings 
to commence under the new constitution, is, 
The salaries to the following officers are com- 

uted from ist of January, to the times to 
which the late Board of Treasury have issued 
their warrant for payment, under a presump- 
tion, that they were entitled to salary until 
the delivery of the books, papers, and records 
of the late Secretary’s Office of Congress, to 
the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of Congress, from 1st of Janu- 
ary to the 30th of June at the rate of 2,600 


dollars per annum, 1,300 
Deputy Secretary, same 
time, at 800, 400 


One clerk to ditto, 


Dol. goths. 


1,358 82 


Dol. goths. 


8. See “Report on a Particular Statement of the Warrants Issued by the 
Late Superintendent of Finance, and by the Board of Treasury,” September 


25, 1789. 


9. There are numerous arithmetical errors in this report which have not 


been noted or corrected. 
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ditto, at 450, 225 
One Clerk to the 7th 

May, at 450, 158 10 
Door-keeper to the 31st 

March, at 4[o]o 100 


Ditto for taking care of 
office, for 9 months last 
past, | 40 


2,223 10 


For the Department of the Treasury. 


Computed from the first of January to the 
11th of September, being the day on which the 
commission of the Secretary of the treasury 1s 
dated, and to which time the services of the 
respective officers were actually continued. 
Three commissioners of the board of treasury, 
each at the rate of 2,250 dollars per annum, 
Their Secretary at the rate of 1,500 do. 


Three clerks do. 450 do. 
Messenger & House keeper, 150 do. 
Accomptant of the Treasury, 800 do. 
Two clerks, at the rate of 450 do. 
Register of the Treasury, 1,200 do. 


One clerk on the books of the public creditors, 
called debt founded at the Treasury, transfers, 
&e. 450 do. 

One do. on the principal books of the Treas- 
ury, in journalizing & posting, ditto, 

One do. in copying fair statements of the public 
accounts and other transcripts, as required from 
the treasury books, ditto, 

Two do. on the old accounts of the treasury, & 
books and accounts of late state 

commissioners, Treasurer of the ditto, 

United States, at the rate of 1,250 do. 

One clerk at the rate of 450 do. 

Commissioner for adjusting the accounts of 
the late secret and commercial committees of 
Congress, including clerk’s wages, office rent, 
and other contingencies from the first of Janu- 
ary to the 30th June, to which day warrants 
were issued by the late board of treasury on 
the presumption before mentioned, at the rate 
of 1,900 dollars per annum, 

This commissioner, in virtue of his appoint- 
ment by the late board of treasury, is in pos- 
session of all the books & papers of those two 
committees, and it is supposed will claim a 


compensation until the commissioner of the 
board expired. 


4,706 22 


1,045 


950 


75 


Dol. goths. 
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: Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 
Commissioner for adjusting the accounts in 


the commissary and quarter-master’s depart- 

ments from the first of January to the 8th of 

May, 1789, when the commission expired, at 

the rate of 1,250 dollars per annum, 444 5 
Eight clerks at the rate of 1,250 dollars per 

annum, 1,279 66 
Commissioner for adjusting the accounts in 

the marine, cloathing and hospital departments, 

from the ist of January to the 8th of May, 

when this commission also expired, at the rate 

of 1,250 dollars per annum, 444 5 
Four clerks, at the rate of 450 dollars per 

annum, 637 54 
One do. from the rst of January to the 31st 

of March (the time of his decease) at the rate 

of 450 dol. per ann. 112 45 


15,441 77 


For the Department of War. 
Computed from the 1st of January to the 
12th of Sept. when a new appointment of the 
Secretary was made, his services having con- 
tinued to the period of his reappointment. 
Secretary of the department, at the rate of 
2,450 dollars per annum, 1,509 65 
Three clerks, at the rate of 450 dollars each, 941 23 
Door-keeper and messenger, at the rate of 150 
dollars per annum, 104 52 


Zp) Be 


Thirteen Loan-officers and Receivers of Taxe 
Computed from the 1st of January to the 
30th of June, to which time the late board of 
treasury have settled with the receivers of 
New-York, New-Jersey and Delaware, the 
principal of which settlement will be applicable 
to all; they having been employed both in the 
receipt & payments of public monies to that 
time; are now in possession of all papers and 
records of their respective offices, and it is pre- 
sumed will claim compensation to a later pe- 
riod, at the rate of 12,450 dollars per an. for 
thirteen, is 6,225 


For the Department of Foreign Affairs, now comprehended in 
the Department of State. 


Secretary of that department, per annum, 3,500 
His secretary or chief clk. do. 800 
Two other clerks at 450 dol. goo 
Interpreter, 250 
Door-keeper & messenger, 150 
Minister plenipotentiary at the Court of France, 9,000 
His secretary, 1,400 


Charge des Affaires at the Court of Madrid, 3,000 
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Dol. goths. 
Consul-general in France, 1,000 
Agent at the Hague, 1,300 


The salaries of this department, so far as they 
have been regulated by the present govern- 
ment, remain as before, except as to clerks, now 
at a rate not exceeding 500 dols. 


Dol. goths. 


21,300 
49,104 38 


For the Officers employed to settle the Accounts between the United 


States and individual states. 
Three commissioners of the general board, 


each at 2,250 dol. per an. is 6,750 
Deduct for vacancy of 3d commissioner, 
from 2oth April to 7th Aug. 675 
6,075 
Chief clerk, at 600 dollars per an. from 5th 
August, 245 
Two clerks each 450 dols. per annum, 900 
Messenger & doorkeeper, 150 
Paymaster-general and commissioner of army 
accounts, 1,250 
Ten clerks, at the rate of 450 dollars, per 
annum, 4,500 
Two clerks, at the rate of 4oo dollars per 
annum, 800 
Commissioner for the states of South Caro- 
lina & Georgia, for preparing the accounts of 
those states with the United States, in order to 
settlement by the general board of commis- 
sioners, estimated from the rst of January to the 
16th of July, when the business was completed, 679 71 
Two clerks for the same time, at the rate of 
450 dollars each, 460 


For the Government of the Western Territory. 


The governor, 2,000 
Secretary of the government, 740 
Three Judges, at 800 dol. each, 2,400 
Superintendant of Indian affairs, southern de- 

partment, 1,000 
Geographer of the U. States, 1,500 


Pensions on the Civil List. 


Isaac Van Vert, A _ pension 

John Paulding, of 200 dol. 

David William, pr. annum 

to each, pursuant to an act of Congress of 3d 
November, 1788, is 600 
Dominique L’Eglise, per act of 8th Aug. 1782, 

per an. 120 


15,059 7! 


7,640 
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Joseph Traversie, per act of 8th August 1782, 
Youngest children of the late Major General 
Warren, per act of the rst July, 1780, 

Eldest son of do. per act of 8th April, 1777, 
estimated, 

Youngest son of General Mercer, per act of the 
8th April, 1777, estimated at 

James McKenzie, Joseph Brussels, John Jordan, 
per act of 15th September, 1783, entitled to a 
pension of 4o dollars per annum each, 

Elizabeth Bergen, per act of 21st August, 
1781, 

Joseph DeBeauleau, per act of sth August, 
1782, 

Richard Gridley, per acts of 17th Nov. 1775, 
and 26th Feb. 1781, 

Lieut. Col. Touzard, per act 27th October, 
1778, 

George M. White Eyes, an Indian youth, 
who was lately under the care of Col. George 
Morgan, at Princeton, New-Jersey, but now in 
the city of New-York, educated, per act of 13th 
October, 1781. The expence for 1 year was 


Dol. goths. 
120 


450 


600 


354 82 


In relation to the present Government. 


For the compensation to the President of the 
U. States, 

That of the Vice-president 

That of the members of Congress, computing 
the attendance of the whole number from the 
3d of March to the 22d Sept. both days inclu- 
sive, 204 days, say 81 members, at 6 dollars per 
day, 

Travelling expences, by estimation, there be- 
ing no data for accurate calculation, 

The secretary of the senate at the rate of 
1500 dollars per ann. from the 8th of April, 
being the day of his appointment, to the 22d 
Sept. 

Additional allowance from the time of ap- 
pointment to the 22d Sept. 168 days, at 2 dol- 
lars per day, 

Principal clerk to the secretary of the senate, 
from the 8th of May, being the day of his ap- 
pointment, to the 22d Sept. 138 days, at 3 dol- 
lars per day, 

Engrossing clerk, same time, at 2 dollars, 

Chaplain to the senate, from the 15th April, 
the time of his appointment, to the 22d Sept. 
at the rate of soo dol. per an. 

Door-keeper to the senate, from the com- 
mencement of the session, being the 3d of 
March, to the 22d Sept. 204 days, at 3 dollars 
per day, 


25,000 
5,000 


995144 


10,000 


687 50 


336 


414 
276 


221 


385 
Dol. goths. 


4,022 58 
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Messenger to the senate, from the 8th of 
April, the time of his appointment, to the 22d 
of Sept. 168 days, at 2 dollars per day, 

To the clerk of the house of represenatives, 
from the 1st of April, the time of his appoint- 
ment, to the 22d Sept. both days inclusive, at 
the rate of 1500 dollars per ann. (5 months, 
2 3) Gk) 

Additional allowance from the time of his 
appointment to the 22d Sept. 175 days, at 2 
dollars per day, 

Principal clerk in the office of do. from the 
st of April to the 22d of Sept. 175 days, at 3 
dollars per day, 

Engrossing clerk, from the 29th of May to 
22d of Sept. 117 days, at 2 dol. per day, 

Chaplain to the house of representatives, from 
the 1st of May, the time of his appointment, 
to the 22d Sept. at 500 dollars per annum, 

Door-keeper to the house of representatives, 

from the 4th of April, the time of his appoint- 
ment, to the 22d Sept. 172 days, at 3 dols. per 
day, 
Gee If he is allowed with the door-keeper to 
the senate, his pay from the commencement of 
the session, there will be an addition to be made 
in this place.) 

Assistant door-keeper to the house of repre- 
sentatives, from the qth of April, the time of 
his appointment, to the 22d Sept. 172 days, at 
2 dol. pr day, 

Serjeant at arms, from the 12th of May, the 
time of his appointment, to the 22d Sept. 134 
days, at 4 dol. per day, 


Dol. goths. 


336 


716 66 


So 


525 


233 


197 21 


514 


344 


536 


For the Department of the Treasury. 


Secretary of the treasury, from the rith of 
Sept. being the day of his appointment, to the 
end of the year, at 3500 dollars per ann. 

Assistant of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


same time, 1500 
Three clerks to do. for the same period, 

at 450 
Messenger & office keeper do. at the 

rate of 150 


Comptroller of the treasury, from the 12th 
Sept. the time of his appointment, to the end 
of the year, at the rate of 2000 dollars per 
annum, 

Principal clerk to do. same time, at the rate 
of 800 
Treasurer, from 12th Sept. the time of his 


1,069 93 
458 42 
412 66 


45 81 


6II 10 


244 44 


Dol. goths. 


1453445 37 
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appointment, to the end of the year, at 2000 
dollars per annum, 

Principal clerk to do. same time, at 600 dol. 
per ann. 

Auditor of the treasury, from 12th Sept. be- 
ing the time of his appointment, to the end of 
the year, at 1500 dollars per ann. 

Principal clerk to the auditor, same time, at 
600 dollars per ann. 

Ten clerks, being two less than the number 
heretofore employed by the accomptant and 
commissioners for settling the accounts of the 
quarter-masters, commissaries, cloathing and 
marine departments, and those of the secret and 
commercial committees; which services, by the 
present arrangement, devolve on the auditor; 
estimated for the same period, at the rate of 
450 dol. per annum, 

To the register of the treasury, from 12th 
Sept. being the time of his appointment, to the 
end of the year, at 1250 dollars per ann. 

Five clerks in the register’s office, being the 
number here(tofore employed by the) depart- 
ment of the treasury, estimated for the same 
period with the principal, at the rate of 450 
dol. per an. 


Department of War. 
Secretary of the department, from 12th Sept. 
being the time of his re-appointment, to the 
end of the year, at the rate of 3000 dol. per ann, 
Chief clerk for the same period, at the rate 
of 600 dol. 
Two clerks, same time, at 450 dol. per ann. 
Door-keeper & messenger, same time, at 150 
dol pr. ann. 


Dol. goths. 


611 10 


183 34 


458 42 


183 34 


1,375 


381 94 


687 50 


916 50 


183 34 
275 


45 50 


For the Judicial Department. 


Computed according to the salaries reported 
by the committee, viz. 

Chief Justice 

Five associate judges, each 3000, 

Judge of Main District, 
New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
South-Carolina, 
Georgia, 


4,000 per annum, 


15,000 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 


387 
Dol. goths. 


6,723 


1,420 34 
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Kentucky, 
Attorney-General, 


Estimated for 2 months in the year 1789, 


Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 
800 
2,000 
36,600 
6,100 


For Incidental and contingent Expences relative to the Civil List. 


Under this head are comprehended foreign 
contingent expences, news-papers for Congress, 
printing journals of Congress, stationary & 
wood, together with the rent of the several of- 
fices. 

Of the late Congress, from the 1st of Jan. to 
the 3d March, and of the office of their secre- 
tary, to the 3oth of June, 

Treasury department for 1 year, estimated 

Accomptant’s office to 11th Sept. do, at 

Register’s do. do. 

Treasurer’s do. do. 

Commissioners for adjusting the commissary 
& qr. master’s department, to the 8th May, 

Commissioner for adjusting the accounts of 
the marine, cloathing & hospital departments, to 
the 8th May, 

Estimate expence for comptroller, treasurer, 
auditor, and register’s office, in stationary, on 
the new treasury department, from the 12th of 
Sept. to the end of the year, 

Commissioners of the general board for one 
year, estimated at 

Commissioner of S, Carolina and Georgia, to 
the 16th July, 

Commissioner of army accounts, for one year, 

Foreign contingent expences, estimated by the 
late secretary for foreign affairs, who observes, 
that the contingent expences abroad are uncer- 
tain, but he estimates 1 year at 

Secretary of foreign affairs now compre- 
hended in the department of state, for one year, 
estimated 

Secretary at war, for one year, 

Stationary & contingences for 13 loan-officers, 

The door-keeper of the house of representa- 
tives, his estimate of the contingent expence of 
the United States, for wood, &c. for the second 
session, 


Treasury Department, September the 19th, 1789. 


486 59 
450 
150 
150 
100 


126 59 


126 59 


76 31 
276 60 


669 50 
7,862 18 
Dollars 243,377 54 


Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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[SCHEDULE II] 


General Estimate of Money requisite for the War Department, 
for the year 1789. 


Pay of the Troops. 


Artillery. 
Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 
1 Major, 12 mo. at 45 dol. pr. mo. 540 
4 Captains, 35 1,680 
8 Lieutenants, 30 2,880 
1 Surgeon’s mate, 30 360 
16 Sergeants, 6 1,152 


16 Corporals, 960 


8 Musicians, : 480 
8 Artificers, 5 480 
232 Matrosses, 4 11,136 
19,668 
Infantry. 
1 Brigadier-general, with the pay of 
Lieut. Col. Com. for 12 mo. at 50 dol. pr. mo. 600 
2 Majors, 45 1,080 
7 Captains, 35 2,940 
7 Lieutenants, 30 2,520 
8 Ensigns, 20 1,920 
1 Pay-master, 10 120 
1 Quarter Master, 10 120 
1 Adjutant, 10 120 
1 Surgeon, 45 540 
4 do. Mates, 30 1,440 
28 Sergeants, 6 2,016 
28 Corporals, 5 1,680 
14 Drums & fifes, 5 840 
490 Privates, 4 23,520 
39,456 
Subsistence. 
1 Brig Gen. 12 mo. 48 dol. pr. mo. 576 
3 Majors, 20 720 
11 Captains, 12 1,584 
23 Subalterns, 8 2,2[0]8 
1 Surgeon, 16 192 
4 Mates, 8 384 
Rations for 840 non-commissioned officers & privates, 
at 1 ration per day each, are, for 365 days, 307,440 ra- 
tions, at 12 goths, of a dollar per ration, 40,992 
46,848 
Cloathing, aa 940 Suits at 
Contingencies, 100) 26 dol. each, 24,440 
130,412 


Quarter Master’s Department. 
Transportation, including the transportation of the 
recruits raising in Philadelphia, to the frontiers, the 
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Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 
transportation of cloathing, medicines, ordnance and 
military stores, for the troops on the frontiers, the nec- 
essary removal of ordnance and military stores, the hire 
of teams, pack-horses, tents, boats, axes, camp kettles, 
boards, fire-wood, company books, stationary for the 
troops, and all other expences in the quarter master’s 
department. 10,000 
Hospital. 

For medicines, instruments, furniture & stores for an 
hospital for the frontiers, also for attendance when nec- 
essary at West-Point & Springfield, 1,000 


Ordnance Department. 
For salaries to the store-keepers at the several depos- 


its, Viz. 
West Point, ) 
Virginia, 3, at go dol. p. m. 1,440 
Springfield, 
Charleston, 1 store keeper, at 100 dollars per ann. 100 
2 Assistants at 15 dol. pr. mo. 360 
1 Store keeper at Philadel. 500 
I do. R. Island; 96 
I do. Lancaster, 96 
I do. F. Harkemer, 120 
His subsistence, I dollar per 
week, 52 

172 
Rents of buildings for Deposits. 
Philadelphia, 752 60 
Virginia, 350 
West Point, 400 

1,502 60 
Laborers at the several deposits 400 
Repairs of arms, 10,000 
Cleaning 30,000 muskets, at 12-9oths. 4,000 
18,666 60 
Contingencies of the war department, 3,000 
Contingencies of the war office, 800 
Salaries of the officers, 3,950 
4,750 


167,828 60 
Copy of the original on file. 
(Signed) H. Knox. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Deduct the amount of the salaries of the officers, 3,950 
Do. for contingencies. which are estimated in the civil 
list, 800 


163,078 60 


Alexander Hamilton. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treasury Department, September the 19th, 1789. 
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[SCHEDULE III] 


A Statement of the Anticipation of Monies on the Public Credit, 
by the late Commissioners of the Board of Treasury, on 
the 11th of September 1789. 


The Register having accurately stated the account of warrants drawn by 
the late Commissioners of the Board of Treasury on the Treasurer of the 
United States, and having examined the amount of monies actually received 
by the said Treasurer, certifies, that the excess of warrants drawn beyond the 
said Treasurer's actual receipts, amounts to the sum of One Hundred Eighty- 
nine thousand, Nine hundred and six dollars, thirty-four ninetieths. 

Dollars, 189,906. 38/100 
Of this sum thus anticipated on the public credit, 

34,657 67/100 Warrants have been issued to the officers of the civil list, on 
account of their salaries for the year 1789. 

25,575 34 Ditto in payment for cloathing and rations, and is a part of 
the sum estimated by the Secretary of the War Department, 
for pay, cloathing, rations, and other expences of the army 
establishment, for the year 1789. 

129,673 27 Ditto to Contractors for provisions, Indian treaties, and for 
other services of the United States. 

189,906 38 

With respect to this last sum of 129,673 27 
the Register observes, that there remained in the hands of the 
Receivers of Taxes at the date of their last respective settlements 
at the Treasury, certain balances which the commissioners of the 
late Board of Treasury have since drawn for, in favor of the 
Treasurer; and would appear as having been paid by them, had 
their accounts been rendered to the 11th September, 1789. 

It is presumed therefore, that the anticipation will be lessened, 
the amount of those balances being 30,260 10 


Dollars, 99,413 17 

There will then remain to be provided for (besides the anticipations for the 
civil list and war department, afore-mentioned) the sum of Ninety-nine thou- 
sand, four hundred, and thirteen dollars, 26-1ooths. It is presumed no possible 
injury can arise to the public by making this provision, because the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and the accounts of the Receivers of Taxes, will undergo examination 
by the present officers of the Treasury, when any surplussage beyond such 
particular grant which Congress may be pleased to make, will be duly shewn. 
Joseph Nourse, Register. 


[SCHEDULE Iv] 
Estimate of the Amount of Pensions for the Invalids. 


Dol. goths Dol. goths 
Taken from Returns, dated 


March 7, 1789, New-Hampshire 3,170 
March 7, 1789, Massachusetts, 7,699 30 
May 14, 1789, Connecticut, 7,302 45 


Jan. 1st., 1789, New-York, 15,246 
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[sCcHEDULE Iv] (Continued) 
Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 


Feb. 2, 1789, New-Jersey, 4,733 6 
July 5, 1786, Pennsylvania, 11,220 30 
For 1787, Virginia, 9,276 60 
58,647 81 
Suppose Rhode Island & pacha 
Conjectural nearly equal to New-Hampshire, 3,170 
Maryland equal to Connect. 7,000 
States from say N. Carolina, S. Carolina 
which there and Georgia, nearly equal 27,200 
are no returns.| to New York, New-Jersey & 
Connect. 
375379 


Dollars, 96,017 81 


War-Office of the United States, ; 
Sept. 17th, 1789. (Signed) H. Knox. 


To the Honorable the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Copy of the Original on File. 


Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


10. The newspaper copy of this report is marked “To be continued.” The 
continuation was the “Report on a Particular Statement of the Warrants Issued 
by the Late Superintendent of Finance, and by the Board of Treasury,” Sep- 
tember 25, 1780. 


From Christopher Gore * 


Boston, Septr 20. 17809. 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr 
Sir 

Be pleas’d to accept my sincere acknowledgments for the polite- 
ness and attention, you discover’d in rectifying the mistake made in 
a conversation with mr Badcock.2 To lie under the imputation of 
acting in a character different from the one I assum’d was painful— 
to be consider’d in this light by one whose reputation is the boast 
of America was the most distressing of all circumstances that coud 
happen to a man of any sensibility. That I was anxious you shoud 
recollect the real situation of this business, by a recourse to the co- 
temporary papers, you will not be surpriz’d—and you will readily 
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believe, that I felt a great satisfaction, in knowing you had done 
this, before you replied to mr Badcock. 
with great respect 1am Sir your very obed servt C. Gore 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Gore, Boston Federalist and lawyer, was appointed United States attorney 
for Massachusetts in 1789. 

2. Presumably Daniel Badcock, a New York City merchant. 


From John Rice 


[Boston, September 20, 1789. On October 5, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Rice: ? “Your Letter of the 20th of September has duly 
come to hand.” Letter not found.] 


1. Rice was deputy collector of customs at Boston. In August, 1789, Benja- 
min Lincoln, the collector at Boston, was named by Washington to be one of 
three commissioners to negotiate a treaty with the southern Indians. In the 
autumn of 1789, when Lincoln was negotiating with the Creek Indians in 
Georgia, Rice served as acting collector at Boston. 


From Tobias Lear’ 

United States September 21st. 1789. 

Sir 
By the command of the President of the United States, I do my- 
self the honor to transmit to you the enclosed letters, which have 
been received by him, the subject of which come properly under 
the cognizance of the Treasury Department of the United States. 
The letters enclosed are, one from Mr. Leonard De Neufville 2 
dated June 1789. relating sundry transactions between himself & 
Partners and the United States, & between himself and Partners and 
the State of South Carolina, together with several papers refered 
to in the Letter. One from Doctor Franklin? dated June 3d. 17809. 
relating to the Accounts between Mr Ray de Chaumont* and the 
United States, accompanyed by the Copy of a letter from Monsieur 
Le Compte De Vergennes * to M. Marbois ® charges des affaires of 
France, upon the same subject, & dated April 26th. 1789. One from 
Mr. La Vadiere relating to a depreciation which he says Congress 
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had promised to his brother Colo. De la Vadiere“ who died in 1779, 
in the service of the United States. 
I have the honor to be with perfect consideration Sir your most 
Odedient & most h’ble Servant 
Tobias Lear 
Secretary to the President of the 
United States 
The honrble Alexander Hamilton 
Secretary for the Department of 
the Treasury of the United States 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Lear, a native of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and a Harvard graduate, 
was Washington’s private secretary. 

2. Neufville was an Amsterdam merchant. 

3. Benjamin Franklin. 

4. Louis Le Rey de Chaumont was a contractor for the French government. 

5. Constantin Gravier, Comte de Vergennes, was Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Coblentz. 

6. Frangois, Marquis de Barbé-Marbois. 

7. Lewis de La Radiere, a colonel of engineers with the Continental Army, 
who had been killed at West Point in 1779. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department. 
September 22d. 17809. 
Sir 

In consequence of arrangements lately taken with the Bank of 
North America, and the Bank of New York,! for the accommoda- 
tion of the Government, I am to inform you that it is my desire, 
that the Notes of those Banks, payable either on demand, or at no 
longer period than thirty days after their respective dates; should 
be received in payment of the duties, as equivalent to Gold and Sil- 
ver, and they will be received from you as such, by the Treasurer 
of the United States.? 

This measure besides the immediate accommodation to which it 
has reference, will facilitate remittances from the several States, 
without drawing away their Specie; an advantage in every view im- 
portant. 
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I shall cause you shortly to be furnished with such indications of 
the genuine Notes, as will serve to guard you against Counterfiets, 
and shall direct the manner of remitting them.® In the mean time 
and untill further orders, you will please to recieve them; trans- 
mitting to me a Weekly Account of your Receipts and payments. 

The Treasurer of the United States will probably have occasion, 
to draw upon you for part of the Compensation of the Members 
of Congress from your State. 

These Drafts you will also receive in payment of the Duties, or in 
exchange for any Specie arising from them which shall have come 
to your hands. 

Iam Sir Your obedient Servant Alex Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury. 


LS, to Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress, copy, to Na- 
thaniel F. Fosdick, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, “Set G,” Na- 
tional Archives; copy, to Nathaniel F. Fosdick, RG 56, Letters to and from 
the Collector at Portland, National Archives; copy, to William Heth, RG 56, 
Letters to the Collector at Petersburg, National Archives; copy, to William 
Heth, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, “Set G,” National Archives; 
LS, to Benjamin Lincoln, sold at Swann Galleries, September 10, 1942, Lot 41; 
LS, to John Scott, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to Otho H. 
Williams, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” National 
Archives; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” Na- 
tional Archives. 

1. See H to Thomas Willing, September 13, 1789. 

2. Samuel Meredith. 

3. See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” 
October 14, 1789. 


From Joseph Whipple * 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, September 22, 1789. Encloses re- 
port * on customs duties. Promises to transmit quarterly statements 
of tonnage and impost duties. 


Copy, RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, National Archives. 
1. Whipple was collector of the state impost from 1785 to 1789, and United 
States collector of customs at Portsmouth from 1789 to 1798. 
2. H had requested this report in “Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs,” September 14, 1789. 
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To Sir John Temple’ 


Treasury Department 
New York 23d. Sept. 1789. 


Sit 

The Collector of this Port? has submitted to me (a ques) #tion 
respecting the propriety of requiring an Entry (at the) Custom 
house of the British Packets. In order (to a) proper determination of 
this point, it is necessary (that) I should understand with certainty 
& precision (the si)tuation of those Packets; under what Commis- 
sions (they) are Navigated, and what relation, if any, they bear 
(to the) Navy of Great Britain. In this View, & to avoid (Misap)- 
prehension, I request from you an official expla(nation) on the Sub- 
ject. I am informed that tomorrow is (fixed) for the departure of the 
Packet now here, it is requisite (that I) should receive your Answer 
in the course of this day. (I have) the honor to be, Sir your most 
Obedient Servant Alexander Hamilton. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

(To Sir) John Temple Bt. 
(Consul) General of his 
(Britan)nick Majesty. 


Copy, in writing of John Temple, PRO: F. O., Part 4, Vol. 7. 

1. This letter was enclosed in Temple to the Duke of Leeds, October 1o, 
1789, PRO: F. O., Part 4, Vol. 7. Temple was British consul general in New 
York from 1785 to 1798. 

2. John Lamb. 

3. The material within broken brackets has been taken from an additional 
copy in PRO; F. O., Part 4, Vol. 7. 


From Sir John Temple * 


New York Sept. 23d, 1789 
Si 
As I have nothing to do with the Packet boats (more) 2 than to 


deliver my dispatches to the Masters of them, (I am) very ignorant 
of their Establishment. Mr Foxcroft,? (Agent) for the British Pack- 
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ets, can, with Accuracy, answer (the q)uestions you have this day 
written to me about. 

I ain with great Respect, Sir your most Obedient Humble 
Servant J. Temple: 


The Honorable (Alex)ander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, United States of America. 
ALS PROD EO. Parts Vole 7. 

1. This letter was enclosed in Temple to the Duke of Leeds, October 10, 
1789, PRO: F. O., Part 4, Vol. 7. 

2. The material within broken brackets has been taken from an additional 
copy in PRO: F. O., Part 4, Vol. 7. 

3. John Foxcroft. 


From John Davidson 


[Annapolis, September 24, 1789. On October 3, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Davidson * acknowledging the receipt of Davidson’s “letter 
of the 24th of last month.” Letter not found.] 


1. Davidson was collector of customs at Annapolis. 


To James Duane 


[New York, September 24, 1789. On September 24, 1789, Duane 4 
wrote to Hamilton: “I called upon you within the time limited to 
give you my answer on the Communication which . . . you was 
pleased to make me this morning.” Letter not found. | 


1. Duane was mayor of New York City. 


From James Duane 
[New York] Thursday Evning 24 Septemr 1789 


Dear Sir 

I called upon you within the time limited to give you my answer 
on the Communication which in expressions so honorable you was 
pleased to make me this morning.t As you was abroad I am deprived 
of the pleasure of a personal Interview. 
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Warmly attached to the Constitution from the clearest conviction 
that the happiness of my Country depends on it’s successful ad- 
ministration, I think I ought to decline no part which is assigned to 
me by those who have a right to decide. I shall therefore accept this 
office 2 and with the higher satisfaction since the nomination is made 
without Solicitation and by the interference only of those who are 
most deeply interested in the Administration of Government. 

I have the honor to be With very great regard & respect Dear 
Sir Your most obedent humble Servt Jas. Duane 


Honorable Secretary Hamilton 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. Letter not found. 


2. United States district judge of New York, a position which Duane held 
until 1794. 


To Benjamin Lincoln * 
Treasury of the United States [September 24, 1789] 
Sir 
As I shall have occasion to draw on the several Collectors it is 
necessary that you should be acquainted with my Signature which 


you have here below 
Iam Sir Your most humb Servt. 


New York 24 Septem 1789. 
Benj. Lincoln Esquire 


Collector of the Customs for Boston &ce 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 
1789-1807, Vol. 4, National Archives. 
1. Lincoln was collector of customs at Boston. 


From Otho H. Williams? 
Baltimore 24 Septr. 1789 
Sir 
The amount of the duties which have accrued in the district of 
Baltimore, from the roth day of August to the 23d. Instant inclusive 
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is two thousand six hundred and Seventy pounds, Sixteen Shillings 
and four pence according to the documents in my Office Vizt. 


Cash on hand L 287.18.6 
Bonds due @ 4 Months PI Ovi Or 
Ditto 6 Months 1206. 1.8 
2670.16.4 
Your Obedient Humble Servant O. H. Williams 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr 
Secretary of the Treasury 


ALS, Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department. 
1. Williams was collector of the customs at Baltimore. 


To Benjamin Lincoln 


Treasury Department 
Deptae259n17 80. 
Sir 
(Here) ‘with is a circular letter,* the (principal object of) which 
relates to an arrangement with the (Banks) of North America and 
New York, founded upon an immediate accommodation to the pub- 
lic. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the constitution and opera- 
tions of your Bank * to determine posstively how far the receipt of 
their Notes in payment of the Duties would be a measure of pru- 
dence. Those of the banks of North America and New York being 
always represented by a specie fund, I consider as equivalent to 
Gold and Silver. From the information I have received, I conclude 
that those of your bank are on a similar footing. If so, it would be 
my wish that its Notes should also be received in payment of the 
Duties till further orders as an accommodation to the institution, 
and in its consequences to the State. 
Iam Sir Your Obedt. Hble Servant 


Ben: Lincoln Esqr 
Collector of the Customs for Boston & Charleston or his Deputy # 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 
1772-1818, Vol. 6, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector 
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at Boston, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collectors at Small 
Ports, “Set G,” National Archives. 

1. The material within broken brackets has been taken from a copy of this 
letter in the National Archives. 

2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Sep- 
tember 22, 1789. 

3. The Massachusetts Bank was established in 1784. 

4. John Rice. 


Promissory Note from Arthur St. Clair * 
[New York, September 25, 1789] 


Thirty days from the date hereof I promise to pay to Alexander 
Hamilton or order Two thousand dollars in specie for value re- 
ceived. 


New York September 25. 1789 Ar St? Clar= 


DS, in writing of H, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. St. Clair was governor of the Northwest Territory from 1788 to 1802. 

2. On verso H wrote: “Note General St Clair owes nothing but the dis- 
count Received the contents of | Alexander Hamilton” 


Report on a Particular Statement of the Warrants 
Issued by the Late Superintendent of Finance, 
and by the Board of Treasury 


[New York, September 25, 1789] 4 


[To the Speaker of the House of Representatives | 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to the order of the 
House of the 23d Sept. 1789,” respectfully submits the settlement 
therein required, together with one of the whole anticipation on the 
taxes made by the late superintendant of Finance, at the time of re- 
signing his office;* on which a balance appears due‘ of 93,463 
20/goths. dollars.® 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, October 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 1789. 

1. The date on which this report was communicated to the House is not 
recorded in the Journal of the House. 

2. The House ordered “a particular statement of the warrants issued by the 
late Superintendent of Finance, and by the Board of Treasury respectively, 
comprised in the said Secretary’s estimate of appropriations reported to the 
House (Journal of the House, I, 119). 

3. Robert Morris resigned as Superintendent of Finance on November Ie 
1784. 

4. In MS, “duce.” 

5. In the enclosed statement this sum reads $93,463 29/90. 
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This debt has constantly been considered on the part of the 
United States, as an actual specie claim; and nothing but the low 
state of the treasury, has hitherto prevented the claimants, under 
it, from receiving the same payment, as appears to have been made 
to other creditors of the same class. It may be further proper to ob- 
serve, that the chief part of the balance above stated, was intended 
to have been paid from the specie quota, due from the state of New- 
York, but that the said state have discharged the whole sum in 
specie, due on former requisitions; and the monies arising therefrom, 
having been applied to the more pressing, general exigencies of the 
union, the claimants have now no other prospect of relief, but what 


may be derived from the national treasury. 


Alexander Hamilton, 
Sept. 25, 1789 Secretary of the Treasury: 


SLATES OR TLE ANTICIPATION OF DHE LAXES OF 
THE SUPERINTENDANT OF FINANCE® 


On William Whipple, receiver for the state of 
New-Hampshire 
For an order in favor of M. G. Sullivan, dated 24th 
Jan. 1784, 

Ditto Brig. Gen. Moses Hazen, dated 24th Jan. 1784, 

Do. Capt. Olive, dated 6th March, 1784, 

Do. Capt. Philip Leibert, do. 

Do. Lieut. Germaine Dienne, do. 

Do. Capt. Anthony Selin, 8th do. 


On James Lovell, receiver for the state of Massa- 
chusetts 

For an order in favor of John Langdon, continental 
agent at Portsmouth, dated 4th August, 1784, 

Do. Timothy Pickering, quarter-master-general, 
dated the 30th Sept. 1784, 

On George Olney, receiver for the state of R. 
Island 

For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering quar- 
ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784, 

On Hezekiah Merrill, receiver for the state of Conn. 

For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 
ter-master-general, dated 30 Sept. 1784, 

On Thomas Tillotson, receiver for New-York 

For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 
ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784, 

Do of Abraham Skinner, later commissary-general 
of prisoners, dated 30th Sept. 1784. 


Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 


219 5 5,003 30 


5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
50,000 ........ 10,000 
38,892 75 
88,892 75 


6. There are numerous arithmetical errors in this report which have not 


been noted. 
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STATE OF THE ANTICIPATION OF (THE TAXES OF 
THE SUPERINTENDANT OF FINANCE (Continued) 


Dol. goths. Dol. goths. 
On Wm. C. Houston, receiver for the state of 
N. Jer. 
For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 
ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784. 5,000 
On Wm. Geddes, receiver for the state of Delaware 
For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 


ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784, 5,000 
On Benjamin Harwood, receiver for the state of 

Maryland 
For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 

ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784, 9,000 


On George Webb, receiver for the state of Virginia 
For an order in favor of Timothy Pickering, quar- 


ter-master-general, dated 30th Sept. 1784, 25,000 
153,896 15 
Total as above 153,896 15 
Deduct so much thereof paid, 60,432 76 
Leaves unpaid 93,463 2 


Treasury of the United States. 
Register’s office, Sept. 24, 1789. 
Joseph Nourse, Register. 


GENERAL AGCOUN T, OR] AN BI GIP AT DONS: 


Amount of orders drawn by the late superintendant of finance, Dol. goths. 


as per particular statement herewith, No. I. 93,463 29 
Amount of warrants drawn by the late board of treasury, re- 
maining unpaid, as per particular statement herewith, No II. 189,906 34 


Dollars, 283,369 63 
Treasury of the United States. 
Register’s office, Sept. 24, 1789. 
Joseph Nourse, Register. 
The Secretary of the rea, 
of the United States. 


Now L 


A particular Statement of Orders drawn by the late Superintendant of Finance, 
on several of the Receivers of Taxes, remaining unpaid, and were comprised 
in the Estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury, and by him reported 
to the House of Representatives of the United States.’ 

Date of Orders. Dol. 90 ths. 

March 6, 1784. On William Whipple, receiver for N. Hamp- 

shire, in favor of Capt. Philip Leibert, being bal- 


ance of pay due him, 105 17 
March 8, 1784. On ditto in favor of Capt. Anthony Selin, being 
ditto, 219 5 


7. See “Report on the Estimate of the Expenditure for the Civil List and 
the War Department to the End of the Present Year,” September 19, 1789. 
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Dol. 90 ths. 
Sept. 30, 1784. On George Olney, receiver for Rhode Island, 
in favor of Timothy Pickering, quarter-master- 
general, for the use of his department, 


3,000 
Deduct so much paid, 1053 68 
ee OA Orn?) 
Ditto On Thomas Tillotson, receiver for New-York, 
in favor of Timothy Pickering, quarter-master- 
general, for use of his department, 50,000 
Sept. 30, 1784. On do. in favor of Abraham Skinner, late Com- 
missary-gen. of prisoners for the payment of as- 
sumptions made by him for the board of prisoners 
at Long-Island, 38,892 75 
88,892 75 
Ditto. On William Geddes, receiver for Delaware, in 
favor of Timothy Pickering, quarter-master-gen- 
eral, for the use of his department, 5,000 
Deduct so much paid, 2,700 
2,300 


Dollars, 93,463 29 
Treasury of the United States, 
Register’s office, Sept. 24, 1789. 
Joseph Nourse, Register. 


No. IL. 


A particular Statement of Warrants drawn by the late Board of Treasury on 
Michael Hillegas, late Treasurer of the United States, which remain unpaid, 
and were comprised in the Estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and by him reported to the House of Representatives 
of the United States.’ 


Date of 
Warrants. Dol. goths. 
1786. Civil List. 
Oct. ro. Edward Chinn, commissioner for adjusting the ac- 
counts of R. Island, for his own and clerk’s salaries, 
office-rent &c. from the rst of July, to 30th Sept. 
1786, 464 15 
Paid in part, 50 
414 15 
1787. Arnold H. Dohrmad, late agent for the United 
Nov. 19. States, at the court of Lisbon, his salary, 15,600 
Paid in part, 2,562 46 
13,037 44 
1788. Elizabeth Wallace, for the payment of a register’s 
July 5. certificate in favor of Robert Patton, per act of Con- 
gress, 24th June, 1788, 557 16 
8. Jonathan Burrall, assignee to John White, late com- 


missioner for the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware & 

Maryland, for salaries and contingent expences from 

1st Jan. to 3d March, 1788, 705 35 
Ditto, assignee of Wm Winder, commissioner for the 


8. See “Report on the Estimate of the Expenditure for the Civil List and 
the War Department to the End of the Present Year,” September 19, 1789. 
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Sept. 3. 


a7. 
Oct. 9. 


Dec. 19. 


Dec. 24. 


1789. 


Feb. 10. 
Feb. 10. 


March 26. 


May 16. 


June 2. 


Aug. 3. 
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states of Virginia and N. Carolina, for salaries and 
contingent expences of his office, from 1st April to 
30th June, 1788, 

Dunlap & Claypoole, for printing the resolves of 
Congress, advertisements for contracts, &c. 

Jeremiah Wadsworth, assignee of Jonathan Trum- 
bull, being for the principal and interest of a regis- 
ter’s certificate, per act of Congress, 28th July, 


1788, 2,383 45 
Deduct so much paid, as appears by 
the receiver’s account, 2,000 


Jonathan Burrall, assignee of John White, commis- 
sioner for the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, salaries and contingent expences of office, 
for one quarter, ending 30th June, 

Ditto, assignee of do. being an advance on account 
of said White’s salary, 

Joseph Hardy, attorney to Geo. Reed, commissioner 
for South-Carolina & Georgia, for salaries, quarter 
ending 30th June, 

Edward Chinn, late commissioner for Rhode-Island, 
for salaries and contingent expences of office, one 
quarter, ending 30th June, 

Ditto, do. do. do. from 1st Jan. to 31st April, 1787 

Ditto, do. do. do. from 31st Oct. to 31st Dec. 1786, 

John Halstead, in part of a sum due him agreeable to 
act of Congress, 4th June, 1781, 

George Stanton, for the rent of the house occupied 
by the board of treasury, from rst Nov. to 31st Jan. 

John White, commissioner for the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, being for expences at- 
tending the transportation of public papers, &c. 

William Winder, late commissioner for N. Carolina 
& Virginia, for salaries and contingencies of office, 
transportation of public papers, &c. from the rst Oct 
1788, to 20th Mar. 1789, 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. do. 

Ditto, do. from the rst of July to the 30th Sept. 
1788, 

Ditto, do. do. 

George Stanton, for rent of the house occupied by 
the board, from rst Feb. to 30th Ap. 1789, 

Paul R. Randall, for his salary as secretary to the 
Algerine legation, from Sept. 1785, to Sept. 1786, per 
act of Congress, of the 11th Sept. 1788, 

John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for office- 


Dol. go ths. 


1,354 
115 


383 


694 


600 


343 


566 
231 
464 


1,000 


56 


86 


1,199 
54 
101 


22 
23 
91 

500 


500 
193 


56 


700 


84 
38 


45 


86 
60 


22 


22 


July 22. 


March 9. 


May 13. 


Aug. I. 


1788. 


March 4. 


1789. 


Mar. 31. 


1787. 


Aug. 21. 
Nov. 22. 
Dec:.31; 


1788. 
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rent, & other contingent expences, 

Benjamin Walker, commissioner for settling the ac- 
counts of the late secret and commercial committees 
of Congress, from 1st April, to 30th June, 1789, 

Nathaniel Appleton, loan-officer of the state of 
Massachusetts, balance due him on settlement at the 
treasury, of his account of salary, to the 3oth of June, 
1789, and which having been introduced in the ac- 
counts of expenditure, forms a part of the balance of 
189,906 34-9oths. dollars, anticipation by the late 
board of treasury, on the rith Sept. 1789, 

Roger Sherman, Esq. assignee to Isaac Sherman, 
being in full for his expences whilst executing surveys 
in the western territory, from 21st April, to 21st Sept. 
1787, 

William Ellery, loan-officer of the state of Rhode- 
Island, on a settlement at the treasury, of his account 
of salary to the 30th of Sept. 1788, and which having 
been introduced in the accounts of expenditure, forms 
a part of the balance of 189,906 34-goths. dollars, an- 
ticipation by the board of treasury, on the rith Sept. 
1789, 

Patrick Ferrall, being in full for contingent ex- 
pences, and office rent of the office of the board of 
commissioners appointed to adjust the accounts of the 
several states, from the zoth of Nov. 1788, to 2d May, 
1789, 

John Cochran, loan-officer of the state of New- 
York, being for his salary and stationary for his office, 
from 1st April, to the 30th June, 1789, 


Western Territory. 
Thomas Hutchins, geographer general, advanced 
for the use of his department, 
John Lawrence, assignee to John C. Symmes, one of 
the judges of the Western Territory, for his salary, 
from 26th March to 30th June, 1788, per act of Con- 


gress 13th July 1787, 213 13 
Ditto, do. do. from rst July, to 31st 
of Dec. at 200 dol. per qr. 400 


Joseph Nourse, attorney to Thomas Hutchins, geog- 
rapher-general, for his salary from rst Jan. to 31st 
March, 1789, 


Indian Affairs: 

Richard Butler, agent for Indian affairs, for salary 
one quarter, ending 30th June last, 

Ditto, do. do. — ending 30th September last, 

John Woods, in full for his services and expences 
attending sundry Chiefs of the Choctaw Nation on a 
visit to Congress, per act of the 18th July last, 

Comfort Sands, attorney to Wm. Winn, superin- 
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Dol. 90 ths. 
S7a28 


475 


2,645 66 


33530 


710 26 


22 33 


261 56 
28,260 69 


288 74 


Ore 


Sif) 
1,276 87 


250 
250 


500 


406 


1789. 


May 23. 


25s 
26. 


June 17. 


July 17. 


1787. 


Jan. 29. 


Aug. 2. 


Oct. 16. 


1788. 


Novy. 18. 


May 22. 


1789. 
Mar. 10. 


23. 
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tendant of Indian affairs for the southern department, 
being for said Wm. Winn’s salary from 1st April, to 
the 29th August 1788, 

Arthur S. Clair, Esq Governor of the Western Ter- 
ritory, to be by him applied, agreeably to an act of 
Congress of the 27th of October 1787, 

Ditto, being part of the sum of 20,000 dollars, appro- 

riated for the extinguishing of Indian claims, per act 
of the 2d July, 1788, 

Ditto, same purpose, 

Richard Butler, superintendant of Indian affairs, one 
quarter’s salary, ending 14th October, 1788, 

Do. for sundry expences in the Indian department, 
from 12th October, 1786, to the 14th October, 1788, 

Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the Western Terri- 
tory, in part of the sum of 20,000 dollars, appropriated 
for the extinguishing Indian claims, per act of the 2d 
July, 1788, 

Ditto, same purpose, 

John Cochran, attorney to Jas. Livingston, deputy 
superintendant of Indian affairs, northern department, 
his salary from rst July, 1788, to 30th June, 1789, 


Pensions, Annuities and Grants. 

Samuel Hodgdon, attorney to Doctor John Warren, 
for the education of Joseph Warren, eldest son of the 
late Major Gen. Warren, deceased, from the 1st Jan. 
to 30th June, 1786, per act 8th April, 1777, 

Ditto, attorney to do. for the support and education 
of the three younger children of said Gen. Warren, 
deceased, from rst July to 31st Dec. 1786, per act of 
the rst July, 1780 

Ditto, attorney to do. for do. from 1st Jan. to 30th 
June, 1787, 

John Warren, guardian to the eldest son of the late 
General Warren, being for the education of said eldest 
son, for one year, commencing 4th July last, 

Joseph Nourse, attorney to Col. Richard Gridley, 
his pension from rst July, 1787 to 30th June 1788, per 
act of the 2d October last, 

George Morgan, for the tuition of George M. 
White Eyes, from rst Nov. 1786, to 30th Sept. 1788. 

Daniel M’Cormick, executor to the estate of Eliz. 
Thompson, deceased, for her pension, from rst July 
to 16th Aug. 1788, 

Joseph Bindon, attorney to Joseph Traversie, for 
his pension from rst October, 1788, to 31st March, 
1789, per act of the 8th of August, 1782, 


Contingencies of the War Department. 
Henry Knox, secretary at war, being for the use of 
the ordnance department, 


Dol. go ths. 

416 60 
1,867 
2,000 


2,068 7 


538 32 
1,611 68 


779 15 
1,220 75 


Me 
12,001 77 


444 36 


60 
1,774 23 


1,600 30 


Octas. 


Dec. 22. 


1788. 


Mar. 31. 
April 14. 


Ditto: 


1789. 


Jan. 19. 


Feb. 17. 


March 2. 


April 7. 


May 1s. 
June 17. 


Aug. 4. 


1788. 


Oct. 6. 


Decr3i- 
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Doctor Joseph Waldo, being for his attendance, and 
medicines supplied sundry sick soldiers of Col. Jack- 
son’s regiment at Springfield, in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, 

James O’Harra, Contractor on the Western Fron- 
tiers, on account of issues to be made under his con- 
tract, and for expenditures in the quarter-master- 
general’s depart. for 28,691 15 
Deduct so much pd. 19,711 15 


Henry Knox, secretary at war, being for the con- 
tingent expences of the war department, 

Ditto, being for the purpose of subsisting recruits, 
ordered to be raised by the resolve of Congress, of the 
3rd of October last, during the time they are collect- 
ing, and on their route from their respective states, to 


Fort-Pitt, 5,500 
From which deduct so much paid on said war- 
rants, 3,000 


Ditto, being to enable him to discharge the arrears 
of pay due to sundry store-keepers, and other officers 
in the ordnance department, for the year 1787, and to 
defray charges hereafter arising in said department, 

Ditto being to discharge the rent of sundry build- 
ings, occupied by the public in Virginia, and the pay 
of Thomas Holt, Assistant Deputy Commissary of 
Military Stores, from 1st of July 1787, to 30th of June 
1788, 

Robert Watts, Attorney to Stephen Moore, being 
for the rent of West Point, from 31st of December, 
1787, to 31st December 1788 
James Reid, Attorney to Joseph Hubley, late Assistant 
Deputy Commissary of Prisoners, at the Post of Lan- 
caster, being for his pay, rations, and forage, from rst 
of January to the 25th of February 1782. 

Smith and Wyckoff, for provisions issued at West 
Point. 

Ditto for their issues at West-Point in January last. 

Ditto for provisions issued at West Point. 

Ditto for the same purpose, 


For the Pay of the Army. 

Joseph Howell, jun. paymaster general, being on 
account of pay due to the troops in service, for the 
year 1788, 

Ditto, being to discharge pay and forage due to 
the army, up to the 31st Dec. 1788, viz. 

No. 1043, Six thou. do. 6000 


1044, do. 6000 
1045, do. 6000 
1046, do. 6000 
1047, do. 6000 
1048, do. 6000 


1049, do. 6000 


407 
Dol. 90 ths. 
252 
8,980 
960 
2,500 
6,000 
1,310 

437 45 

95 10 
178 18 
197 2 
187 
I9t 3 
22,888 18 
20,000 


408 
1789. 
Feb. 28. 
Feb. 8. 
1787. 
Sept. 10. 
1789. 
March 2. 
March 3. 
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1050, four do. 4000 
1051, do. 4000 
50,000 


Deduct so much paid, 4,086 45 


Ditto, being for the arrears of the four months specie 
pay, for the year 1783, granted to the non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the late Virginia line, 

Ditto, drawn in like manner with the foregoing, and 
for the same purpose, 

Do. do. and for same purpose 

Do. do. and for same purpose 

Do. being on account of subsistence due the officers of 
the Virginia line, for the year 1782 and 1783, 

Joseph Howell, jun. paymaster general, being for 
the arrears of the four months specie pay, for the year 
1783, due to the non-commissioned officers and privates 
of Col. Posey’s detachment of the Virginia line, 

Ditto, being on account of the arrearage of subsist- 
ence, due to the officers of the Virginia line, for the 
years 1782 & 1783, 

Ditto, being for the arrears of pay for the year 1783, 
due to Col. Gibson’s detachment of the Virginia line, 

Ditto, being for the arrears of the 4 months specie 
pay; granted to the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the late North-Carolina line, for the year 1783, 

Ditto, drawn in like manner with the foregoing, and 
for the same purpose, 

Do. do. & for the same purpose 
Do. do. for the same purpose 
Do. do, for the same purpose 


Clothing Department. 

Stephen Bruce, for provisions and sundry articles in 
the clothing, and quartermaster’s department, furnished 
the troops in the state of Massachusetts, between the 
21st of November, 1786, and the 21st of June, 1787, 

William Hill, being an account of his contract of 
the 4th Feb. last, for clothing the troops in service, 

6,000 
Deduct so much paid on do. 4,339 39 

Royal Flint, for so much payable on the rst October, 
1789, agreeably to his contract with the board of treas- 
ury, being for clothing, &c. supplied the troops in sery- 
ice, in the year 1788, 

Do. for the same purpose, 

Do. for do. 

Do. for do. 

Do. for do. 


Amount of Anticipations, by the late board of Treasury, 


Dollars, 


Treasury of the United States. 


Register’s office, Sept. 24, 1789. 


Dol. 90 ths. 


45:913 45 


3,500 


3,000 
2,000 


2,422 47 
1,626 76 


3,102 


sibyew) oh! 


3,490 60 


4,500 


3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,320 60 


1053915 49 


669 51 


1,669 35 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
35449 75 

17,788 71 


189,906 34 


Joseph Nourse, Register. 
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From George Washington 
[New York] 25th. Sepr. 1789. 


Dear Sir, 

From a great variety of characters who have made a tender of 
their services for suitable Offices, I have selected the following. If 
Mr. Jay ? & you will take the further trouble of running them over 
to see if among them there can be found one, who, under all cir- 
cumstances is more eligable for the Post Office than Col O 3 I shall 
be obliged to you both for your opinion thereon by Eleven ’Oclock. 
Another Paper which is enclosed,* will shew how the appointments 
stand to this time. And, that you may have the matter fully before 
you, I shall add that, it is my present intention to nominate Mr. Jef- 
ferson ® for Secretary of State, and Mr. Edmd Randolph ® as Attor- 
ney Genl; though their acceptance is problamatical—especially the 
latter. 

Yrs. Sincerely Go: Washington 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. At the bottom of this letter Washington wrote the names of thirty-five 
individuals. 

2. On September 24, 1789, John Jay had been nominated by Washington as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; the nomination was confirmed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1789. 

3. Samuel Osgood was nominated for office on September 25, 1789; the 
nomination was confirmed on September 26. 

4. The enclosure, “A List of persons holding Offices of a general Nature 
with the states to which they belong annexed,” is in Tobias Lear’s writing 
with a few additions by Washington (Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress). 

5. Thomas Jefferson was nominated as Secretary of State on September 25, 
1789; the nomination was confirmed on September 26. 

6. Edmund Randolph was nominated as Attorney General on September 25, 
1789; the nomination was confirmed on September 26. 


To Thomas Willing 


[New York, September 25, 1789. On October 1, 1789, Willing 
wrote to Hamilton: “Your Favor of the 25th Ult was received on 
the 29.” Letter not found. ] 
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From William Allibone 


Philadelphia, September 26, 1789. Discusses aids to navigation in 
Delaware Bay and River. Suggests appointment of a superintendent 
for the entire Delaware district. Mentions a pending bill in Penn- 
sylvania legislature which would cede to United States all state- 
owned navigational aids in Delaware River. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 


To Richard Harison 
[New York, September 26, 1789] * 


Dr. Sir 

Taking it for granted that you will be appointed Atty General * 
of the district I request your opinion as to the Bond required to be 
taken by the Collectors respecting the certificate of Registry of Ves- 
sels. Can it be taken directly to “The United States of America” or 
must it be in the name of the Collector? Will any bond to the 
United States of America be valid? 

The Question arises on the act for Registering & clearing ves- 
sels &c.? 

rs A Hamilton 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. The letter is undated but is endorsed by Harison “26 Sepr. 1789.” 

2. Harison was appointed United States attorney for the New York District 
on September 26, 1789. 


3. See “An Act for Registering and Clearing Vessels, Regulating the Coasting 
Trade, and for other purposes” (1 Stat. 55-65 [September 1, 1789]). 


From Jedediah Huntington 


[New London, Connecticut, September 26, 1789. On November 
17, 1789, Hamilton wrote to Huntington: 1 “in respect to the Ques- 
tion referred to in Your Letter of the 26th of September.” Letter 
not found.| 


1. Huntington was collector of customs at New London, Connecticut. 
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Treasury Department Circular to the 
Governors of the States 


Treasury Department 
September 26th. 1789 
Sir 

In obedience to an order of the House of Representatives of the 
21st. Instant (Copy of which I have the honor to enclose) ! it be- 
comes my duty to request your Excellency to procure and trans- 
mit to this Office the Documents and Information therein required. 

As the next Session of the Legislature will be on the first monday 
of January ensuing, it is greatly to be wished that the whole of the 
above Statements may be forwarded to this Office before that day, 
particularly the Statement of the Loan Office Certificates or other 
public Securities of the United States which may be in the Treasury 
of your State. 

This last Statement is immediately necessary to enable me to pre- 
pare with the requisite accuracy, the plan referred to in other reso- 
lutions of the House of the same date with those abovementioned, 
a Copy of which is likewise inclosed for your information.? 

It would be adviseable to transmit at the same time as accurate a 
Statement as can be made of the Interest (if any) which the State 
may have paid on the Evidences of the public Debt abovementioned. 

I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s most Obedt. humble 
servt. A Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to George Clinton, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to John 
Hancock, sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries, November 16-17, 1938, Lot 95; LS, to 
John E. Howard, Hall of Records of Maryland, Annapolis; copy, to John E. 
Howard, RG 56, Miscellaneous Letters Sent, “Set K,” National Archives; copy, 
to John E. Howard, RG 56, Letters 2d Comptroller, 2d Auditor, Executive of 
Maryland and Georgia, 1789-1833, National Archives, LS, to Samuel Hunting- 
ton, sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries, January 25, 1940, Lot 170; LS, to William 
Livingston, sold by Stan V. Henkels, April 9, 1901, Lot 541; LS, to Thomas 
Mifflin, Yale University Library; LS, to Beverley Randolph, Archives Division, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond; LS, to George Walton, The Andre deCop- 
pet Collection, Princeton University Library. 
1. The enclosure reads as follows: 
“In the House of Representatives of the United States. 
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Monday the 21st. Septemr. 1789. 
“Ordered. that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to apply to the 
supreme Executives of the several States, for statements of their public Debts; 
of the funds provided for the payment, in whole or in part, of the principal 
and interest thereof; and of the amount of Loan Office Certificates or other 
public Securities of the United States in the State Treasuries, respectively, 
and that he report to the House such of the said documents as he may obtain, 
at the next Session of Congress. 
Extract from the Journal 
John Beckly Clerk 
Compared with the original in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Wm. Duer Asst. Secy.” (Archives 
Division, Virginia State Library). 
2. The House resolution reads as follows: 
“In the House of Representatives of the United States. 
Monday the 21st Septemr 1789. 
“The House proceeded to consider the Report which lay on the Table, from 
the Committee to whom was referred the Memorial and petition of the public 
Creditors of Pennsylvania Whereupon 
“Resolved that this House consider an adequate provision for the support 
of the public Credit as a matter of high importance to the National honor and 
prosperity. 
“Resolved, that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to prepare a Plan 
for that purpose, and to Report the same to this House at its next meeting. 
Extract from the Journals 
John Beckly Clerk 
Compared with the Original in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Wm. Duer Asst. Secy.” (Archives 
Division, Virginia State Library). 


To Benjamin Lincoln 


Treasury Department 
September 29th. 1789. 
Sir 
It may happen that the Treasurer * will draw upon you for the 
Compensation to the Senators and Representatives of New Hamp- 
shire as well as those of your State. The direction given to you with 
respect to the latter, is to extend to the former. 
Iam Sir Your obedient Servant 


Benjamin Lincoln Esqr 
Collector of the Customs 
for Boston Massachusetts 


LIS], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the 
1790-1810, Vol. 2, National Archives. 
1. Samuel Meredith. 


Treasury, 
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From Henry Lee’ 
Alexa. [Virginia] 30th. Sepr. 89 


My dear sir 

Least my brother ? should have returned I take the liberty of ask- 
ing your safe delivery of the two lets. enclosed & any reply which 
may be given to you for me. 

At the same time let me present my hearty gratulations on the 
proper honor you have received from our country. 

I anticipate good to the public & new lustre to my friend not- 
withstanding the obstinate difficultys & embarrassments which op- 
press our finance. 

May complete success crown your endeavors. How is Mrs. H & 
family. Poor Mrs. Lee continues still very infirm. She desires to be 
remembered to her good friend. 

Always yours 


AL[S], Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. After serving in the Revolution as commander of Lee’s Partizan Corps, 
Lee was a member of the Continental Congress from 1785 to 1788, and a 
delegate to the Virginia Ratifying Convention. 

2. Richard Bland Lee, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Virginia. 


From Richard Harison 
[New York, September, 1789] 


Dr Sir, 

The Subject which you have mentioned * was in a great Measure 
new to me. However I cannot hesitate as to the Validity of a Bond 
given to the United States, the People of which I think form one 
great Body politic for all the important Purposes of Government. 
The Constitution speaks of “Controversies to which the United 
States Shall be a Party” as forming a Branch of the Judicial Power; 
and I can have no Idea of the United States being a Party to a Con- 
troversy, except they are considered in their politic Capacity, as an 
Individual, capable of suing, but perhaps not amenable* as a De- 
fendant before any Tribunal. 
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The Rules of Evidence & Trial which respect the private Mem- 
bers of the Community cannot I think be applied to the Public, and 
therefore no Objection arises from them to Securities given or Suits 
carried on for the United States. Besides the same Rules would ap- 
ply, where the Securities were taken on Behalf of the United States 
as if taken directly to them. 

Such are my Ideas upon the general Question, tho’ upon the 
whole I am of Opinion that the Act for registering & clearing Ves- 
sels &ca. had in Contemplation that the Bond should be given to the 
Collector in his own Name in Behalf of the United States. 

The Expressions however are not so certain, but that I should 
think either Mode might be adopted. 

With great Respect &ca. 


ADf, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
1. See H to Harison, September 26, 1789. 
2. “Amesnable” in MS. 


From Sharp Delany 


Philadelphia, October 1, 1789. “In conformity to what I esteem 
your instructions, I yesterday paid the Bank of No America Thir- 
teen Thousand Dollars... .” 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 


Promissory Note from William Grayson * 
[New York, October 1, 1789] 


Thirty days after date | promise to pay to Alexander Hamilton 
Esqr. or order the sum of two hundred dollars specie value recieved. 


Willm. Grayson 
New York October ist. 1789. 


ADS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Grayson, a prominent Antifederalist and United States Senator from 
Virginia, died in March, 1790. 
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From Beverley Randolph * 
Richmond October [1-28] 1789. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of 
the 26th. of September,” inclosing several Resolutions of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The amount of the public debt of this 
state can be furnished immediately, but I conceive this would be 
incomplete unless accompanied by a statement of the funds pro- 
vided for the discharge of it. This Statement cannot now be pre- 
pared as the best fund appropriated to the discharge of the interest 
of the debt arose from the impost, which is taken away by the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution. It therefore remains with the General 
Assembly to provide some other. So soon as this shall be done I 
shall be ready to give you the information required. No Loan office 
Certificates or other public securities of the United States are in the 
Treasury of Virginia, except a small sum of Indents, as will appear 
by the inclosed Certificate of the Treasurer. I am &c. 

Beverley Randolph. 


LC, Archives Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 

1. Randolph was governor of Virginia. 

2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Governors of the States,” Sep- 
tember 26, 1789. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department 
New York October ist. 1789 


Sir 

The United States in Congress having by their Act of the 7th. of 
August last * Ordained “That all expences for the necessary support 
and maintenance of Light-houses, Beacons, Buoys &ca. within any 
Port or Harbour of the United States, should after the 15th. of Au- 
gust last, be defrayed out of the Treasury of the United States”; 
You will be pleased to transmit forthwith to this Office, as particu- 
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lar an Account as will be consistent with dispatch, of the nature and 
annual expences which may attend any establishment as above de- 
scribed at the port where you Act, under whose superintendance it 
is at present; and whether this person, or any other, whom you 
would undertake to recommend, is well qualified for the Business. 
Iam Sir Your Obedient Humble Servant 
Alex Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Jedediah Huntington, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to 
Benjamin Lincoln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters and Papers 
re Lighthouses, Buoys, and Piers, 1789-1819, Vol. 1, National Archives; LS, to 
Otho H. Williams, Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; copy, to Otho H. Williams, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the 
Secretary, “Set T,” National Archives. 

1. 1 Stat. 53-54 (August 7, 1789). 


From Thomas Willing 
Bank of North America [Philadelphia] 1st October 1789 
Sir 

Your Favor of the 25th Ult? was received on the 29 and has this 
day been laid before the Directors, as well as your Official Con- 
firmation of the Agreement made with your Assistant Mr. Duer ? 
on the 17th of September respecting the Loan of 50,000 drs. 

Your Open Letter to our Collector * was delivered to him directly 
and he has in consequence thereof, and in Conformity of the third 
Article in our Agreement passed his check to us yesterday for 13,000 
drs which Sum is now to the Credit of the United States, and Mr 
Delany has our Cashier Receipt for the Same. You Observe you 
were preparing Directions to the Collectors to the Southward to 
receive our Notes payable on demand or at a period not longer than 
thirty days from the date all which we Approve of, and in Order to 


LC, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1. Letter not found. 
2. William Duer. 


3. The official confirmation of the agreement has not been found. For in- 


formation on the loan and the part played by Duer in arranging it, see H to 
Willing, September 13, 1789. 


4. The open letter to Sharp Delany probably was “Treasury Department 
Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” September 22, 1789. 
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guard the Collectors as far as it is in our power, against imposition, 
we have now Inclosed agreeable to your request Eighty Proforma 
Signatures of our president and Cashier. The Collectors should 
moreover be enjoined by you not to receive any post Note without 
its being endorsed by the payee, and if he is a Stranger to them or 
his Signature not well known it should be endorsed by the person 
making or Offering the payment. Under all these Circumstances, if 
common Attention is paid, we see no risque of imposition on the 
Officers of the Impost. 

We have varied our paper five Times since our establishment, it 
has all been made at one Mill, in our own private Frames ® or Moulds, 
and under the Eye of a Confidential person sent with the Moulds, 
and who has always returned them, and every Sheet of the paper 
good and bad into our Hands. The different parcels we have used, 
have been varied in Coulour and texture by the Materials used and 
by the different water Lines or Letters in the Body of each Note. 
The paper inclosed. A Contains a description of the Whole paper 
we have hitherto used Some of all which is still in Circulation. 
When we find Occasion to vary again from the paper now in Use 
for the Notes on demand which is of the dark colourd Sort, we shall 
take Care to Advise you of it. 

The Mode you propose of dividing the Notes in the middle from 
top to Bottom, will be a very proper precaution against any mis- 
carriage, when they are sent to the Treasury by the Collectors, who 
may also fill up an endorsement on each Note to the Treasurer. It 
was the practice formerly when our Notes were returned by the 
Public Officers to Mr. Morris ® as Financier, who cut them all; and 
to send each half by different posts. It has been often practiced by 
Individuals since without the least Inconvenience to them or to us, 
except in the instances of Bank Notes to Bearer, which when so cut, 
cannot again be issued in payment, but this loss we are content to 
put up with. 

As to the private Marks in our Notes, we can’t think it Advise- 
able to communicate them, if the knowledge of them is necessary to 
one it is equally so to all and every Officer who is to receive the 
Notes and therefore the Secret would not long be kept. These pri- 
vate marks are known only to three persons amongst ourselves, and 


5. In MS, “Flame.” 
6. Robert Morris. 
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we conceve ought not to go further unless necessary to convict 2 
Culprit on Trial. Your Officers will be better prepared and guarded 
against any deception or Fraud having our Signatures at their 
Offices, than any other Individual will be, but as we take every pre- 
caution in our power to prevent Counterfeits, and have never yet 
met with one, we flatter ourselves there is no reason for Appre- 
hension on this Score. There was indeed a Single Attempt in Boston 
to alter a fifteen dollar Note to a fifty—But it was too obvious to 
pass, and the Villain was instantly detected. We find and daily ex- 
perience convinces us, that there is much less risque of Imposition 
by the Counterfeit of our paper, than of the Gold and Silver now 
Current in America, of which there is so many base pieces well 
made and Current, that it’s hardly possible for a person to receive it 
without loss, tho’ ever so well informed and in the daily receipt of 
large Sums. It is a truth that we have destroyed in the last three 
years to the full amount of 20,000 dollars offered to us in payment 
as Gold and Silver. As to what you say respecting the Limitation of 
your Orders for the Receipt of our Notes, we need not now reply, 
this point was Satisfactorily explained. You say you ought from 
time to time to ascertain the Situation of the Bank, and the Safety 
of your operations with it. To this we can only say, that our Capital 
at this Time is exactly 728.400 dollars. That our paper in Circula- 
tion has never been much above half this Sum. That we are a Bank 
of discount only, that we are restricted by Law from any Trade or 
the purchase of lands, and that altho we have a right to purchase 
public Funds, or Bullion, yet we have never expended a dollar in 
these or any kind of Speculation whatsoever. We are all of us Stock- 
holders and have a character to Support and Shall never pass our 
paper into Circulation without having what we deem good Se- 
curity for it. 

The Treasury we presume can never run any risque with us, for 
it will not probably ever have in its possession at any one time a 
Sum in paper equal to our Capital. Nor can we from any experience 
we have had, conceive that the Circulation will for many Years Ab- 
sorb a Sum in paper beyond what Such a Capital will entitle the 
Bank to Issue. 

You have mentioned in the Close of your Letter the principles 
which ought to govern in the Adjustment of Losses that may be 
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Sustained by Counterfeits. We have gone so fully into the means & 
precautions designed to prevent them, and by Attending to which 
we think there can be little or no risque, and the Subject is of so 
interesting a Nature to us, from the Opening it would give to in- 
jurious practices on the Bank, that we can only tell you that no dis- 
tinction as to compensation for Losses can be made with Safety and 
propriety by the Bank between the public or Individuals. In all Such 
Instances wherein the Bank can legally be calld upon by an Indi- 
vidual, it will be Accountable to the Public, further it ought not 
to be. 

The Subject of our present Communication is of a delicate Na- 
ture and not very proper to be committed to Writing. In the present 
Case it is however rendered necessary. And as we know we have to 
do with a Man of Honor who will on our request, consider all we 
have said as Confidential, we have explained ourselves without re- 
serve and Mentioned some particulars which ought to be confined 
to Yourself alone. 


To Joseph Clay 


[New York, October 2, 1789. On December 30, 1789, Clay 1 wrote 
to Hamilton: “I received your very obliging favour of the 2d Octr.” 
Letter not found.] 


1. Clay was a Savannah merchant and planter who had served as paymaster 
general of the Continental Army in the Southern Department. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department 
New York October 2d. 1789. 
Sir 
As in the first establishiment of Revenue systems, imperfections 
and inconveniencies will naturally present themselves in practice, 
which could not have been foreseen in their formation; it is of the 
greatest moment, that the best information should be collected for 
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the use of the Government as to the operation of those, which may 
have been adopted. 

To the obtaining this information, as it respects the plan for the 
imposition and collection of the duties, the situation of the collectors 
and naval Officers of the several Ports is in a peculiar manner fa- 
vourable, and no arguments need be used to shew that it is equally 
their duty and their interest to make the best use of their opportuni- 
ties for that purpose. 

Not doubting that their inclination will coincide with both; I am 
to request that they will carefully note and from time to time com- 
municate to me whatever may serve to discover the merits or de- 
fects of that plan, and to point out the means of improving it. 

Though the complaints of the Merchants will not always be in- 
fallible indications of defects, yet they will always merit attention, 
and when they occur, I shall be glad to be particularly informed of 
them. 

You will doubtless have observed, that it was in the contempla- 
tion of Congress to employ Boats for the security of the Revenue 
against contraband. I shall be glad to have your Ideas, as to the ex- 
pediency of employing them in your quarter, and (if any appear to 
you necessary) of the number and kind you deem requisite; their 
equipments, and the probable expence. Should any have been in 
use under the State regulations, I desire they may be continued, and 
that I may be advised with accuracy of the nature of their establish- 
ment. 

It has been very much apprehended that the number of Ports in 
several of the States would conduce to great evasions of the duties. 
It is my wish to be informed how far experience has justified this 
apprehension, and what can be done to correct the Mischeifs, which 
may have ensued, avoiding as much as possible the inconveniencies 
which the multiplication of Ports was designed to obviate. 

In hinting these particulars it is not my aim to confine your atten- 
tion to them only; It will give me pleasure to find that your observa- 
tion has been as diffusive as the object is extensive. 

The whole of the Form for keeping and rendering your accounts 
not being yet completed, it is not in my power to furnish you with 
them at present; I however transmit you the most material form 
which is a quarterly Abstract of duties arising on Merchandize im- 
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ported. The same form with an alteration as to time will answer for 
a return of duties arising monthly, and which you will forward to 
this Office at the end of every Month. 

In mine of the 22d. of September," I directed you to render me a 
Weekly Account of your receipts and payments. I now enclose you 
a form for rendering this account, which I trust will be punctually 
complied with. 

Iam sir Your Obedt. Servant A Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasuy 


P..S. In addition to the papers mentioned in this letter you will 
find enclosed the form of a Quarterly Abstract of duties arising on 
the Tonnage of Vessels. A similar return you will be pleased to 
transmit monthly. 


LS, to Jedediah Huntington, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to 
Sharp Delany, Vineland Historical Society, Vineland, New Jersey, LS, to 
Benjamin Lincoln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the 
Treasury, 1789-1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; LS, to Otho H. Williams, 
Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department; copy, Circulars 
of the Treasury Department, 1789-1814, Library of Congress; copy, RG 56, 
Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,’ National Archives; copy, 
United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Library of Congress. 


1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Sep- 
tember 22, 1789. 


From Nicholas Cruger * 


[New York] October 3, 1789. “Most sincerely do I Congratulate 
you on your Late appointment. I had Promis’d Mr. Harrison? my 
Law business when ever you Declin’d it. I must therefore begg you 
will send me .. . [various] Papers [in your possession] which I 
mean to Put into his hands. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Cruger was a member of a prominent merchant family of New York City 
and St. Croix. H had been a clerk in the Cruger business firm on St. Croix 
before coming to New York City in 1772. 

2. Richard Harison. 


To John Davidson 


Treasury Department, October 3, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of 
Davidson’s “letter of the 24th of last month.” 1 Sends directions for 
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filing of surety bond. States that privileges to ships of the United 
States are to be extended to Rhode Island and North Carolina vessels 
until January 15, 1790. 


Copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, “Set G,” “National Archives; 
copy, RG 56, Letters to and from the Collectors at Bridgetown and An- 
napolis, National Archives. 

1. Letter not found. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department 
October 3d. 1789 


Sir 
Inclosed is the copy of an Act for amending the “Act for register- 
ing and Clearing Vessels, regulating the Coasting Trade, and for 
other purposes,” ? which I transmit you for your Government. 
Iam Sir Your humble servt. Alex Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; LS, to John 
Scott, Harvard College Library; LS, to William Webb, Princeton University 
Library, L{S], to Otho H. Williams, Office of the Secretary, United States 
Treasury Department, copy, to Otho H. Williams, RG 56, Circulars of the 
Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” National Archives. 

1, 1 Stat. 94-95 (September 29, 1789). The original act can be found in 1 
Stat. 55-65 (September 1, 1789). 


To Jeremiah Wadsworth 


N York Oct 3d. 1789 
Private 


My Dear Sir 

From some returns which have already come to me I am led to 
fear that smuggling has already began in some parts of our eastern 
extremity. I have under consideration the business of establishing 
Guard boats, and will be much obliged to you for you[r] ideas on this 
subject—the usefulness of the thing, the kind of boats the plan upon 
which they ought to be established and the probable expence. Give 
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me your thoughts too on whatever else may serve to Check the 
mischief. 
I reman Affecty Yrs A Hamilton 


J Wadsworth Esqr 


ALS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


From William Allibone 


(Philadelphia, October 5, 1789. On April 29, 1790, Allibone wrote 
to Hamilton: “I did make mention of it in a letter of mine dated 
October sth last.” Letter not found.] 


To John Rice 


Treasury Department 
October 5th 17809. 


Sir 

Your letter of the zoth of September * has duly come to hand. 

In regard to the enquiry you make, I am of opinion that the Law 
does not intend to allow a Vessel to proceed from one District to 
another, without paying or securing the Duties in the first; except 
when originally bound to another, and obliged from necessity to put 
into the Port at which she arrives as provided for in the twelvth Sec- 
tion of the Collection Act.? 


John Rice Esqr 
Deputy Collector of the Customs 
for Boston & Charlestown Massachusetts 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 
1789-1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector at 
Boston, National Archives; copy RG 56, Letters to the Collectors at Small 
Ports, “Set G,” National Archives, 

1. Letter not found. 

2. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on the 
tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). 
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Treasury Department Circular to the 
Wardens of the Ports 


Treasury Department 
October sth. 1789. 


Sir 

If any arrangement has been made at the Port where you reside 
for the support Maintenance and repairs of Light-houses, Beacons, 
Buoys &c. under your direction; you will be pleased to continue the 
charge and superintendence of the same in the usual manner, rll 
you receive further Instructions from me on this subject, taking 
care that your expenditures for those objects be conducted with 
proper economy; and that every payment made on this account be 
supported by regular Vouchers and Receipts. 

As all the expences of the Establishments since the 15th. of August 
last are to be defrayed out of the Treasury of the United States, you 
will be pleased to transmit to me as particular an Abstract as possi- 
ble of what have hitherto accrued on this Account; and an Estimate 
of what further expence may be expected to the 7th. August next. 
I shall be glad to have at the same time as particular a detail as possi- 
ble of the nature and extent of the above establishment. 

Iam, Sir Your Obedt. servt. Alex Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to the Warden of the Port of New London, Connecticut, MS Division, 
New York Public Library; copy, to the Warden of the Port of St. Mary’s, 
Georgia, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” National 


Archives; copy, to the Wardens of the Ports... , RG 26, Early Lighthouse 
Letters, National Archives. 


From Sharp Delany * 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1789.2 Discusses maintenance and im- 
provement of facilities for aiding navigation in the port of Phila- 
delphia. Recommends that William Allibone be appointed superin- 
tendent.® 


LS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and Southern 
States, National Archives; LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 
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1. This letter is in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors 
of the Customs,’ October 1, 1789. 

2. The letter book copy is mistakenly dated October 8, 1789. 

3. This recommendation was accepted, for Allibone was subsequently ap- 
pointed superintendent of lighthouses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and stakage 
for Philadelphia, Cape Henlopen, and Delaware. 


To Marquis de Lafayette 
New York October 6th. 1789 


My Dear Marquis 

I have seen with a mixture of Pleasure and apprehension the Prog- 
ress of the events which have lately taken Place in your Country. As 
a friend to mankind and to liberty I rejoice in the efforts which you 
are making to establish it while I fear much for the final success of 
the attempts, for the fate of those I esteem who are engaged in it, 
and for the danger in case of success of innovations greater than 
will consist with the real felicity of your Nation. If your affairs still 
go well, when this reaches you, you will ask why this foreboding of 
ill, when all the appearences have been so much in your favor. I 
will tell you; I dread disagreements among those who are now 
united (which will be likely to be improved by the adverse party) 
about the nature of your constitution; I dread the vehement charac- 
ter of your people, whom I fear you may find it more easy to bring 
on, than to keep within Proper bounds, after you have put them in 
motion; I dread the interested refractoriness of your nobles, who 
cannot all be gratified and who may be unwilling to submit to the 
requisite sacrifices. And I dread the reveries of your Philosophic 
politicians who appear in the moment to have great influence and 
who being mere speculatists may aim at more refinement than suits 
either with human nature or the composition of your Nation. 

These my dear Marquis are my apprehensions. My wishes for 
your personal success and that of the cause of liberty are incessant. 
Be virtuous amidst the Seductions of ambition, and you can hardly 
in any event be unhappy. You are combined with a great and good 
man; you will anticipate the name of Neckar. I trust you and he 
will never cease to harmonize. 

You will, I presume, have heard before this gets to hand, that I 
have been appointed to the head of the Finances of this Country: 
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this event I am sure will give you Pleasure. In undertaking the task, 
I hazard much, but I thought it an occasion that called upon me to 
hazard. I have no doubt that the reasonable expectation of the pub- 
lic may be satisfied, if I am properly supported by the Legislature, 
and in this respect, I stand at present on the most encouraging 
footing. 

The debt due to France will be among the first objects of my at- 
tention. Hitherto it has been from necessity neglected. The Session 
of Congress is now over. It has been exhausted in the organization 
of the Government, and in a few laws of immediate urgency re- 
specting navigation and commercial Imposts. The subject of the 
debt foreign and domestic has been referred to the next session 
which will commence the first Monday in January with an in- 
struction to me to prepare and report a Plan comprehending an ade- 
quate Provision for the support of the Public Credit. There were 
many good reasons for a temporary adjournment. 

From this sketch you will perceive that I am not in a situation to 
address any thing officially to your administration; but I venture 
to say to you, as my friend, that if the installments of the Principal 
of the debt could be suspended for a few years, it would be a valu- 
able accommodation to the United States, In this suggestion I con- 
template a speedy payment of the arrears of interest now due, and 
effectual Provision for the punctual payment of future interest as it 
arises. Could an arrangement of this sor(t) meet the approbation of 
your Government, it would be best on every account that the offer 
should come unsolicited as a fresh mark of good will. 

I wrote you last by Mr. De Warville.? I presume you received my 
letter. As it touched some delicate issues I should be glad to know 
its fate. 

Your with unalterable esteem and aff(ection) 


Alexander Hamilton 


P. S. The latest accounts from France have abated some of my ap- 
prehensions. The abdications of priviledges patronised by your No- 
bility in the States General are truly noble, and bespeak a Patriotic 


and magnanimous policy, which promises good both to them and 
their Country. 


Copy, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
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1, Jacques Necker was Director General of Finances of France. 

2. In MS, “Varville.” Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville was a French speculator 
who had visited the United States in 1788. 

3. Letter not found. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department 
October 6th. 1789. 


Sir 
I have reason to know, that some of the Collectors have conceived 
themselves authorised to make ye discount allowed by Law for 
prompt payment, after Bonds were given for securing the Duties. 
This is not in my opinion, the true construction of the Act.? You 
will therefore under such circumstances avoid making the above 
discount. 
Iam Sir Your Obedient Servant 
A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Jedediah Huntington, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to 
Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; L[S], to Benjamin 
Lincoln, RG 36, Letters from the Treasury, 1789-1818 (vol. unnumbered), 
National Archives; L[S], to Otho H. Williams, Office of the Secretary, United 
States Treasury Department; LS, sold at the Swann Galleries, October 31, 
1946, Lot 161, copy, Circulars of the Treasury Department, 1789-1814, Library 
of Congress; copy, United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Li- 
brary of Congress; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set 
T,” National Archives. 

1. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on the 
tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). 


To Thomas Willing 


[New York, October 6, 1789. On October 13, 1789, Willing 
wrote to Hamilton: “We received your favor of the 6th inst.” 
Letter not found. | 
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To Comte de Moustier * 


[New York, October 7-8, 1789? In a letter® to the Comte de 
Montmorin* on October 30, 1789, Louis G. Otto wrote: “Mr 
hamilton, secretaire du Tresor, avoit remis confidentiellement 4 M. 
le Cte. de Moustier une notte pour l’informer que l’objet principal 
de la prochaine session du Congrés seroit arrangement des finances 
et pour le sonder si sa Majesté etoit disposée 4 donner aux Ameri- 
cains une nouvelle preuve de sa bienveillance en renongant pendant 
5. ou 6. ans aux remboursemens partiels stipulés par les deux contrats 
et 4 se contenter en attendant du payement regulier des interets 
echus et a echeoir.” Letter not found.]® 


1. Eleanor Francois Elie, Comte de Moustier, was French Minister to the 
United States. He was recalled in 1789. 

2. The date of H’s note to Moustier is not given, but see H to William 
Short, October 7, 1789, in which H mentions the note. 

3. A transcript of the letter from Otto, the French chargé d’affaires in the 
United States, to Montmorin can be found in Arch. des Aff. Etr. Corr. Pol., 
Etats-Unis, Vol. 34. 

4. Armand Marc, Comte de Montmorin Saint-Herem, was the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs who succeeded Vergennes. 

5. See Moustier to H, October 7-8, 1789. 


From Comte de Moustier * 


[New York, October 7-8, 1789. In a letter to the Comte de 
Montmorin on October 30, 1789, Louis G. Otto wrote: “le Cte. de 
Moustier a repondu [to Hamilton] ‘qu'il pensoit que si cette de- 
mande etoit faite officiellement, elle pourroit etre accueillie favo- 
rablement et qu'il se flattoit de pouvoir aussitét aprés son arrivée en 


procurer la certitude au gouvernement Americain.’” Letter not 
found. |* 


1. For the dating of this note, see H to Moustier, October 7-8, 1789. A 
transcript of the letter from Otto can be found in Arch. des Aff. Etr. Corr. 
Pol., Etats-Unis, Vol. 34. 

2. Commenting on this reply to H, Moustier wrote on October 14, 1789: 

“Sil avoit existé quelqu’un qui fut autorisé 4 faire au Cre. de Moustier, une 
ouverture officielle, semblable 4 celle que lui a faite confidentiellement Mon- 
sieur hamilton, il auroit repondu ‘qu'il ne doutoit pas que cette proposition 
ne fut accueillie favorablement par le Roi, et qu'il se flattoit de pouvoir aussi 
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tot apres son arrivée en procurer la certitude au Gouvernement Americain.’ 
Dans la circonstance actuelle ol personne ne s’explique officiellement il doit 
se tenir necessairement dans la meme reserve; il a lhonneur neanmoins d’as- 
surer positivement Monsieur hamilton quil engagera, aussit6t 4 son arrivée 
en France, sa Cour a addresser des instructions au Chargé d’Affaires du Roi, 
analogues a l’objet qui lui a été indiqué. Alors Monsieur hamilton pourra, etant 
d’avance assuré confidentiellement par le Chargé d’affaires, du resultat d’une 
ouverture officielle, prendre des mesures pour qu'elle soit faite par la per- 
sonne du ressort de laquelle ces sortes de demarches sont plus particuli¢érement 
quant aux formes.” (Copy, “Memorandum on the American debt,’ Arch. des 
Aff. Etr. Corr. Pol., Etats-Unis, Vol. 34.) 


To William Short * 


New York October 7th, 1789 
Sir: 

I think it probable you will have learnt, through other channels, 
before this reaches you, my appointment as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. In this capacity the debt due from us to 
France will of course constitute one of the objects of my attention. 

Except with regard to a few laws of immediate urgency, respect- 
ing commercial imposts, and navigation, the late session of Congress 
was wholly occupied in organizing the government. A resolution, 
however, passed the House of Representatives declarative of their 
opinion that an adequate provision for the support of the public 
credit was a matter of high importance to the honor and prosperity 
of the United States; and instructing me to prepare and report a 
plan for that purpose at their next session.? 

In this state of things, you will readily perceive that I can say 
nothing very precise with regard to the provision to be made for 
discharging the arrearages due to France. I am, however, desirous 
that it should be understood that proper attention will be paid to 
the subject on my part; and I take it for granted that the national 
legislature will not fail to sanction the measures which the faith and 
credit of the United States require in reference to it. In addition to 
this I shall only remark that it would be a valuable accomodation 
to the government of this country, if the Court of France should 
think fit to suspend the payment of the instalments of the principal 
due, and to become due, for five or six years from this period on the 
condition of effectual arrangements for the punctual discharge of 
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the interest which has accrued, and shall accrue. But in giving this 

intimation it is not my intention that any request should be made 

to that effect. I should be glad that the thing might come about in 

the form of a voluntary and unsolicited offer; and that some indirect 

method may be taken to communicate the idea where it would be 

of use it should prevail. It may not be amiss that you should know 

that I have hinted the matter in the inclosed private letter to the 

Marquis De la Fayette,* in forwarding which I request your par- 

ticular care. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your obdt. & humble servant 

Alexander Hamilton 
Secretary of the Treasury 

William Short 

chargé d’affaires 

Paris 


P.S. Since writing the above I have, in a private and unofficial man- 
ner, broken the matter to the Count De Moustier; * and I have rea- 
son to conclude he will promote what is desired. 


JCH Transcripts. 

1. Formerly secretary of the American legation in Paris under his fellow 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, Short was at this time chargé d’affaires. 

2. This resolution was adopted on September 21, 1789 (Journal of the House, 
1b, TD e 

3. H to Lafayette, October 6, 1789. 

4. Eleanor Frangois Elie, Comte de Moustier. See H to Moustier and Mou- 
stier to H, October 7-8, 1789. 


From Nathaniel Appleton * 


Boston, October 8, 1789. “I perceive that His Excellency the 
President of the United States has been pleased to appoint you 
Secretary of the Treasury I therefore presume that it is my duty to 
transmitt Quarterly returns to you, of the Official proceedings in 
the Loan-Office, of which I have the honor to be a Commissioner, 
in the same manner as I have hitherto done to the late Commissioners 
of the Board of Treasury, untill I shall be honored with your In- 
structions on the Subject. I now accordingly enclose you a Quarterly 
return of business transacted in this Office from 1t July to 3oth. 
Septembr last . . . besides the papers enclosed in the package I 
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have for convenience to the Mail, formed two other packages Vizt 
No. I and No. II directed to the Secretary of the Treasury. Package 
No I contains all the Accts. presented to the Office by the Holders 
of Loan Office Certificates, & Certificates of Liquidated Debt, for 
Interest and also the Accounts of Depreciated Loans lodged in the 
Office. Package No II contains the Depreciated Loan Office Cer- 
tificates which are cancelled & defaced with Vouchers for the de- 
livery of New Loan Office Certift. in lieu thereof, also all the 
Vouchers for Interest paid. . . .” 


LC, RG 53, Massachusetts State Loan Office, Letter Book, 1785-1781, Vol. 
“259-M,” National Archives. 
1. Appleton was continental loan officer for Massachusetts. 


From Otho H. Williams 
Baltimore 8th October 1789 


Sir 

I have received your Letter (Circular) of the 22d. ulto., and am to 
inform you that, from Cape Henry to the extreme branches of the 
Susquehanna, all inclusive, there is not, that I ever heard of, a single 
Light House, Buoy, Beacon or other artificial object for navigators 
to be governed by. Consequently there is no superintendant, no 
Expence. 

The pilots of the Chesapeak for this State are regulated, and 
Licenced, by certain Port Wardens who are Commissioned by an 
Act of the Legislature of Maryland,? and reside in Baltimore. 

By Laws, called the compact laws, passed mutually by Virginia * 
and Maryland,’ considerable sums have been levied, by a tax upon 
Tonnage of Vessels for the purpose of building Light Houses &c— 
and I expect the subject will be taken into serious consideration at 
the ensuing sessions. 

I am, Sir, Your Obedt. Humble Servant O. H. Williams 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr. 
Secretary of the Treasy. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 
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1. “An Act to establish pilots, and to regulate their fees” was passed by the 
Maryland legislature on December 17, 1787 (William Kilty, ed., The Laws of 
Maryland [Annapolis, 1800], Vol. I, November, 1787, Ch. XXVI). : 

2. “An Act to approve, confirm, and ratify the Compact made by certain 
Commissioners appointed by the General Assembly of the State of Maryland 
and Commissioners appointed by this Commonwealth” was passed by the 
Virginia legislature on January 3, 1786 (A Collection of All Such Acts of the 
General Assembly of Virginia of a Public and Permanent Nature, As Are Now 
in Force [Richmond, 1803], 23). 

3. “An Act to approve, confirm and ratify the compact made by the com- 
missioners appointed by the general assembly of the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, and the commissioners appointed by this state, to regulate and settle the 
jurisdiction and navigation of Patowmack and Pocomoke rivers, and that part 
of Chesapeake bay which lieth within the territory of Virginia” was passed by 
the Maryland legislature on March 12, 1786 (The Laws of Maryland, Vol. Il, 
November 1785, Ch. I). 


To Stephen Higginson * 


[New York, October 9, 1789. On October 27, 1789, Higginson 
wrote to Hamilton: “Your Letter of the gth instant I rec’d.” Letter 
not found.]| 


1. Higginson was a Boston merchant and Federalist. 


From John Rice 


[Boston, October 9, 1789. On October 16, 1789, Hamilton wrote 


to Rice: “I am favored with yours of the oth instant.” Letter not 
found.| 


To William Bingham * 


(Private) 2 
New York October r1o(th, 1789) 


Dear Sir 

There is a species of information highly requisite to the Govern- 
ment in adjusting the policy of its Treaties and Laws respecting 
Navigation for obtaining which with proper accuracy and detail no 
regular plan has ever yet been persued in this Country. It relates to 
the comparative advantages with which the Navigation of the 
United States and that of other Nations with whom they trade is 
or can be carried on. The utility of the Knowledge of the facts on 
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which this comparison will depend need not I am sure be explained 
to you. 

Knowing as I do your Zeal for whatever concerns the public good 
and relying upon your care and intelligence I take the Liberty to 
request your aid in making the enquiries requisite to the attainment 
of the Knowledge I have mentioned; for which purpose I have en- 
closed a number of Queries,* to which I shall be obliged by as full 
particular and accurate answers as possible. As far as respects Amer- 
ican Vessels you may confine your attention to those of your own 
State. 

May I also take the Liberty (to request of) you that you will 
from time to time favor me with (co)mmunications with regard to 
the operation of the Revenue and Navigation Laws which have 
been adopted the defects and inconveniences which have been ex- 
perienced and the proper remedies. And with any thoughts that may 
occur to you concerning the Finances and Debts of the United 
States. It is my earnest wish to obtain all the lights I can on these 
Subjects in order that I may be the better able to discharge the 
trust reposed in me. 

I remain with real esteem Dear Sir Your obedient & humble 
Servant Alexander Hamilton 


William Bingham Esquire 
Philadelphia 


LS, Columbia University Libraries. The same letter was sent to John Fitz- 
gerald, October 10, 1789. 

1. Bingham was a founder and director of the Bank of North America. He 
had been a member of the Continental Congress from 1786 to 1789. 

2. The material in broken brackets has been taken from the letter to John 
Fitzgerald of the same date. 

3- The questions are the same as those sent to the collectors of the customs. 
See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” October 
15, 1789. 


To John Fitzgerald 


New York, October 10, 1789. Asks Fitzgerald+ for information 
concerning foreign and domestic commerce. 


LS, United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut. The 
letter is a duplicate of that sent to William Bingham on the same date. 
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1. Fitzgerald was an Irish-born Virginia planter who had been one of George 
Washington’s aides-de-camp. 


From Joseph Hiller * 


[Salem, Massachusetts] October 10, 1789. “. . . there is neither 
Lighthouse, Beacon nor Buoy within this District of Salem & 
Bevictlysa-a-uss 


Extract, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “B,’ New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, National Archives. 

1. This letter is in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors 
of the Customs,” October 1, 1789. 

Hiller was collector of the customs for Salem and Beverly, Massachusetts. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department 
October roth. 1789 


Sir 

I observe that by the 24th. Section of the Act for Registering and 
Clearing vessels? &c. it is provided, that Vessels bound to foreign 
parts should deliver manifests of their Cargoes to the Collectors of 
the Ports from which they are to sail. 

The object of this provision doubtless was to obtain a knowledge 
of the exports of the Country: to carry which into effect I am to 
desire that a regular account may be kept of the articles exported; 
and that quarter yearly returns be made to this office. 

To render those returns uniform I shall shortly transmit a model. 
The first I shall expect to receive will be made up to the last of 
Decemr which I shall be glad to have as speedily as possible after 
that time, to be ready for the inspection of Congress when they 
meet. 

Enclosed you will receive an Act? for the suspending part of the 
Act for regulating the Collection of the Duties on Tonnage &c. 

Iam Sir Your Obedt. servant 

A Hamilton 
Sect of the Treasury 
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LS, to Sharp Delany, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia; LS, to Richard Harris, 
The Indiana Historical Society Library, Indianapolis; LS, to Jedediah Hunting- 
ton, MS Division, New York Public Library; L[S], to Benjamin Lincoln, RG 
36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789-1807, Vol. 
4, National Archives; LS, to John Scott, Olin Library, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, L[S], to Otho H. Williams, Office of the Secretary, 
United States Treasury Department, copy, to Otho H. Williams, RG 56, 
Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,’ National Archives; copy, 
United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Library of Congress. 

1. 1 Stat. 55-65 (September 1, 1789). For Section 24, see p. 61. 

2. 1 Stat. 69-70 (September 16, 1789). 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, October 10, 1789. “In compliance 
with ... your letter of the rst inst.* respecting Light Houses, 
Beacons &c I have to inform you that there is one Light House in 
this District at the entrance of the harbour of this Port situate on a 
point of land on the Island of New Castle placed without the walls 
of Fort William & Mary which commands the entrance. . . .” 


Copy, RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, National Archives. 
1. See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” 
October 1, 1789. 


From Elie Williams * 
Baltimore 1oth. October 1789 
Sit 

Inclosed herewith you will receive the Contract? executed by 
Mr. Elliot,? whom I fortunately met here: and We request that you 
will be pleased to forward, to us, the duplicate which was executed 
in New York. 

You will also receive, duly executed by us and our securities, the 
bond for our performance of the contract; As we receive no equiva- 
lent to this obligation we must rely, Sir, upon your justice for a 
punctual compliance on the part of the public. 

Calculating upon a continusance of advances to enable us to com- 
pleat the old contract,* we, with the greater confidence extended 
the term of Credit to be given in the new one—and we have now no 
apprehension of any difficulty, in the execution, but what may re- 
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sult from a disappointment of our expectations in that particular. 

It is of the greatest consequence that our credit should find the 
support which we endeavour to merit by our exertions, and without 
which the issue of our enterprize will be precarious. To that end we 
have applied the Notes received from the Treasury; and have ven- 
tured to draw bills, on the Secretary, in favor of Samuel and John 
Smith,® for the sum of Two thousand dollars on account of issues 
for the Month of October, Two thousand Dollars for issues for the 
Month of November, and Two thousand Dollars for the Month of 
December, Payable at Twenty, Fifty and Eighty days from this 
date which is also the date of the Bills. 

These draughts we are confident are considerably below the 
amount of the supplies necessary for the three Months, in the Com- 
missary’s and Quarter Master’s departments. The estimates which 
I had the honor to lay before you make it evident; But we consider 
the difficulty of anticipating your resources, and believe these Sums 
will be sufficient to support our credit, if the bills are duly re- 
spected; If they are not, we are without redress. Our situation will 
be truly distressing, and the result of our best endeavours, we fear 
will be deficient. Having this view of our circumstances, which we 
expose to You with candour, We rely confidently on you for that 
support which is consistent with public justice, and which your own 
disposition will be inclined to afford. 

I observe, Sir, that the article of Salt is omitted in the enumera- 
tion of the component parts of the Ration, in the Contract: and, 
presuming that it happened by mistake I submit to you the pro- 
priety of having it inserted, by the same hand, in both papers while 
they are in your Office? 

Iam Sir Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 

E Williams 

for Elliot & Williams 
Alexander Hamilton Esqr. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Copy, in writing of Otho H. Williams, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 

a Williams, brother of the collector of customs at Baltimore, Otho H. Wil- 
liams, was a member of the firm of Elliot and Williams which had contracted 
to supply the western posts. See H to Elie Williams, October 17, 1789. 


2. The contract was for supplying the western posts for th 
3. Robert Elliot. pais PO Ee 
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4. In 1789 Elliot and Williams had contracted with the War Department to 
supply the western forts with provisions. The contract took effect on July 1, 
1789, and was to expire on the last day of December, 1789 (JCC, XXXIV, 
585-86). 

5. Samuel and John Smith, Baltimore merchants, were brothers. 


To 


[New York, October 10, 1789. The manuscript dealer’s catalogue 
description states that Hamilton explained to an unidentified woman 
the requirements for obtaining a loan in the United States. Letter 
not found.] 


LS, sold at Samuel Freeman and Company, December 8, 1952. 


From Charles Lee * 


[Alexandria, Virginia, October 11, 1789. On November 3, 1789, 
Hamilton wrote to Lee: “I observe by your Letter of the rith. of 
October.” Letter not found.] 


1. Lee was collector of customs at Alexandria. 


To Richard Peters 
[New York, October 11, 1789] 


My Dear Sir 

I duly received yours of the 16 of September;? of which my 
hurry has prevented me an earlier acknowledgement. 

On the subject of your letter I can only say that the present ar- 
rangements of the Treasury department include nothing which 
meets the object; and that every thing future must depend on leg- 
islative provision. 

For the present I can only assure you of my favourable impression 
of Mr. Smith’s ? character and of my sincere desire to accommodate 
you and your friends. 

Believe me to be with real esteem Dr Sir Your Obed serv 
A Hamilton 
New York Oct. 11. 1789 
R Peters sar. 
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ALS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. Letter not found. 

2, Thomas Smith, former continental loan officer, had been defeated for the 
office of Pennsylvania state treasurer. 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, October 11, 1789. Encloses an ac- 
count “of Rects & payts to the 3rd October instant & also for the 
week ending the roth Inst.” 


Copy, RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, National Archives, 
LC, fragment, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Portsmouth, Letters Sent, 
1789-1790, Vol. 1, National Archives. 


From William Allibone* 


Philadelphia, October 12, 1789. Discusses methods of maintaining 
“the Several Establishments” for aiding navigation “in the Bay and 


River Deleware.” Asks to be appointed superintendent of that dis- 
trict. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 


1. For background to this document, see Sharp Delany to H, October 6, 
1789. 


From William Allibone 


Philadelphia, October 12, 1789. “Some of my Friends, on finding 
I had an Inclination to apply for the appointment of Superintendant 
of the light house, Beacons Buoys and publick Piers, have put Into 
my hands A Recommendation . .. addressed to the president, 
which I have... Enclosed to him....I...am at A loss 
whether to attend at the seat of government in person or not and 


should consider it as A particular Favour if I could receive Informa- 
tion on that head... .” 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 
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To James Madison 
[New York, October 12, 1789] 


I thank you My Dear Sir for the line + you was so obliging as to 
leave for me and for the loan of the book accompanying it; in which 
I have not yet made sufficient progress to judge of its merit. 

I dont know how it was but I took it for granted that you had 
left town much earlier than you did; else I should have found an 
opportunity after your adjournment to converse with you on the 
subjects committed to me by the house of Representatives. It is 
certainly important, that a plan as complete and as unexceptionable 
as possible should be matured by the next meeting of Congress; and 
for this purpose it could not but be useful that there should be a 
comparison and concentration of ideas of those whose duty leads 
them to a contemplation of the subject. 

As I lost the opportunity of a personal communication May I 
ask of your friendship to put to paper and send me your thoughts 
on such objects as may have occurred to you for an addition to our 
revenue; and also as to any modifications of the public debt which 
could be made consistent with good faith the interest of the Public 
and of its Creditors? 

In my opinion, in considering plans for the increase of our reve- 
nues, the difficulty lies, not so much in the want of objects as in the 
prejudices which may be feared with regard to almost every object. 
The Question is very much What further taxes will be Jeast un- 
popular? Adieu My Dr Sir 

Yr. Affect & Obed A Hamilton 


Oct. 12. 1789 
J Madison Esqr 


ALS, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Letter not found. 
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Treasury Department Circular to the 
Continental Loan Officers * 


New York October 12th. 1789 


Sir 

As I am not certain in what light the Commissioners of the Loan 
Office in the several states may consider themselves with regard to 
their continuance in Office, under the old establishment, I think it 
necessary to apprise them, that the provision which has been made 
for their compensation does not extend beyond the 3oth. June last; 
being the period to which warrants were issued by the late Board 
of Treasury. Whether any claim of compensation beyond this time 
will be admitted must be referred to Legislative regulation. I feel 
myself bound in candour to say that I do not consider those Offices 
as still in existence. Nevertheless as far as justice may require an 
allowance for services actually performed, I shall always esteem it 
my duty to promote it. The only thing which under the existing 
regulations can now occupy the Loan Officers is the payment of 
Indents for Interest. I incline for the sake of conformity and to ac- 
commodate those public Creditors, who may have made an ar- 
rangment on the supposition that they could recieve their Interest 
in that shape, that the business of paying Indents up to the end of 
1787 should go on as heretofore practiced to the close of the present 
year, provided it be understood that an allowance proportioned to 
the nature and extent of the particular service is alone to be ex- 
pected, and that this too will depend on the discretion of the leg- 
islature; for I should not think myself justifiable in giving sanction 
for any act of mine to the claim of the full salaries heretofore an- 
nex’d to the Offices when I had only this special service in view. In 
the prosecution of the idea of paying Indents it will be expedient 
that some notification should be given to the holders of Securities 
that the arrangment for paying them by the Loan Officers will cease 
at the end of the year. 

Iam Sir Your most obedt. Servt. 


A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 
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LS, to Nathaniel Appleton, MS Division, New York Public Library. ‘ 
1. In January, 1782, the Continental Congress had authorized the appoint- 


ment of a commissioner for each state to settle accounts of the continental 
loan office. 


From Jacob Wray * 


Hampton, Virginia, October 12, 1789. “Your letter of the first 
Instant * came to hand yesterday we have no Lighthouse Beacon 
or Buoys in this District but if a Lighthouse was fixed on Cape 
Henry & also Smaller Lights on old point Comfort & New point 
Comfort it would inlighten the great Chesapeek Bay as the most 


wild & dangerous part of the Bay it would gain the Blessing of 
‘Thousands. . < .” 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 


1. Wray was collector of the customs at Hampton. 


2. See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” 
October 1, 1789. 


From William Allibone 


Philadelphia, October 13, 1789. Asks Hamilton’s approval for pay- 
ment of a pilot’s claim as reward for salvaging a floating beacon. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 


From Jonathan Fitch? 


New Haven [Connecticut] October 13, 1789. Encloses a letter 2 
describing the navigational aids in the port of New Haven. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “C,” Connecticut and New 
York, National Archives, 


1. This letter is in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors 
of the Customs,” October 1, 1789. 

Fitch was collector of the customs at New Haven. 

2. Elias Shipman to Fitch, October 12, 1789, ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters 


Received, Vol. “C,” Connecticut and New York, National Archives. Shipman 
was a New Haven merchant. 
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From Tobias Lear 


United States October 13th. 1789 
Sir 

The sum of two thousand five Dollars is necessary to be advanced 
to take up Notes which were given for money advanced for the 
household of the President of the United States previous to the 
organization of the Treasury Department. 

This sum added to two thousand Dollars which you have already 
advanced for the purpose of taking up Notes, will compleat the 
payment of all Monies advanced for the use of the President of the 
United States previous to your coming into Office. One thousand 
Dollars will likewise be wanting for the President and a Dft. on 
Boston for five hundred. In my absence Mr. Robt. Lewis? will draw 
from you such money as may be wanting for the use of the House- 
hold during the journey of the President.? 

I have the honor to be with perfect respect Sir Yr. most Obt. 
Servant Tobias Lear 


S.P.U. States. 
The Honble 


The Scretary of the Treasury. 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Robert Lewis was George Washington’s nephew. 


2. Washington made a tour of the New England states from October 15 to 
November 13, 17809. 


From Thomas Willing 


[Philadelphia, October 13, 1789] 

Sir 
We received your favor of the 6th. inst.1 and agreeable to your 
request we resolved to furnish the Treasury with the 20 ooo dollars 
on Loan. This sum has since been paid to the Treasurer and his 
receipt taken for the amount the payment has been made 5000 dol- 
Jars in our Banks notes and the residue in post notes at 30 days from 
the instant we dont find it prudent at present to Issue the Postnotes 
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at Longer time as it has a tendency to discredit our paper and as to 
the other part of the payment it has been made in the way all our 
discounts have ever been the only obvious and natural mode of get- 
ting the Bank notes into circulation The indisposition of our Presi- 
dent for some days has been the reason we have not sooner wrote 
you, and we were the less anxious to do it because Mr Meredith ? 
was on the spot and promised to inform you of the Business being 
compleated to his satisfaction we shall no doubt soon receive from 
you the officinal papers necessary respecting this second Loan and 
are Sir 

your most obedt hble servt for the President Directors & Com- 
pany of the Bank of N. America TW 


Bank of N America October 13th. 1789 


LC, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1. Letter not found. 
2. Samuel Meredith, treasurer of the United States. 


From William Lindsay * 


Norfolk |Virginia| October 14, 1789. “In reply to your circular 
Letter of the rst Inst respecting Light Houses &c I have to inform 
you that there is no establishment of the Kind in this District. In- 
closed is an Estimate of a Light House intended to be built on Cape 
Henry prior to the late War. ...I observe by the Collection 
Law,? that the Collector is to provide (with the approbation of the 
principal officer of the Treasury) Boats, Store Houses, Weights 
scales Measures, &c, as these are all wanting in this District, I wish 
for your sanction to have them provided. . . .” 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 
1. Lindsay was collector of the customs at Norfolk and Portsmouth, Vir- 
inia. 
4 2. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on the 
tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). 
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Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department Oct. 14th. 1789. 


Sir 

Enclosed I send you agreable to an Intimation in a former letter * 
the signatures of the president and Cashier of the Banks of North- 
America and New York; together with a general description of 
those notes, which will enable you to guard against Impositions and 
Counterfeits.? 

Where the notes are payable to any particular person and not to 
bearer, you will take care that there is an indorsement of that per- 
son; and if you should not know his hand-writing, you will require 
an indorsement by the person, who presents the note in payment. 

The mode in which the Bank-notes are to be transmitted is this: 
each note is to be divided into two equal parts, from top to bottom, 
one part containing the name of the President and Sum, the other 
the name of the Cashier and Sum, Your own name in your own 
hand-writing is to be written on the back of each half, together 
with the number and sum of the note. In the case of the notes pay- 
able to particular persons, and not to bearer, you will previously fill 
up the Indorsement to Samuel Meredith Treasurer. Having used 
these precautions, you will remit all the notes in hand weekly by 
the post to Samuel Meredith that is to say, one half of each note 
by one post, and the other half by the next, accompanied in both 
cases with a list of the notes, which list shall specify, of what Bank 
they are, the numbers, the dates, the sums, and periods of payment, 
that is, whether on demand, or so much after date. 

For your own Security, in case of accident, you will take a 
receipt from the Post-Master, on a copy of the list, which you re- 
tain; and which will be your Voucher, purporting the delivery of 
a letter addressed to Samuel Meredith, containing the moieties of 
the notes specified in the list, amounting to such a sum, which sum 
must be written at large. 

Should any Post-master refuse such a receipt, (which however I 
do not expect will happen) till the matter can be otherwise regu- 
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lated; you will get one of your clerks or some other indifferent 
Person of fair reputation to witness the delivery of your letter and 
the notes to the Post-office, which person must be acquainted with 
the Contents, and particulars, so as to be able afterwards to verify 
on oath, that such specific notes were sent; and instead of the re- 
ceipt of the Post-master must give a Certificate on the copy of the 
list you retain, of like import with the receipt proposed to be given 
by the post-master. 

In mine of the 22nd. Septr last, I directed you to receive in pay- 
ment of the duties, the notes of the Banks of North-america and 
New York. I now add that you are to exchange any Specie which 
may at any time be in your hands for them, with this restriction, 
that you shall not exchange any of the specie which in your weekly 
return of receipts and payments you state to be in hand; but only 
the Specie you may receive between one return and another. The 
reason for this restriction will better explain to you my meaning. I 
propose that the Treasurer shall draw orders on you from time to 
time, for the specie which you shall return as remaining in your 
hands, of course it is necessary, to prevent disappointment to the 
holders of the orders, that you should retain that sum in Specie to 
answer them, as bank-notes might not in every case be equally 
suitable. But the sums you receive in Specie between one return 
and another may be safely exchanged for Bank-notes, as the balance 
only will appear in your returns, and will be drawn for. 

The Bank-notes specified in your weekly returns must be for- 
warded weekly by the same post which brings the return, without 
waiting any special order, directed to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and this package so directed must be enclosed in another ad- 
dressed to me as Secretary of the Treasury. Besides the descriptive 
return, which you are to transmit to the Treasury, you will at the 
same time enclose a copy of it directed to myself. 

Iam Sir Your Obedt hble Servt. 

A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Jedediah Huntington, MS Division, New York Public Library; LS, to 
Jonathan Fitch, sold at Swann Galleries, January 31, 1946, Lot 37; LS, to Charles 
Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; LS, to Benjamin Lincoln, listed 
in the Flying Quill, February, 1942; LS, to John Scott, Vineland Historical 
Society, Vineland, New Jersey; L[S], to Otho H. Williams, Office of the 
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Secretary, United States Treasury Department, copy, Circulars of the Treasury 
Department, 1789-1814, Library of Congress; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the 
Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” National Archives. 

1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Sep- 
tember 22, 1789. at 

2. A portion of the enclosure, endorsed October 23, 1789, and containing a 
description of the bank notes, is found in RG 36, Collector of Customs at 
Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772-1818, Vol. 6, National Archives. 


From Stephen Hussey * 


Sherbourne [Massachusetts] October 15, 1789. Describes aids to 
navigation in the waters surrounding Nantucket Island. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “B,” New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, National Archives. 

1. This letter was in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Col- 
lectors of the Customs,” October 1, 1789. 

Hussey was collector of the customs at Nantucket and Sherbourne, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Treasury Department Circular to the 
Collectors of the Customs * 


Treasury Department 
October 15th. 1789. 
Sir 

There is a species of information, which it will be convenient to 
you to obtain and which will be of important use to the Govern- 
ment: it respects the mode of Navigating of the several States; and 
of Foreign Nations. With a view to which I have framed a number 
of Queeries,! to which as speedily as the requisite enquiries can be 
made, I request answers. 

Thought I do not consider it as a part of your Official duty to 
make those enquiries, yet I do not scruple to recommend them to 
your careful attention, persuaded that you will always take pleasure 
in availing yourself of your opportunities to do whatever will con- 
duce to the Public benefit. 

As far as relates to american Vessels you will please to confine 
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yourself to those of your own State as this letter will be addressed 
to a Collector of a principal Port in each State. 
Iam Sir Your most Obt. Hble. Servt. 
A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasy 


[ENCLOSURE | ? 


Questions concerning the navigation of the several States, and For- 
eign Nations to which answers are requested. 

What is the usual construction of the Vessels built in your 
State, and in those Foreign Countries, that trade with you 
(particularly France Great Britain the United Netherlands, 
Russia Denmark, and Sweden) as it respects their capacity 
for carrying an[d] sailing? 

What is the original cost, where they are built, including 
Hull, Rigging, and Apparel? 

What is the quality of the materials of which they are made, 
and their usual duration? 

What number of Voyages do they commonly perform in a 
year, to and from your State, either directly, or circui- 
tously; and what is the nature of those Voyages? 

By what number of Seamen, in proportion to their burthen 
are they commonly navigated? 

VI What is the customary Pay and subsistance of the Masters 
and Mariners employed in them? 

VII What priviledges, or emoluments do those Masters and mar- 
iners enjoy besides their pay and subsistance. 


LS, to Richard Harris, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress; copy, to John 
Lamb, United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Library of Con- 
gress; LS, to Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; L[S], to 
Benjamin Lincoln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the 
Treasury, 1789-1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; L[S], to Otho H. Williams, 
Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department; copy, to Otho 
H. Williams, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,’ Na- 
tional Archives. 

1. See enclosure. 

2. D, Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department. 
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From Sharp Delany 
[Philadelphia, October 16-31, 1789] * 


Sir 

My indisposition has prevented me from forwarding such remarks 
as I thought would have been of some use to you in directing the 
Revenue System but I hope soon to be able to lay them before you. 
Your letter of the 2nd 2 Inclosing forms of keeping Accts I recd as 
also that of the 17th? respecting the Bank and one * covering a Let- 
ter to the Wardens. In respect to the Mode transmitted respecting 
weekly receipts & payments I would beg leave to mention that there 
seems to be some mistake made by the Clerk in Copying as the 
Mode for accounting for the ballance in hand mentions outstanding 
Bonds which can be no part of a Cash Acct. You also mention that 
in yours of Sept 22nd® you directed weekly returns of Receipts & 
Payments. That Letter Sir I never received or I should punctually 
have complied with your directions. I now enclose you a Copy of 
my Cash Acct. and shall in future weekly forward the state thereof. 
The only letter I had the honor of receiving respecting returns was 
of the 14th sept.6 and agreeably thereto I supplyd Colo Duer * with 
two Copies and in my answer ® requested your farther directions if 
they were not sufficient. 

I have the Honour to be Sir with great respect Your most 
humble Servt Sharp Delany 


Oct 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 

1. The date assigned to this letter is based on the letter’s contents and its 
place in Delany’s letter book. 

: 2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 

er 25780. 

3. A letter of this date has not been found, but Delany is mistaken for he 
should have referred to “Treasury Department Circular ‘to the Collectors of 
the Customs,” October 14, 1789. 

4. Letter not found. 

5. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Septem- 
ber 22, 1789. 

6. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Septem- 
ber 14, 1789. 

7. William Duer. 

8. Delany to H, September 19, 1789. 
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From Jonathan Lawrence, Junior 


New York, October 16, 1789. “When I look around me and see 
distress penury and want stare me in the face with all their horrors 
and no prospect of Employ, Judge my Dear Sir how dreadfull must 
be my sensations, such being Actually my Situation . . . if Sir it is 
in your power to afford me Employ let me entreat you do it [and] 
save me and my family from distress. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


From John Rice * 


Boston, October 16, 1789. Reports on the maintenance of naviga- 
tional aids in Boston harbor. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “B,’ New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, National Archives. 

1. This letter is in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors 
of the Customs,” October 1, 1789. 


To John Rice 


Treasury Department, October 16, 1789. “I am favored with 
yours of the 9th. instant ? transmitting your Return of Receipts and 
Payments to that day. Out of the Monies then stated to be in hand, 
you may exchange Notes of the Banks of New York and Philadel- 
phia to the amount of Ten thousand Dollars. . . .” 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772- 
1818, Vol. 6, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector at Bos- 
ton, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, 
“Set G,” National Archives. 

1. Letter not found. 
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To Elie Williams 
Treasury Department Octobr 17th 1789 


Sir 

{ have received your Letter of the roth Instant, in which you 
inform me, that you have drawn Bills on me on account of Issues 
under your first Contract," Supposed to be due in the Months of 
October, November & December, to the amount of Six Thousand 
Dollars, payable at Twenty, Fifty, and Eighty days. 

Although I have every disposition to facilitate the execution of 
your Contract (So far as I can do it consistently with my other pub- 
lic engagements) Yet I can by no means think of Subjecting myself 
to acceptances, as a public officer, on any account whatsoever; was I 
even Satisfied from any Documents in this office, that the accounts 
of your first Contract would exceed the Advances already made 
under it. There are various Reasons which induce me to this de- 
termination; amongst which one, of not the least weight, is, that 
were I, without my previous consent, to Suffer myself to be drawn 
on, and not to think it proper to honor Such acceptances I might 
expose myself to implications, of an unfavorable nature, which it 
would be out of my power to remove. To give you, however, a 
fresh proof of my wish to aid you in the proper execution of your 
Contract, I will agree to make an advance of Six Thousand Dollars, 
on account of your late contract, at the different Installments men- 
tioned in your Letter; reserving to myself, however, the right, ei- 
ther of applying this Sum in extinguishing any Balance, which may 
be found due on your first contract, or of claiming a Credit on Sub- 
sequent payments in the latter one, proportionall to this advance, 
should the state of the Treasury render it, in my opinion adviseable 
to exercise it. 

With respect to the Issues under the first contract; as your Esti- 
mate on this Subject exceeds that of the late Board of Treasury, it 
will be certainly adviseable to loose no time in ascertaining by an 
official adjustment of those accounts, the Balance really due on it, 


till this is done, I shall not think myself at Liberty to make any 
further advances on this account. 
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With Respect to the article of Salt, which has by mistake been 
omitted in the late Contract, I agree to its being considered as a 
component part, in the usual proportion; This mode of rectifying 
the omission will be better than inserting it in the Contract as you 
Suggest. 

Inclosed you have the counterpart of the contract executed by me. 

Iam sir Your most Obt hble servt Alexr Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 
To Mr Eli Williams 
one of the Contracters for the western Posts 


LS, Charles C. Hart Autograph Collection, Library of Congress. 
1. The “first Contract” was for supplying the western posts with provisions 
from July 1 through December 31, 1789. 


From Benjamin Goodhue * 


|Salem, Massachusetts, October 18, 1789. On October 29, 1789, 
Hamilton wrote to Goodhue: “I am duly favoured with your let- 
ter of the Eighteenth instant.” Letter not found.] 


1. Goodhue, a Salem merchant and a Massachusetts state senator, was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1789. As a Congressman, Goodhue played 
a major role in drawing up the revenue laws. 


From Philemon Gatewood * 


[Norfolk, Virginia, October 19, 1789. On November 7, 1789, 
Hamilton wrote to Gatewood: “I have duly received your letter of 
the 19th. of October.” Letter not found.] 


1. Gatewood was naval officer at Norfolk and Portsmouth. 


To Benjamin Lincoln 


Treasury Department, October 19, 1789. “I have this day drawn 
on you ... a sett of Bills of Exchange payable at Sight for Two 
thousand Dollars... . 


”? 
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L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 
1789-1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector 
at Boston, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small 
Ports, “Set G,” National Archives. 


From Nathaniel Appleton 


Boston, October 20, 1789. “. . . if any change in this present 
mode of discharging the Interest on the Domestic Debt should be 
thought necessary, still I presume some office similar to the present, 
or somehow aiding the public creditors in obtaining their Interest 
in an expeditious & cheap manner will be established in the Several 
States or Districts, in which case I shall hope to be continued in the 
public service. I have been Commissr. of the Loan Office from its 
first establishment in the Year 1776 and have had no reason to sup- 
pose but that my conduct has met with the approbation of those 
under whom I immediately acted... .” 


ALS, RG 53, Massachusetts State Loan Office, Letter Book, 1785-1791, Vol. 
“259-M,” National Archives. 


From William Constable * 
[New York] Tuesday 20th Octr 1789 
My Dear Friend 


I shall answer your letter * with strict accuracy as soon as I am 
able, which will be next Week at furthest; but I have been confined 
to my room for a Week past almost, so that I have all that leeway 


to bring up. If You are in immediate want of the required informa- 
tion the following may be taken as data. 


Wines Cost & Chgs delivered at N. yk exclusive of Impost 
Madiera # G’n * of London particular quality mew abt 9/6 

Dog 2) 3. « Newyork 9a: 2 se Ge. eC Or meme ae 
Menerieffe: (<>. Do Alas, Waren eene GE ROO ee Grea) 

eres: orsherry,, ss. « « DOr. ax vey a COOMEEIERO Sto me 
LasbOM 9.5 hare ane pol US co LIQ ork [a ie ee eG a7: 


When I affix prices I mean the Goods to be actually paid for at the 
time of purchase, and add freight Insce & Comn. 
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The price of Brandies fluctuates exceedingly according to the Vin- 
tages & demand. 

The Brandy of Cette * & Barcelo.® can be imported upon an Average 
at 3/— Cury. # Gn. free of Duty. 

The Brandies of France at nearly 4/. at present they can not be 
brought in under 4/8. 

Melasses from the French Islands with the Duty paid in the French 
Colonies, leakage Com’n Fre{igh]t & Insurance free of our Impost 
stands the Importer 1/9. Cury 4 Gn. 

Raw Sugars are of such Various qualities that they Cost from 48/— 
to 64/ this Year but you observe the Crops in the Neutral Islands ® 
have totally failed. 


Teas 

Bohea in China Costs 14d 

freight at 30 £ Cury $ Ton equal 7d this means a Ton Measuremnt. 
Insurance & Comn 10 # ct. 14. 

INtEresty eee ee ee Ve 


234d lb. 


Every pound of Bohea Tea Costs the Owner and Importer from 
_ China at least 2/— Cury. It may be purchased of the Dutch & Danish 
Cos.’ at about this price or rather under. 
Souchong according to quality Costs from 3/ . to 5/ . to which 
add the Charges and it stands from 5/ . to 7/—. 
Hyson Tea costs from 4/8 to 5/6. & with Chgs 6/ . to 8/—. 
Coffee with the Expences imported from the Cape 8 costs 1/4 d. 
PO Ons al ee ee ee Oe eae ce x OCs 
Manufactured Tobacco I know nothing about. 

Yrs. Wm. Constable 


Under the Head Distilled Spirits I should have taken notice of Rum. 
from Jamaica with Casks Com’n &ca. average 4 Gn. 3/8. 
Windwacd » Islandsgivamdl penne dx ae fh 
I mean in the Course of a few Days to send you a pro forma Invoice 
of each Article delivered at New york ® and am at all times happy 
to have any opportunity of obliging You. 
Wm. Constable 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Constable’s familiarity with impost duties arose from the extensive foreign 
trade conducted by his New York mercantile house. 
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Perhaps H requested the data supplied by Constable in connection with “Re- 
port Relative to a Provision for the Support of Public Credit,” January 9, 
1790. In that report he proposed to levy internal duties on wines and distilled 
spirits as well as the other products referred to in Constable s letter. See Con- 
stable to H, October 21-31, 1789, and “Draft of an Act Imposing Certain Inland 
Duties on Foreign Wines,” January 9, 1790. 

2. Letter not found. 

. Le., Gallon. 
. Now Séte, about seventy-five miles west of Marseilles. 
. Le., Barcelona. 
. The Dutch and Danish West Indies. 
. The Dutch and Danish East India companies. 
. Presumably Cap Frangais, now Cap Haitien, on the northern coast of 
Haiti. This was one of the West Indian areas that exported coffee to the 
United States. 
9. See Constable to H, October 21-31, 1789. 


oN AM pw 


Treasury Department Circular 
to the Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department. 
October 20th. 1789. 
Sir 

On Reflection, I have concluded to substitute the Form herewith 
transmitted for the Monthly returns required in mine of the 2d. 
Oct. instant,’ as less troublesome than the one there proposed; but 
I still mean that the Quarterly Returns should be conformable to 
the Model already furnished. I shall expect as soon as may be a Re- 
turn of all the past according to that Model up to the last of Sep- 
tember inclusively; and thenceforth in every subsequent Month, 
for the preceding Month, that is to say in November for October 
&ca, 

As some difficulty may be experienced in furnishing the Weekly 
Returns, as far as respects the Bonded Duties with precision, I think 
it necessary to say by way of explanation; that I only expect accu- 
racy in what relates to Cash, and that in regard to the bonded 
Duties, I shall be content with estimated Sums, merely to convey a 
general Idea of the Product of the Duties: You must however un- 
derstand that it is my intention, even in cases where no Cash has 
been received or Bonds taken, a Weekly return should be trans- 
mitted, specifying the above circumstances. 
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It is probable from accounts I have lately received that some of 
the Seals of the Registers transmitted to you may have been so de- 
faced as to render it improper to issue them: In such case you will 
please to transmit them under cover to me, in order that they 
may be replaced with an equal number in better order. 

There are three other points before I conclude to which I must 
turn your attention: The first respects the forms of Manifests: from 
some which have been lately produced at this Office, I observe that 
for want of attention in filling them up it would be no difficult mat- 
ter for the Master of a Vessel to insert Articles not known to the 
Collector of the port where she cleared after the Manifest was 
sworn to before him. In order to guard against such attempts, you will 
be pleased to attend to the following points in filling up these Mani- 
fests. 
ist. The quantities of the Articles included in the manifest must be 

expressed in letters, not in figures. 
2d. Each Article composing the same must be classed and num- 
bered distinctly, that is to say, supposing the Articles were, 
Ten Hogsheads of Tobacco, Twenty Barrels of Flour, and Six 
Tierces of Rice; they must be so expressed. 
No. 1. Ten Hogsheads of Tobacco 
No. 2. Twenty Barrels of Flour. 
No, 3. Six Tierces of ‘Rice. 
And for greater Security, you must in the Certificate annexed to 
the Manifest specify in Letters the number of Articles contained 
therein, which in the instance above stated would be Three Articles, 

The second relates to the duty on Tonnage; a doubt has been ex- 
pressed by some of the Collectors, whether Vessels are liable to pay 
Tonnage at each entry. 

On this point the opinion of Council has been taken in conformity 
to which it is my duty to inform you, that the Tonnage duty must 
be paid in all cases where it is necessary for a Vessel to make an 
entry, unless such cases are otherwise specially provided for by Law. 

The third is, whether duties on Articles of the Manufacture of 
America, exported to Foreign Ports for the purpose of Sale, and 
again imported for want of Market, or any other cause, are liable to 
the same duties as Foreign Goods of the same kind: Nothwithstand- 
ing this Case has probably not been in the contemplation of Con- 
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gress, and may bear hard in some instances on Individuals, the Act ? 
does not admit of an exemption of the duties, and of course "till 
Legislative relief can be obtained the Officers of the Customs must 
govern themselves accordingly. 
Iam Sir Your Obedt. servt. A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Sharp Delany, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia; LS, to Jedediah Hunt- 
ington, MS Division, New York Public Library; copy, to John Lamb, United 
States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Library of Congress; LS, to 
Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; L[S], to Benjamin Lin- 
coln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789- 
1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; L[S], to Otho H. Williams, Office of the 
Secretary, United States Treasury Department; copy, to Otho H. Williams, 
RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,’ National Archives; 
LS, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; LS, sold by Leavitt Strebeigh, 
May 20, 1868, Lot ror. 

1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 
ber 2, 1789. 

2. H is presumably referring to “An Act to regulate the Collection of the 
Duties imposed by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares 
and merchandises imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 
1789]). 


To George Washington 
[New York, October 20, 1789] 
Sir 

Agreeably to your desire, I sit down to commit a few lines to the 
Post. 

Nothing worth particular mention has occured since your De- 
parture; except a report brought by Mr. Keane + from So. Carolina, 
that Mc. Gilivray ? the Indian Chief had, after a short conference, 
left our Commissioners,’ declaring that what they had suggested 
was only a repetion of the old Storey and inadmissible, or some- 
thing to this effect. It is added that the lower Creeks 4 appear’d not- 
withstanding, willing to go into a Treaty, but the upper ones de- 
clin’d it. Genl. Knox ® who has particularly conversed with Mr. 
Keane, will doubtless give you a more accurate statement of what 


he brings. It seems however that he has his intelligence at second or 
third hand: 
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With the utmost respect I have the honor to be Sir Your Obt. 
and hble Servant A. Hamilton. 


P.S. I have just seen a letter from a private gentleman of consider- 
able intelligence now in N: Carolina, who gives an ill picture of the 
prospect there, respecting the adoption of the Constitution. 


New York October zoth. 1789. 
The President of the United States. 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. John Kean of South Carolina, merchant and legislator, in 1789 was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to settle the accounts of the United States 
with the individual states. 

2. Alexander McGillivray, chief of the Creek Nation. The Creeks were try- 
ing to drive the Americans off Creek lands in western Georgia and Tennessee. 
In June, 1789, McGillivray agreed to meet the American peace commissioners 
near the upper Oconee River in east central Georgia. The parley failed be- 
cause McGillivray refused to recognize United States suzerainty and grant a 
monopoly of Creek trade to the United States. 

3. Benjamin Lincoln, Cyrus Griffin, and David Humphreys. Griffin was the 
last president of the Continental Congress. Lincoln was collector of customs 
at Boston. Humphreys was a poet who had been secretary of legation for 
Thomas Jefferson. 

4. The Creeks comprised two groups of tribes. The Upper Creeks occupied 
~ Alabama and part of Tennessee, the Lower Creeks lived in Georgia. 

5. Henry Knox, Secretary at War. 


To John Witherspoon * 


[New York, October 20, 1789. On October 26, 1789, Wither- 
spoon wrote to Hamilton: “On Saturday I had the Pleasure of re- 
ceiving Yours of the 20th.” Letter not found.| 


1, Witherspoon was president of the College of New Jersey (Princeton). 


From William Allibone 


[Philadelphia] October 21, 1789. “Your Circular letter of the fifth 
Instt.1 came only to my hands this day. . . . The principal matters 
requested thereby have been sent forward by me sometime ago? 
particularly the description of the Nature & Extent of the Several 
Establishments for the safety of the Navigation. . . .” 
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ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 


ern States, National Archives. 
1. This circular was addressed to the wardens of the ports. 
2. Allibone to H, October 12, 1789. 


From John Barney * 


[Baltimore, October 21, 1789.] On October 29, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Barney: “I have duly received your letter of the 21 in- 
stant.” Letter not found.] 


1. Presumably John Holland Barney, brother of Commodore Joshua Barney 
of the Revolutionary Navy. 


From William Constable 
[New York, October 21-31, 1789] ? 


Dear Sir. 

Clarett imported in Bottles stands from 3/ to 5/. 4 Bottle as in 
quality—annexed you have Invo. 16 Hhds of French Wines from 
Bordeaux. 


t 

4 Hhds Palus? Wines (Clarett) Vintage 1786 . . . 210. 
2 Margaux . i Ship 5g foto 
Dh ye MORRIE gap eg ie a Re <5 56 
2 Meédoo 659 SRS wih le a, Tae Oe Arts 
2 Wihite: BarsaCuu aunel)) ete Ure eM CATS 
2 TOURS. og a eagg eee re 
2 “Sv Thangs OF) Ay 2 ean AP ee one 

1475. 
Chgs 
Duty * at 5.4s.° 48 Tun of 4 Hhds 20.168. 
Iron Hoops 64 Cooperage & Shiping 48 112. 0 132.16 


Cost at Bordeaux 1607.16 


with Chgs Com’n freight & Insurance from 3/. to 5/. 49 G’n 


Yr. mo Humb Servt. Wm. Constable 
I never imported either Burgundy or Champaign. 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. This letter presumably is the one promised by Constable to H on October 
20. The date has been assigned on that basis. 
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2. Le., La Palud, a French wine-producing region along the Gironde River, 
northwest of Bordeaux. This wine and those listed below came from the dé- 
partmente of Gironde. 

3- Le. Langon. 

4. In France at this time under the Traité de Charente an export duty was 
charged by many of the river ports. The ports on the Gironde River, one of 
which was Bordeaux, charged such a duty. 

5. Sou. 


From John Rice 


Boston, October 22, 1789. Discusses the acquisition of two small 
boats for the revenue service. Believes that reducing the number of 
entry ports would increase rather than prevent smuggling. 


ADfS, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury and 
Others, 1789-1818, Vol. 11, National Archives. 


From Otho H. Williams 


(Ba)ltimore 23d. October 1789. 

‘Sir 
Your circular letter of the 2d. October Inst came to hand the 
2oth. and I will observe the contents as timely as possible. The diffi- 
culties that have occurred in the Execution of the laws respecting 
the Customs have been infinite, and present themselves daily. The 
System itself is the most complicated and embarrassing of anything 
that has employed my attention and the Want of Official forms has 
produced, every where, an infinite Variety. I have adopted such 
as I conceived most suitable for executing the cursory business. But 
have hitherto delayed to open Books for Stating the Acts. in hopes 
of receiving instructions in time to save double labor. I have now 
begun my Journals agreeably to the Sketch which I have the honor 
to inclose for your inspection. The proper entries will be made with 
all possible dispatch, and then it will be practicable for me to for- 
ward the returns you require; From the Day Book and files it is im- 
possible to digest the particulars you demand, except for the 
Weekly return, which hereafter, will be rendered conformably to 
the copy you have furnished. For the Present I can only transmit a 
Simple Statement of the Amount of Monies Received and Secured 
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by me to the 22d Instant deducting the Payments. In this Statement, 
which is enclosed, I have specified the Months when the bonds will 
become due, because a considerable part will be due in less than 
four, Six and twelve Months; and it will occur to you that in carry- 
ing forward the balances from time to time part of the Monies due 
on bonds will be on demand and at one two three days &c. Yet if it 
be necessary to your Method I can say four Six, and Twelve assort- 
ing the bonds within those several periods. 

Since my last,! (in which) I advised you of (the) Payment of your 
orders to Mr Danl Carroll Charles Carroll William Smith? and 
Thomas Sumter * to the Amount of three thousand one hundred and 
Eighty four Dollars—I have refunded Nine hundred and forty Dol- 
lars 68 ce. borrowed to compleat those paymnts. I have also paid 
the Treasurers further order in favor Mr. Contee + for 400 Dollars. 
Mr. Danl. Carroll also presented to me some time since an order of 
the Treasurer for upwards of two hundred Dollars, which I could 
not then pay, therefore requested of Mr. Lingan ® Collr. at George 
Town to take it up for me since which I have not heard from Mr. 
Carroll. 

I have this moment received your circular letter of the 14th In- 
stant, respecting Bank Notes, enclosing descriptions signatures &c 
&c and will observe your instructions 

Iam Sir Your Obedient Hble Servant. 

OH Williams, Colr. Balte. 
Alexr. Hamilton Esqr 
Secy of the Treasury 


ADf£S, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 
1. Letter not found. 


2. These men were members of Congress from Maryland. 


3. Sumter was a member of the House of Representatives from South Caro- 
lina. 


4. Benjamin Contee was a member of the House of Representatives from 
Maryland. 


5. James M. Linghan. 


From John Rice 


[Boston, October 24, 1789. On November 7, 1789, Hamilton 


wrote to Rice: “I am favored with your Letter of the 24th. Ultimo.” 
Letter not found.]| 
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From Samuel Johnston * 


Edenton [North Carolina] October 25, 1789. States that “The 
General Assembly of the State of North Carolina has directed” that 
$18,136 and 30/90 “be paid on Account of their proportion, of In- 
terest, on the Foreign Debt due from the United States. . . .” 


Walter Clark, ed., The State Records of North Carolina (Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, 1903), XXI, 568. 
1. Johnston was governor of North Carolina. 


To Tench Coxe 


[New York, October 26, 1789. On November 30, 1789, Coxe 
wrote to Hamilton: “by way of answer to the queries I had the 
honour to receive from you, the 26th of last month.” Letter not 
found. | 


To William Seton 
[New York, October 26, 1789] 


Cashier of the Bank 1 
Pay to Baron De Steuben ® or bearer Fifty Dollars. 
New York October 26th. 1789. 
A Hamilton 


ADS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Bank of New York. 
2. Frederick William Augustus Henry Ferdinand, Baron von Steuben. 


From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore 26th. October 1789. 
Sir 
In my letter of the 23d. Instant I took the Liberty to inclose a 


sketch of Journal entries as | now make them in my office for the 
purpose of keeping the public accounts. As that sketch was done 
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in some haste, a further explanation may be necessary to its recom- 
mendation. 

A thousand causes combine to render the adjustment of the 
duties on a Cargo of Merchandize imported, immediately after the 
arrival of a Vessel, impossible. The laws of Congress prohibit any 
permits being granted for landing of Goods until the duties are 
adjusted & secured, or paid 1—yet the same laws require that some 
articles be guaged, others Weighed, Measured, Valued; or, in cer- 
tain cases, deposited to secure the duties, which cannot be done on 
Ship board.? Even such as are not necessarily landed may remain on 
board fifteen days, after which the Collector may take them into 
his custody to be sold for payment of the duties, Such as may be 
deposited—Madeira Wine, for instance, cannot be sold, by the Of- 
ficer, in less time than twelve months for payment of the duties.’ 
So that Wine, Rum, and a hundred other things may become com- 
ponent parts of the payments, and must be specified in the Weekly 
returns; or the Accounts of the Vessels must remain open. This is, 
I think, too great an indulgence to the Merchants; But in other in- 
stances which will be more particularly noticed hereafter a rigid 
execution of the law would be ruinous to individuals without the 
least public benefit. No body, it is true, has power to dispence with 
the Law but then it is sometimes impracticable, and adjustments 
cannot always be made as the law supposes. There will be a con- 
tinued necessity for entering the same Vessel in several returns un- 
til a resonable time is allowed, after the expiration of the period to 
which they are to be made, for compleating them. Long experience, 
in the practice of a System which I could satisfy you was a much 
preferable to that adopted by Congress, induced the Legislature of 
Maryland to think that twenty one & afterwards Thirty days’s after 
the expiration of a Quarter were little enough for this purpose 

The duty on Tonnage of Vessels is payable “within ten Days after 
entry made, and before the Vessel shall be permitted to clear out” 4 
the Register to be deposited as security. It some times happens that 
vessels come into port wrecked, and are condemned; and then, in- 
deed, it would be a cruel tax upon a Worthless property; But, often 
Vessels, for other causes, lay months in harbour, and in such case 
the Owners pay with reluctance, some will not pay in ten Days; 
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others not at all without compulsion; and the law provides none. 
The tonnage, however, being paid the Collector has no right to 
detain the Register and it depends upon the Interest, or Caprice of 
the Master whether he will comply with the law respecting the 
clearance of Vessels, or not; Foreigners, at least, will be sensible of 
no obligation thereto especially if they mean not to return to the 
same port. 

These matters, being premised may reflect some intelligence on 
the explanation of my method of accounts which follows. 

lpmakecscheVessel ie ete ee De. 

To Imports for duties on the Merchze Imptd. The general Mani- 
fest of Imports being filed, I, from time to time, inclose in it the 
Invoices, or abstracts of the Invces. of the Merchants, for which 
Bonds, or Cash, become Dr. 

To the Vessel occasionally, When the general Manifest is com- 
pleatly corroborated I form a general Abstract comprehending all 
the particular abstracts and State the deductions, according to each 
particular entry. This paper, which I file with the originals, is like 
an account current, whereto the several abstracts are Vouchers all 
these concurring with the Original Manifest prove the several entries 
and the calculation of the duties to be final. Then the debit of the 
Vessel for Imports is filled up with the Gross Sum. Bonds, or Cash 
or Both will be Dr. to the Vessel for nett amount of Duties, and 
Deductions Dr for the balance. The general abstract will contain 
the names of the Owners, or Consignees, the duties payable by each, 
and when, and the deductions if any. And in making the Journal 
Entries. Considering the circumstances under which the duty on 
tonnage is to be collected I have thought it adviseable not to charge 
the Vessel thereto, but to consider the Register as a pledge for pay- 
ment, and when made, to charge Cash in the first Instance, which 
will avoid a multiplicity of entries and errors which might result 
from delay of payts. 

Having opened my books of Accts. upon this plan I take the lib- 
erty to suggest it. If you Sir, have adopted any other, or propose 
one more Minute IJ request that you will please to intimate it to me 
as soon as more important subjects will admit. 

Yr. Most Humble Serve. O. H. Williams 
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I take the present opportunity to inclose a Certificate of my qualifi- 

cation as a Collector; and am prepared to give bond & security ac- 

cording to Law whenever you will please to prescribe the form &c. 
Yr. most humble Servant 

Alexander Hamilton Esqr 

Secretary of Treasury 


ADf£S, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 
1. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on the 
tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). For Section 12, see p. 39. 
2. See Section 15 of the Collection Act (1 Stat. 40-41). 
3. See Section 19 of the Collection Act (1 Stat. 42). 
4. See Section 20 of the Collection Act (1 Stat. 42). 


From John Witherspoon 
Princeton [New Jersey] Octr 26. 1789 


Dear Sir 

On Saturday I had the Pleasure of receiving Yours of the 2oth.? 
It is very flattering to me that you suppose I can render any Assist- 
ance by Advice in the important Duties of your present station. It 
is true that from the very earliest part of Life It has been a favour- 
ite Object with me to attend to the State of Society & the Operation 
& Influence of political Causes & among the rest Money as a Medium 
of Commerce & things connected with it. It happened also that 
about 32 years ago we had several accurate Discussions in Scotland 
& England respectg the banking Companies on which subject I read 
much & wrote some but my Knowlege of these Matters is all gen- 
eral & theoretical. It is always my desire if possible to reach the 
first & radical principles of any thing & when those are well under- 
stood you may look through as it were the whole Effects with great 
Celerity as well as certainty. As to the official Detail of Business 
in the Management of Treasury Affairs I know as little about it 
as any Person whatever 

However very willing to contribute all the Assistance in my 
Power to the public service I observe that as I have been unexpect- 
edly chosen a Member of the Assembly of this State which my 
Friends have pressed me to comply with I shall be at Amboy ? for 
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a Month or two from this Date & will probably make an Excursion 
to New York when I will do myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you & if any th[in]g worth communicating occurs to me shall im- 
part it in Conversation which can be more full & satisfactory than 
it could be by writing. 

In the mean Time as you mention a proper provision for the pub- 
lic Debt: The Evil that has pervaded our whole Affairs in America 
has been the want of a just sense of the sacredness of public Credit. 
We have still an Idea meeting us in Conversation & publication that 
a Discrimination must be made betw[ee]n original Creditors & spec- 
ulators as they call them. I am free to speak upon this subject because 
I never was a speculator or Trafficker of any Kind & I never had 
such faith in the public since the year 1777 as to purchase a Certifi- 
cate so that I am not possessed of one Security as my own but Dis- 
crimination is totally subversive of public Credit. I remember to 
have said this to some Persons. English pounds, are not depretiated 
like ours yet they are depretiated. Sailors tickets & Navy Debentures 
are sometimes as far as from 20 to 25 per Cent Discount. Now if 
any Minister in Parliament or any Person in the Pay Office should 
say to one bringing a Number of them Where did you get these. 
You are a Speculator. You never drew a rigging rope on a ship. 
You did not pay the full Value of Them & we will not pay you 
the full Value of them. Such a Thing reported & believed on the 
Exchange of London would bring the whole National Debt to the 
Ground in two Hours. Reserving any thing further till Meeting I 
remain 

Dear Sir your most obedt humble servant Jno. Witherspoon 


Honbe Alexr Hamilton Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letter not found. H presumably wrote to Witherspoon for information on 
financial matters to use in preparation of his “Report Relative to a Provision 
for the Support of Public Credit,” January 9, 1790. 

2. Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
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From Stephen Higginson 
Boston October 27th. 1789. 


Sir 

Your Letter of the oth instant! I rec’d; and sensible of the utility 
of the information you request, I shall give you what Aid I can, and 
shall readily communicate with you upon the important Subjects 
you mention, as health and leisure will permit. 

We have now arrived to that period, as I conceive, when every 
thing national should assume the appearance of System and Stability; 
and I am happy to see Gentlemen at the head of the great depart- 
ments, who are well impressed with that Idea, and who have ability 
to project and pursue proper measures in a national Stile. I remem- 
ber, that, when in Congress together in 1783,? we differed in our 
Ideas as to the measures applicable to our then political situation. 
We had then the same End in View, a firm and efficient Govern- 
ment, we differed only as to the means. But, I apprehend we shall 
now perfectly coincide, as to all great points; and I shall chearfully 
cooperate with you, to give all possible dignity force and stability 
to our new Government. 

Your first question * is very general and extensive, I shall answer 
it as well and as clearly as I can. The Vessels built in this State for 
foreign, or freighting Voyages, are generally much alike in their 
form; and their Sizes run from 130 to 250 Tons, some few are 
larger than the last, but more are less than the former Size. They 
are about as capacious as the generality of the British Vessels; but 
not so much so as many that are built at Hull, Whitby and some 
other ports in England. They are more burthensome than French 
Vessels generally are; and not very far short of those of Denmark 
Russia and Sweeden; but much less so than most which are built by 


ALS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 

1. Although this letter has not been found, it was presumably the same as the 
one which H sent to William Bingham and John Fitzgerald on October 10, 
1789. 

2. Higginson was a member of the Continental Congress in 1782 and 1783. 

3. [he questions answered by Higginson in this letter are the same as those 


enclosed in “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” 
October 15, 1789. 
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the Dutch. Our Vessels have rather less capacity for carrying, than 
is the average burthen of those of the same dimensions, of the Na- 
tions above named; but they usually exceed them in sailing, and, as 
the Seamen express themselves, are better Sea-Boats, or safer Vessels. 
The latter qualities I find by comparing their passages with ours, as 
well as by the many trials, which I have known, by their accidentally 
meeting each other at Sea; and by the many accidents they meet 
with more than our Vessels in the same situations. It has long been 
a doubt in my mind, whether we should gain by giving our Vessels 
more cavity; I rather suppose we build them as full, as will comport 
with sailing tolerably well, and making good weather. The Dutch 
Vessels, that are so very full built, labour very much and sail very 
heavy in a rough sea; they frequently meet with disasters from their 
construction; and they never could gain our Coast in severe Win- 
ters. The same objection applies to some of the fullest of the Eng- 
lish Vessels in a degree; and I know, that our Vessels have often 
had the preference of freights in Europe, on account of their model, 
when other things were equal. The Vessels built in the southern 
States are more sharp than ours at both ends; and they carry less, 
and sail rather better when they are not deeply laden. Upon the 
whole I am of opinion, that our Vessels are equal to those of any 
Nation, considered collectively, for their capacity for sailing and 
carrying; but I have seen some of the British and Danish Vessels, 
that I thought superior to almost any of ours in their construction. 

To the second Question I answer, that our Vessels cost, when 
fitted for the sea with one suit of Sails only, and no surplussage of 
other Articles, from five to seven pounds pr. ton for those of 130 
to 200 Tons, according to the goodness of the Hull, the Rigging 
and other Materials—those from 180 to 300 Tons cost six to eight 
pounds ¢ ton. The cost and the value of the Hull, depends on the 
kind and goodness of the Wood, its being well seasoned, the good- 
ness of the Work, and the quantity of Iron put into it. There is also 
much difference in the cost and goodness of the materials, used in 
equipping our Vessels. In general they are built in the cheapest 
manner, though much less durable; because our Traders have gen- 
erally but small capitals, and can not afford to have much of their 
stock in the Hull only of the Vessel. When they are upon trading 
Voyages, they think it more for their interest to use more ordinary 
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Vessels, and have larger Cargo’s, but should the freighting Business 
be their Object, they will then build better and more costly Vessels, 
than they have generally done. The British Vessels, taken collec- 
tively, may cost from 4o to 50 4. Cent more than ours; and they are 
worth in about that proportion for real service, to those who can 
afford the expense without injuring their Business. The French 
Vessels cost about 30 #. Cent more than ours; but they are not 
proportionably valuable, either for their duration, or the burthen 
they carry. The Sweeds Danes and Russians build their Vessels at 
about 20 4%. Cent less than the British; and they both endure and 
carry well. These are all mostly built with Oak, some are built in 
the Baltic with Oak, Fir and hard pine &c. The Dutch build a great 
many Vessels of Pine, Fir and other Wood besides Oak. They are 
very durable and burthensome, and they cost generally as much as 
the British Vessels. Their frames are built of Oak and other hard 
Wood; but they are planked and finished with the other kinds, of 
choice. I believe the Dutch Vessels generally endure the longest, 
perhaps more from their extraordinary care of them than any thing 
else. The British Vessels come next for duration, then the Swedish, 
Danish, Russian, French and American. It is very common for the 
Dutch and English Vessels to be good after 30 years wear, with 
some partial repairs; and its a rare thing for our northern Vessels to 
be good after 12 or 15 years. Many suppose there is a very great 
difference in the Wood naturally, for enduring; but I have known 
some few Vessels built here to last very good near 30 years, though 
they are generally very rotten at 6 to 10 years. And I do believe that 
if we took the same pains to select the best Wood, to season it well, 
and to have the work as well done, our Vessels would endure as 
well nearly as any others; and when the freighting Business shall 
become an Object with our Merchants, I believe we shall have as 
good Vessels as the British. If our Vessels were built with the same 
care as the British, they would cost much more than they now do, 
but they would still be from 15 to 20 49. Cent lower, as to the Hull, 
than those built in Europe of equal quality, there is that difference 
in the prices of the materials and the labour. The materials for 
equipping them are about the same here, one with another, as in 
England and France; they are rather lower than higher. I have in- 
sensibly, I find, connected your 2 and 3 Questions in my Answer, 
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they are indeed so blended in their nature it was not easy to avoid it. 

Your 4th Question supposes a regular Trade carried on with us 
by foreign Ships. This is not the case. Those Vessels come here 
transiently, and, in general, circuitously, no clear Answer can be 
given to it therefore as to them. Nor indeed can it be done with 
respect to many of our own Vessels. Our people are so very enter- 
prising and irregular in their Trade, it is not easy to follow them, 
you must traverse a large part of the Globe, and in all directions to 
do it. We have a direct and regular Trade with the West-India Islands 
and the Dutch Settlements on the Main, which is our largest branch 
of Trade. In this Business our Vessels make from one to three Voy- 
ages in a year, generally two. This depends upon the place and the 
object of their Voyage. Vessels that go after Molasses seldom make 
more than two Voyages, much time is spent in collecting that 
Article; and a larger half of the large Vessels make that their object. 
We have a regular Trade also to Europe. Those Vessels employed 
in carrying Fish and Provisions to Spain, Portugal and Italy, never 
scarcely make more than two Voyages. Those which go to France 
and Britain two. Those that go up the Baltic but one, and that 
’ circuitous, by taking a freight of Tobacco, Rice or Fish to some 
other part of Europe. Some few have gone lately direct to the 
Baltic with our Rum and Provisions &c; but these can make only 
one Voyage there, they may have time for some other short Voyage 
beside. Our large whaling Vessels that go upon the Coast of Brazil, 
and the Coast of Africa beyond the Cape of good Hope make only 
one Voyage—the smaller ones that Fish in the Streights of Belisle 
and the Atlantic make two Voyages. Our Vessels in the Cod-Fishery, 
that use the Banks, make from 3 to 4 fares as they are called. Beside 
these we have a number of Vessels, about 20, that go to Mauritius, 
India and China, these take from 1 to 2% years in their Voyages. 

To your fifth Question I answer, That in our Vessels from 150 
to 180 Tons we employ from 8 to ro hands or persons in all, from 
200 to 300 Tons we use io to 14 in all, even those that go to India 
have no more to navigate them. The British, Dutch and Swedes use 
rather more Men in their Vessels than we do, perhaps about 16 in- 
stead of 14, in their common Voyages; but when they go into the 
Indian Ocean they have still more. The French use many more 
Officers and men than we do, at least 60 4. Cent more. 
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To your sixth I reply, that our Seamen have about seven dollars 
a month upon an Average, our Mates about 12 dollars, our Masters 
vary according to their Voyages and perquisites. When they sell 
their Cargo’s and do the whole Business of the Voyage, they have a 
Commission of 5 4. Cent on Sales and 24% on purchases; their Wages 
is then from 1o to 12 dollars 49. Month, and they pay their own 
expenses at Sea and in port, except the Ships comon Provision; and 
if they need the aid of a Merchant they pay him out of their own 
Commissions. This is the course in our West and East-India Busi- 
ness almost universally; and frequently in our Voyages to Europe. 
Our Masters have from 3 to 10 Tons privilege, according to the 
size of the Vessel and the nature of the Voyage, and from 15 to 20 
dollars #2. Month when they go consigned to Merchants. Our Mates 
and Seamen are also allowed a privilege, or an Adventure, and many 
of our own Seamen make use of it, which makes them much more 
attentive and interested in the safety of the Vessel; but foreigners 
rarely do. The European Vessels are very generally consigned; some 
of the British and French are not, Their Wages to their Masters 
are of course higher than ours generally have. Nor is it very com- 
mon for them to have much privilege, they depend chiefly for sup- 
port upon their Wages primage and other small perquisites al- 
lowed them by the Owners and Freighters. When our Vessels take 
freights the Masters receive the usual primage &c; and in some cases 
they are allowed 2/6d. Sterling 4. day while in port, as in the Fish 
Trade to Spain &c, because their Business calls them ashore and 
subjects them to expense without any Commissions or primage &c, 
to defray it. We estimate the monthly pay of our Vessels from 150 
to 180 Tons with 9 persons at about 75 dollars, when they are con- 
signed, and about 70 when they are not. The subsistance is about 
35 dollars 49. Month for the same Vessels, beside the Harbour pay 
to the Masters when consigned of 2/6d. Sterling $8. day, which may 
be about 5 dollars 49. Month for Voyages in general. The allowance 
made to Masters by Europeans, beside their monthly Wages, are 
very various; considered generally, I believe they are not very wide 
in amount from ours, except in their West-India Ships, where they 
have much greater emoluments, because they are at greater expense 
in collecting their freights. In some parts of Europe also they have 
larger allowances for the same reason. We navigate our Vessels 
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much cheaper than the French, lower than the British in general 
do, and on about the same terms as the Dutch, Danes and Swedes. 
We use fewer Men than any of them do; but these three last sub- 
sist them cheaper and pay them rather less than we do. I suppose 
however, that when we shall have become more acquainted with 
the freighting Business, we shall be able to take freights nearly as 
low as any others; for our Seamen are more hardy and active, they 
do more work, and our Vessels make shorter passages than others. 
The Capitals of our Merchants is in general too small to pursue the 
freighting Business with the greatest advantage, as yet; or to have 
them enter into it of choice, and with an active Spirit. Though their 
income would be more regular and certain, they will, unless it be 
made more productive, prefer some other pursuits, that promise 
more benefit. There is indeed not only the hope of doing better to 
lead them to other objects, but there is the love, which, men used 
to enterprise always feel, for contingent Business, they are a sort 
of Gamblers, and from habit they are fond of risks, that have a 
flattering appearance. But this will subside, when experience shall 
have proved, that they can in the other way obtain a comfortable 
and more certain Subsistance. At some future oppy I shall offer you, 
perhaps, some Observations as to our revenue System &c, in the mean 
time I remain with respect Sir your very hume. Serv 

Stephen Higginson 


From James McHenry * 
Baltimore 27 Octbr. 1789. 


Dear Sir. 

Being obliged to attend our Legislature the first of next month 
it will be out of my power to collect examine and prepare the neces- 
sary facts relative to your queries,” at least till after the end of the 
session; and as a majority of the house of delegates is said to be 
antifederal I can form no judgement of its duration. 

Be assured I was not only made exceedingly happy by your ap- 
pointment but shall always rejoice at every circumstance which 
can add either to your fame or fortune. Your office is vastly im- 
portant, and you are worthy of it, and what is more, equal to its 
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duties, but at the same time it is extremely hazardous. I cannot tell 
whether all the wisdom and justice and policy and politics you can 
put into your plans will procure them in all conjunctures a good 
reception in Congress; or rather, for how many ages these qualities 
will serve instead of the means which a British minister employs to 
ensure success to his. 

I asked appointments for some honest but poor federals of this 
place and the President has been very attentive to my recommenda- 
tions. I asked nothing for myself because in fact I am very easy in 
my circumstances. Still however I am not wholly lost to ambition 
and would have no objection to a situation where I might indulge 
and improve, at the same time, my literary propensities, with per- 
haps some advantage to the public. Will you therefore be good 
enough to feel (if a Resident or even Charge des affairs is to be 
appointed to London or France) whether the President has thought 
of me or would in such a case nominate me. I wish you to do this 
for me as a thing springing wholly from yourself, and to write me 
freely on the subject at some convenient moment. 

With real regard and affection I am Dear Sir your obt. 

James McHenry 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Both McHenry and H had been aides to Washington during the American 
Revolution. After leaving military service McHenry had been successively a 
member of the Maryland Senate, the Continental Congress, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention. He was elected in 1788 to the Maryland Assembly in which 
he served until 1791. 

2. H’s letter to McHenry has not been found, but it is presumably the same 
as that sent to William Bingham and John Fitzgerald on October 10, 1789. The 
“queries” mentioned by McHenry are enclosed in “Treasury Department Cir- 
cular to the Collectors of the Customs,’ October 15, 1789. 


From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore, October 28, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of Hamilton’s 


“letter of the 15th. Instant,! inclosing queries respecting the modes 
of Navigating.” 


ALS, Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury Department. 


1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 
ber 15, 1789. 
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To John Barney 
New York October 29th. 1789. 
Sir 

I have duly received your letter of the 21. instant? and beg you 
to accept my thanks for it. The intimations of Zealous and intelligent 
citizens will always be received by me with attention and acknowl- 
edgement. 

The ideas contained in your Letter appear to me solid and judici- 
ous. As far as my reflections have gone they coincide very much 
with the views you entertain of the matter. But at present nothing 
more can be done than to collect the information for some proper 
plan to be submitted to Congress at their next meeting; no power 
being at present vested any where for making the requisite arrange- 
ment. 

Let me request you to continue to furnish me with whatever 
hints may occur to you relating to the security of the Revenue. I 
-am with esteem Sir, Your Obedt. servant A Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 
John Barney Esqr. 
Baltimore. 


LS, in the United States Naval Academy Museum. 
1. Letter not found. 


To Benjamin Goodhue 
[New York, October 29, 1789] 


My Dear Sir 

I am duly favoured with your letter of the Eighteenth instant,? 
and receive the observations you have been so obliging as to make, 
not only with candor but with thanks as a mark of your friendship 
and confidence. 

I am far from relying so much upon my own judgment, as not to 
think it very possible, I may have been mistaken in both the con- 
structions on which you remark. Indeed I see abundant room for 
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adopting opposite ones, and did not, till after mature reflection; 
conclude on those which have been announced, and not then, in- 
tirely, without hesitation. 

The reasoning which prevailed in my mind in each case was of 
this nature. 

First as to the Bounty—* 

The original and express object of the allowance was by way of 
compensation for the duties on salt. The declared motive of the 
suspension was, that there was salt within the United States, on 
which no such duties had been paid. The Equity of the suspending 
clause, which is, that there ought to be no compensation where there 
is no consideration; and the general intent of the Legislature, which 
was, that there should be no compensation where there had been no 
such consideration, were therefore both, manifestly, against the al- 
lowance of the bounty on the articles shipped between the passing 
of the first Act and the passing of the second. And though the 
letter of the suspending clause is future, yet its reason being retro- 
spective and the actual making of the allowance for articles already 
shipped being future also, I thought it admissible so to construe the 
law as to arrest this allowance, in that sense future; in conformity 
to the real justice of the case and the main design of the legislature. 
In a circumstance in which the equity was palpable, and the law 
doubtful, I thought it my duty as an executive servant of the govern- 
ment, not to let the public money be parted with, on a mere point 
of construction, till that construction should be judicially estab- 
lished. This resource will be open to any individual who will choose 
to pursue it; by an action against the collector of the Port, from 
which the articles were shipped. 

Secondly As to the Discount for Prompt Payment.’ 

The words “prompt payment” are in my apprehension synoni- 
mous with immediate payment or payment down. The most obvi- 
ous import of the clause in question seems therefore to be this. 
Where the amount of the duties exceeds fifty dollars, time shall be 
given for payment upon proper bond—security; but if the party 
prefers making immediate payment, or paying the money down, 
he shall have an allowance of ten per Cent, o7 all above fifty dollars, 
for doing it. The confining the discount to the excess illustrates the 
meaning of the provision and shews that payment in the first in- 
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stance was contemplated; for if it had been intended, that the dis- 
count might be made at any time before the bonds became due, it 
would be difficult to imagine why it should not extend to the fifty 
dollars as well as to the excess. 

I was the more inclined to this construction because I supposed 
the contrary one was of a nature to be rendered more beneficial to 
any Collector, who might choose to avail himself of it, than to the 
Public. And in general I doubt much that it is the interest of the 
public to make such a discount; (as they now borrow at less in its 
operation than 6 q. Cent. On which account I felt no inclination 
to extend the discount. 

Thus have I, My Dear Sir, freely explained to you the motives by 
which I have been governed in the instances in question. And I shall 
be happy that they may appear to you satisfactory. I am sure at 
least that you will view the intention favourably. And I beg you 
to be assured of the friendship and esteem, with which I am 

Dr. Sir Your Obedient servt A Hamilton 


New York October 29. 1789 
Benjamin Goodhue Esquire 
“Salem 


ALS, New York Society Library, New York City. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. In Section 4 of “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Mer- 
chandises imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 27 [July 4, 1789]) an al- 
lowance in lieu of a drawback had been made on dried fish and salted pro- 
visions. In Section 37 of “An Act for Registering and Clearing Vessels, Reg- 
ulating the Coasting Trade, and for other purposes” (1 Stat. 65 [September 1, 
1789]) this allowance was canceled. 

3. Section 19 of “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by 
law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises 
imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 42 [July 31, 1789]) provided “That 
where the amount of duties shall exceed fifty dollars, a discount shall be al- 
lowed for prompt payment.” 

H’s interpretation of this provision can be found in “Treasury Department 
Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” October 6, 1789. 
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To Beverley Randolph 


Treasury Department 
October 29th. 1789. 
Sir 

Your letter by the last Post without date I have had the honor of 
receiving.? 

I perceive that you had concluded to defer directing the Amount 
of the State debt to be furnished, ’till a provision is made by the 
Legislature respecting Funds for discharging it. Allow me to re- 
mark Sir, that I am persuaded, for a variety of reasons, that the 
Amount of the debt, is the most material part of the information 
desired by the House of Representatives, and that with regard to 
Funds, it will be a complete answer to their enquiry to state those 
which do exist if there are any, and if there are none, to state that 
there are none. 

Under this conviction, I beg leave to urge that your Excellency 
will have the goodness to direct that the Amount of the Debt be 
immediately transmitted to this Office, accompanied with such re- 
marks respecting the other objects of the Resolution, as the actual 
state of things shall suggest. 

I have the honor to be With perfect consideration Your Ex- 
cellency’s Most Obedient, and Humble Servant 

Alexr. Hamilton 


Secy of the Treasury 
His Excellency 


Beverley Randolph Esqr. 
Governor of the State of Virginia. 


LS, Archives Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
1. Randolph to H, October 1-28, 1789. 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, October 29, 1789. Describes the 
safeguards needed to check smuggling in New Hampshire. Presents 
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ships’ tonnage for levying the tonnage tax. 


LC, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Portsmouth, Letters Sent, 1789-1790, Vol. 
1, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, 
National Archives. 


From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore, October 29, 1789. Asks for a ruling on the cases of the 
British ship Polly and the American ship Sarah. 


ADfS, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 


From Stephen Smith * 


[Machias, District of Maine, October 30, 1789. On December 4, 
1789, Hamilton wrote to Smith: “Your letter of the 30th of October 
came to hand a few days since.” Letter not found. ] 


1. Smith was collector of customs at Machias. 


From Sharp Delany 
[Philadelphia] October 31, 1789. Proposes the use of boats to 
prevent smuggling in Delaware Bay. 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 


From John Rice 


[Boston, October 31, 1789. On November 16, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Rice: “Since your Letter of the 31st. of October last.” 
Letter not found.] 
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Treasury Department Circular 
to the Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department New York Octr. 31st 1789 
Sir 

A question has been submitted to me by the Collectors of certain 
ports, which being of a general nature, I have thought fit to make 
the subject of a circular instruction. It is this, whether the duties 
are demandable on importations after the first of August,’ and prior 
to the organisation of the Custom houses in the respective districts. 

After mature reflection on this point, I am of opinion that those 
duties are demandable, and that it is incumbent upon the officers of 
the customs to claim them, and if disputed, to prosecute the claim 
to a legal determination. My Idea of the Remedy, is an action of 
debt in the name, or information on behalf of the United States of 
America; which you will please to intimate to the Attorney General 
of the district. 

I am sensible that inconveniencies will in some cases attend this 
construction, but I do not think myself at liberty to be influenced 
by them, to a departure from the Law? by which we are all to be 
directed: And the Construction will at least have the advantage of 
promoting Equality among the States. But in the manner of ad- 
vancing and conducting the claim I would recommend all the 
moderation which is compatible with the end. 

Iam, Sir, Your obed. Servt. A Hamilton 


Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Sharp Delany, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, LS, to 
Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; L[S], to Benjamin Lin- 
coln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789- 
1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; LS, MS Division, New York Public Library; 
LS, Columbia University Libraries, LS, Office of the Secretary, United States 
Treasury Department; copy, United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Cir- 
culars, Library of Congress; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secre- 
tary, “Set T,” National Archives. 

_ 1. “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]) provided “That from and 
after the first day of August next ensuing, the several duties hereinafter men- 


tioned shall be laid on the following goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States from any foreign port or place... .” 
2. The “Law” is the act cited in note 1. 
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From 


[October, 1789] 


Answer 

ist The Ships built iz Massachusetts are constructed to com- 
bine the two great objects of sailing & carrying, perhaps better than 
those of either of the Nations mentiond (those of France & G Britain 
in some instances excepted); whereby altho’ they may not be capa- 
ble of carrying so much in proportion to their measure they will 
sail faster, are more safe at Sea, & have an advantage in beating to 
windward or off a Lee Shore, and they therefore have the prefer- 
ence in obtaining Freights 

2 They are built principally 1st of White Oak & Plank Timber; 
the Decks being always of white Pine; if the Timber has been pre- 
viously prepared by being soak’d in salt water from 6 to 12 months 
to extract the Sap; they seldom require repairs during 12 or 15 
years; & with repairs will be serviceable for 20 years— 

4th The larger Vessels from 180 Tons upward, are generally 
employd in a circuitous Voyage; to the Southern States (commonly 
for freight) from thence to Europe, from whence for want of Stock 
to purchase a more valuable Cargo, or because no other bulky 
Articles of Merchandize can be had which will answer in this Coun- 
try, they almost universally return home with Salt—this Circuit 
occupies from 10 to 12 Months—many Vessels also chiefly of the 
size mention’d, have for 3 Years past been employd in Voyages di- 
rectly to the Cape of Good Hope, Isles of France & Bourbon and 
the several Ports of Nether India, their Cargoes consisting chiefly 
of Lumber & Provisions—some of these Vessels are sold at those 
places, others return home with Coffee & other articles of Produce 
& in a very few instances some have proceeded to Canton from whence 
they have returned with Bohea Tea &c These adventures for the 
two last years have prov’d generally unprofitable owing to our 
Ships having overstock’d those markets with provisions & other 
articles of which their Cargoes have been composed 

The Vessels of this State from 100 to 150 Tons are employd 
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either in carrying the produce of the State to the W Indies or 
Europe, in which business they commonly make two Voyages in 
a Year— 

5th Vessels from 100 to 160 Tons are usually navigated with 
from 7 to 10 men including officers—those from 160 to 260 with 
from 10 to 15. A proportion of these are ordinary Seamen or Land- 
men— 

6th The Pay of the Masters varies from.20 to 50 dollars #8 month 
being governd by circumstances; when the master acts as consignee 
& receives a commission, the Wages are lower not being considered 
as an object— 

The Pay of the Mariners is from 5 to 8 Dollars ¢#Month for Sub- 
sistence they are allow’d, Beef, Pork, Bread & Pulse; and occassionly 
Sugar, Tea, Coffee & Rum 

7th Masters are allow’d the privelege of an Adventure in the 
Ship of 5% Cent, with other small perquisites. In Voyages to W 
Indies they are commonly the Consignee & receive a Commission 
from 5 to 714 q# Cent upon Sale & returns, and when this doth not 
happen they are sometimes allow’d primage on owners goods & al- 
way upon those taken as freight— 

The Mariners are permitted to carry small Adventures; but seldom 
avail themselves of this pivelege 


AD, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789- 
1807, Vol. 4, National Archives. 

1. These answers by an unknown citizen of Massachusetts to the questions 
asked by H in “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Cus- 


toms,” October 15, 1789, were presumably forwarded by Benjamin Lincoln 
to H. 


rom — 


[October 1789] 

Answers. 
ist ‘The construction upon which vessels are built in this State, 
admits of their carrying as many tons in weight as their ton- 
age; and may be said to sail well. The vessels that trade here 
from the Netherlands, Russia, Denmark and Sweden are at 
present few or none. Those from Great Britain do not mate- 
rially differ in their construction for carrying from those 


2nd. 


Gt 7: 
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built in this State, and the few French vessels do not essen- 
tially differ from those of Britain. 

The original cost of vessels built here is various. Those to 150 
tons will cost seven pounds # ton; and from 150 to 250 ten 
pounds, including sails, rigging & appurts. 

Ships in this State, are built of white oak planks & timber; in 
some instances small quantities of an inferior oak, may be sub- 
stituted for the latter. The timber and plank on the upper 
works will endure from ten to twelve years. 

The vessels employed from hence to the East and West 
Indies, Europe and Africa, make, on an average two voyages 
in one year. 

Vessels to 150 tons are navigated by one seaman to every 
sixteen tons; from 150 to 250—one seaman to every eighteen 
tons. 

The pay of masters employed from hence to the West Indies 
and Africa, is three pounds q# month; and they are allowed, 
besides, five 4 cent privilege in the vessel, and a commission 
of 74% @ cent on the sales and returns of their cargoes. Mas- 
ters in the European employments have six pounds 4 month, 
and a privilege of 5 ¢ ct. in the vessel, with an allowance of 
2/6 49 day while in port in Europe. Seamen have forty two 
shillings $2 month and a privilege of two barrels in the vessel. 
The subsistance provided for masters and seamen, is salted 
beef and pork, bread, pulse and potatoes. 


AD, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789- 
1807, Vol. 4, National Archives. 

1. These answers by an unknown citizen of Massachusetts to the questions 
which H asked in “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the 
Customs,” October 15, 1789, were presumably forwarded to H by Benjamin 
Lincoln. 
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Conversation with George Beckwith * 
[New York, October, 1789] 


Seventh.? I have requested to see you on this occasion from a 
Wish to Explain Certain points, relative to our situation, and from 


D, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. This document was enclosed 
in Lord Dorchester to William Wyndham Grenville, October 25, 1789. Many 
of Beckwith’s conversations with H are printed in Brymner, Canadian Archives, 
1890, as are Beckwith’s conversations with other American citizens. 

1, The treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United States of 1783 
had ended the war, established the independence of the United States, and 
settled certain differences between the two countries. Other provisions of the 
treaty, enjoining both parties to certain acts, had not been fulfilled. The Amer- 
icans, the British argued, had failed to carry out Articles IV, V, and va of 
the treaty. Article [V provided that there should be no lawful impediment 
to the recovery of debts; Article V, that Congress should recommend to the 
states the restitution of the confiscated estates of the Loyalists; Article VI, that 
no future confiscations should be made, nor any future prosecutions com- 
menced, against any person by reason of the part he might have taken in the 
late war. The British, however, had not abided by Article VII of the treaty 
which stipulated that “his Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed 

. . withdraw all his Armies, Garrisons & Fleets from the said United States, 
and from every Port, Place and Harbour within the same.” The English, on 
the pretext that the United States had violated its treaty obligations, retained 
possession of several frontier posts on the American side of the boundary. (For 
the full text of the treaty, see Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United States of America [Washington, 1931], II, 151-56.) 

The United States’s failure to fulfill her treaty obligations and Britain’s viola- 
tion of the same treaty were not the only issues between the two countries. At 
the conclusion of the war, the Americans confidently hoped for a commercial 
treaty with the British, with whom three-fourths of United States trade was 
conducted. The British adamantly refused to give the United States the desired 
trading concessions. (For a discussion of the Anglo-American differences in 
this period, see Samuel F. Bemis, Jay’s Treaty [New York, 1923].) 

Beckwith served in the British army during the American Revolution and in 
1782 became aide-de-camp to Sir Guy Carleton. After Carleton—elevated in 
the peerage as Lord Dorchester—was appointed governor of Quebec, a posi- 
tion he held from 1786 to 1791, he again called on the services of Beckwith. 
As Great Britain had no legation in the United States, Beckwith was designated 
the unofficial Minister of the British Government. Like an accredited minister, 
Beckwith’s job was to forward to officials in London information collected in 
the United States which might affect British-American relations. His com- 
muniqués were sent to Dorchester who forwarded them to William Wyndham 
Grenville (created Baron Grenville in November, 1790), Pitt’s Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs from June, 1789, to June, 1791, and after the latter 
date Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1787, Beckwith spent six months 
observing events in the United States, and in 1788 returned to study the effects 
which the adoption of the Constitution might have on relations between the 
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a desire to suggest a measure, which I conceive to be both for the 
interest of Great Britain, and of this Country to adopt. We have 
lately Established a Government upon principles, that in my opin- 
ion render it safe for any Nation to Enter into Treaties with us, 
Either Commercial or Political, which has not hitherto been the 
Case; I have always preferred a Connexion with you, to that of any 
other Country, We think in English, and have a similarity of prej- 
udices, and of predilections, I have been in the habits of consider- 
ing this subject, We are a young and a growing Empire, with much 
Enterprize and vigour, but undoubtedly are, and must be for years, 
rather an Agricultural, than a manufacturing people; yet our policy 
has had a tendency to suggest the Necessity of introducing man- 
ufactures, which Accordingly have made some progress in Con- 
necticut, where Cloth has been manufactured to some Extent, leav- 
ing already a clear profit of between six and seven per cent to the 
proprietors, and Pensylvania has gone further in her Exertions in 
different branches. These and similar Efforts are to no Comparative 
Extent, but doubtless their Encrease will be proportioned to your 
Conduct. 

I am free to say, that Although France has been indulgent to us, 
in certain points, yet, what she can furnish, is by no means so Es- 
sential or so suited to us as Your productions, nor do our raw Mate- 
rials suit her so well as they do you. 

The Government of a Country Cannot altogether change Fither 
the taste or the disposition of a people, but its influence may check 
or cherish it. 

We wish to form a Commercial treaty with you to Every Extent, 
to which you may think it for Your interest to go.? Lord Lansdowne 
at the close of his Administration had a plan of this nature upon a 
United States and Great Britain. He returned to England late in 1788 and was 
still there when Grenville, in August, 1789, received news of the passage of 
tariff and tonnage acts by the recently assembled American Congress. Beckwith 
was sent back to the United States with instructions to inform American offi- 
cials that his government was disturbed by the restrictions which these acts 
proposed to put on English commerce, and that persistence in a policy of dis- 
crimination would lead to retaliation by the British. Beckwith arrived in New 


York City, temporary capital of the United States Government, in October, 
1789. 

2. “4” was Beckwith’s code number for H. 

3. Until Jay’s Treaty went into operation in 1796 there was no commercial 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. 
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very broad scale indeed,* and one which I do not think now At- 
tainable, Considering the Spirit of your late Navigation and regu- 
lating Acts,> As Well as from various publications by persons of 
Considerable weight in England; but when I view the rapid En- 
crease of this country, its Extent, taste and disposition, I do think 
a Treaty of Commerce might be formed upon terms advantageous 
to both Countries; for unless this can be done, I Know very well 
nothing of this nature Can be Effected, And Kingdoms so circum- 
stanced, can have little friendly intercourse. I do think we are, and 
shall be, great Consumers, and I am of opinion, that it will be better 
for Great Britain to grant us admission into her Islands under cer- 
tain limitations of size of vessels, so as merely to Enable us to Carry 
our produce there, and to bring from thence the productions of 
those Islands to our own ports, under such restrictions as to prevent 
the possibility of our interfering with Your Carrying trade in Eu- 
rope, than by a rigid adherence to Your present plan to produce a 
system of warfare in Commercial matters, which however Encour- 
aged by France in this Country, during the late Sessions here, with 
a view to promote coldness and animosity between the two Coun- 
tries, I have Ever viewed with much regret, as being directly op- 
posed to that system, which upon Mature reflexion, I have thought 
it most Eligible for us to pursue. 

The present Moment I view as particularly favourable for a plan 
of this Nature. We are now so Circumstanced as to be free to Enter 
into a discussion of this sort, from our Condition with regard to 
the other Maritime powers; this may not be the case hereafter. 

We have a matter of great Importance to settle with Spain, I 
mean the navigation of the Missisippi; this is of the first moment to 
our territories to the Westward, they must have that outlet, with- 
out it they will be lost to us. As to your provinces to the Northward, 
on that score there is no Cause for jealousy; it never Can be our in- 
terest to Extend our possessions in that quarter, Even if we had the 
power; our Country is Already sufficiently large, more so perhaps 


4. William Petty, the Marquis of Lansdowne, is better known as Lord Shel- 
burne, 

5. A series of navigation acts from 1783 to 1789 restricted American com- 
merce with England and, particularly, with English possessions. An act of 1788 
had incorporated the various restrictions on trade between the United States 


and the remaining British provinces in North America. It probably was to this 
act that H is referring. 
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than prudence might wish, as its Extent tends to Encrease our dif- 
ficulties in Certain points, and to weaken our Government. It is 
also a consideration not unworthy of your Attention, that as we 
may become considerable in half a Century or in less, if we are 
under the necessity of connecting ourselves with the House of 
Bourbon, such a connexion, in that Event, may become important 
to Your West India possessions. On the other hand, connected with 
you, by strong ties of Commercial, perhaps of political, friendships, 
our naval Exertions, in future wars, may in your scale be greatly 
important, And decisive. These are my opinions, they are the senti- 
ments, which I have long Entertained, on which I have acted, and 
I think them suited to the future welfare of both Countries. I am 
not sufficiently Authorized to say so, it is not in my department, 
but I am inclined to think a person will soon be sent to England to 
sound the disposition of Your Court upon it.® 

[Beckwith] Sir, I have mentioned to (see second) * what would 
have been the Effect of Your Revenue Bill, had it passed in the form 
in which it appeared from Your Prints, with those discriminating 
clauses, which undoubtedly were levelled at us . . . .8 He requested 
My permission to communicate this to You, and I believe I may 
Conclude that this Conversation Arises from that source. 


[Hamilton] It does. 


6. On October 7, George Washington discussed with H and John Jay the 
question of a mission to England to discuss the diplomatic problems between 
the two countries. H suggested that Gouverneur Morris, who was then in 
France, be appointed (see John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George 
Washington [Boston, 1925], IV, 16). 

7. “Second” was Philip Schuyler, H’s father-in-law and Senator from New 
York. (For the Conversation between Beckwith and Schuyler, see Brymner, 
Canadian Archives, 1890, 123.) 

8. The “revenue” bill to which Beckwith refers was the tariff and tonnage 
legislation introduced early in the first session of the first Congress by James 
Madison. Madison’s bill proposed higher tariff rates on importations from 
countries having no commercial treaty with the United States and further rec- 
ommended that the ships of such countries be required to pay higher tonnage 
duties. His recommended legislation was modified by the House and later by 
the Senate. As finally passed, the tariff and tonnage bills made no distinction 
between nations without commercial treaties with the United States and those 
having such treaties. The Tonnage Act of July 20, 1789, amended July 20, 1790, 
levied six cents a ton on American vessels, thirty cents a ton on vessels built 
in the United States but owned in part by foreign subjects, and fifty cents a 
ton on all other foreign ships. The Tariff Act of July 4, 1789, amended August 
10, 1790, allowed a discount of ten percent in imposts on all goods imported in 
American ships (1 Stat. 24, 27, 135, 180). 
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[Beckwith] 1 thought it consistent with the spirit of that com- 
munication, not to with hold it, notwithstanding the modification, 
which afterwards took place, although I Can give no opinion what- 
ever, as to the Effects, which it may produce, under its present 
form, nor to the light in which we may view it at home, I speak 
very freely to You, but you will of course readily comprehend, 
that now, this is merely private conversation. 

[Hamilton] Certainly, and in Your situation, mine cannot be 
Esteemed any thing more although [| can assure you, that the ideas 
I have thrown out, may be depended upon, as the sentiments of the 
most Enlightened men in this Country, they are those of General 
Washington, I can Confidently assure You, as well as of a great 
majority in the Senate. 

[Beckwith] If I understand the Revenue and Tonnage Acts, 
You have placed us precisely upon the footing of every other foreign 
nation; during the discussion of this bill You doubtless took it into 
Your consideration, the condition of Your shipping in our Ports in 
Europe, and You would naturally compare it with that of other 
Foreign Shipping; you would then judge, whether we have been 
hostile to you, or not; now I beg leave to put a case, if, in con- 
sequence of Your late regulations, we should place you Exactly 
upon the footing of other foreigners in our ports, would it appear 
an unfair procedure? 

[Hamilton] Surely not, Every Nation has a clear right, as You 
remarked, to regulate its own Commerce. 

[Beckwith] An other thing strikes me. As the real views of 
communities, as well as of individuals, are rather to be gathered 
from their conduct than from their professions, it is not unnatural 
to suppose, that, prior to the Entering upon the discussion of a 
future Treaty we may think it reasonable to settle any matters, 
that may be supposed to respect the Treaty of Peace, still unadjusted. 

| Hamilton } Certainly, this is proper to both sides. There are 
two points only, that occur to me as being Complained of. The one, 
the Tender laws,® and their Effects, I consider to be done away by 
the present Government, which has paid the most particular atten- 


9. See “An Act to establish the Judicial Courts of the United States” (1 Stat. 
73-93 [September 24, 1789]), and “An Act to regulate Processes in the Courts 
of the United States” (1 Stat. 93-94 [September 29, 1789]). 
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tion to this, in the formation and Establishment of its Judiciary 
branch; the District Courts will be in immediate operation, the su- 
preme Court very shortly. The other regards the Confiscation Acts. 
I have seen the original Document, it was wholly recommendatory, 
and the Confiscations, that have taken place since the peace, have 
Arisen rather from mistakes, than intention, their Amount is com- 
paratively nothing. 

There has been I acknowledge a spirit of animosity, and rancour, 
in many instances, which I greatly condemn, but this, however un- 
creditable, I do not believe will amount to an infringement. 

On our side there are Also two points still unadjusted, the West- 
ern Forts,!° And the Negroes," although, as to the latter I always 
decidedly approved Lord Dorchester’s conduct on that occasion, 
he could not do otherwise. To have given up these men to their 
Masters, after the assurances of protection held out to them, was 
impossible, and the Reply of Your Cabinet to our application on 
this subject was to me perfectly satisfactory. 

[Beckwith] You have mentioned its being your intention to 
send a person to learn our disposition upon Certain points; You are 
indubitably the proper judges of the qualifications and disposition 
of the gentleman to be Employed in the business. I beg leave how- 
ever to suggest, how much such a measure may be promoted, or 
impeded, by the predilections, possibly by the prejudices, of an in- 
dividual so circumstanced. If his mind should have any bias towards 
any other foreign power such bias might Althogether frustrate the 
objects of his mission. 

[Hamilton] Undoubtedy, we have not in some former instances 
been Exempt from this sort of inconvenience, to which the manner 
of naming to public appointments under our old government not a 

10. By the terms of the treaty of peace of 1783 Great Britain was supposed 
to relinquish the western posts still within her possession which were within 
the boundaries of the United States. Arguing that the United States had failed 
to live up to the obligations imposed by the treaty to provide restitution of 
Loyalist property confiscated during the war and to put no impediment in the 
way of the collection of debts contracted before the Revolution, the British 
refused to surrender the posts. 

11. The United States charged that the British at the end of the war illegally 
had carried off Negro slaves who had been within the British lines during the 
war. The British made the counterassertion that the Negroes had become free 


men when they entered the British lines and therefore, as free men, not slaves, 
they voluntarily had left the United States with the departing British armies. 
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little contributed. The Case is now altered, these nominations origi- 
nate with General Washington, who is a good judge of men, and 
the gentleman, to be Employed in this business, is perfectly master 
of the subject, and if he leans in his bias towards any foreign Coun- 
try, it is decidely to You. 

[Beckwith] As you have done me the honour of mentioning to 
me the turn of party, during Your late Sessions, I cannot avoid say- 
ing that I was much surprized to find amongst the gentlemen, who 
were so decidely hostile to us in their public conduct, the name of 
a Man, from whose Character for good sense, and other qualifica- 
tions, I should have been led to Expect a very different conduct. 

[Hamilton] You mean Mr. Maddison from Virginia. I confess 
I was likewise rather surprized at it, as well as that the only opposi- 
tion to General Washington was from thence. The truth is, that 
although this gentleman is a clever man, he is very little Acquainted 
with the world. That he is Uncorrupted And incorruptible I have 
not a doubt; he has the same End in view that I have, And so have 
those gentlemen, who Act with him, but their mode of attaining it 
is very different. You have I take it for granted seen our Debates? 

[Beckwith] I have them, but have not read them, Your observa- 
tion of the manner of attaining the object, You profess to have in 
view, leads me to remark, that I cannot think Commercial Hostility 
with us, the mode to obtain Commercial Friendship. From what I 
have heard You say with respect to Mr. Pitt, & to our Cabinet, You 
will not wonder when I tell you, that their plan has been Evidently 
to hold the Nation high, in the opinion of the world, and they have 
accomplished it. You Cannot suppose, that those who follow up 
such a system will be influenced by compulsory measures. Upon 
such minds their tendency must be diametrically opposite. The pur- 
poses of National glory are best Attained by a close adherence to 
National honour, alike prepared to meet foreign friendship, and to 
repel foreign hostility. 

[Hamilton] Beyond all doubt, these are sentiments, that do 
honour to any nation, and I make no scruple to say, that both before 
I came into office and since, I have acted under that impression. 
Whilst the Revenue and Tonnage Bills were under discussion, I was 
decidedly opposed to those discriminating Clauses, that were so 
warmly advocated by some gentlemen. I was at pains to obtain in- 
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formation from our mercantile body here upon this subject, who 
with a few Exceptions were against Every species of distinction, 
upon the principle that it would be productive of a War of Com- 
merce. And in as far as I could judge by their Communications, there 
are Certain indulgencies, which our shipping Enjoy, in Your ports 
in Europe. If the Effect of our regulations determines you to place 
us precisely on the footing of all other foreign powers, we have not 
from that measure the smallest ground for Complaint, nor, as it ap- 
pears to me would the Alteration be very momentous to us. I Can- 
not recollect that there is Any thing in the Impost Act, which marks 
a preference to Any other Foreign Power, when put into Competi- 
tion with You, possibly some very trifling difference between French 
brandies and your West India spirits. 

[Beckwith] I think I clearly comprehend the scope of the Com- 
munication, that you have been pleased to make to me. Pray what 
use do you wish me to make of it? Is it with the view of my men- 
tioning it to Lord Dorchester? 

[Hamilton] Yes, And by Lord Dorchester to Your Ministry, in 
whatever Manner His Lordship shall judge proper; but I should not 
chuse to have this go any further in America. 

[Beckwith] I am desirous to Know Your intentions Accurately 
upon this particular point, as you are the Judge of the Extent of 
Your Confidence. 

[Hamilton] This is very delicate in You, And I have been Anx- 
ious to hold this conversation with you from the opinion that I have 
always had of your Character, and from my conviction, that Lord 
Dorchester would not honour any man with his good opinion, 
and friendship, in whose integrity Every Confidence might not be 
placed. 

If the present favourable occasion shall pass away, and a system of 
Commercial Warfare shall take place, it may lead to the adoption 
of an other idea, in the Contemplation of gentlemen, who are ad- 
vocates for discrimination, and which did not respect a Tonnage, 
or Impost duties, but had in view a much stronger measure. 

[Beckwith] N. B. He did not say what it was, but I understood 
it to mean the idea of shutting their ports to our shipping, that 
might wish to clear out Either for our possessions in North Amer- 
ica, or the West Indies, with lumber, provisions &ca. 
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[Beckwith] I have understood that there has been some dif- 
ficulty lately with respect to our Packet. 

I hope it is settled? 

[Hamilton] The matter has been somewhat misrepresented. The 
fact was, the Collector of the Customs at this port? had applied 
to me to Know in what light he was to Consider Your Packets, the 
Act passed by our Legislature during the summer having left that 
point unsettled. The law of nations Exempted Men of War from 
such duties undoubtedly, but it became requisite to know officially 
whether your Packet was a King’s ship, or not, and the result of the 
Inquiry has been that she was so, in every respect, that the Captain 
held a Commission under Your Admiralty Board, and was debarred 
from Commerce. 

The Matter therefore is settled. 

[Beckwith] N.B. The French Government have reestablished 
packets to New York but they are Merchant Vessels, come out oc- 
casionally with goods and with certain allowances or carrying the 
letters or Government dispatches. These are therefore obliged to 
clear at the Custom house, and consequently subject to the Effects, 
both of the Impost and Tonnage Acts. They are small Vessels. 


12. John Lamb. See H to Sir John Temple, September 23, 1789, and Temple 
to H, September 23, 1789. 


From Sharp Delany 


Philadelphia, October, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of circular 
letter of October 2, 1789. Complains that method of filing returns 
requires so much clerical assistance that it imposes a very heavy 
financial burden on the collectors. 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 


From Sharp Delany 


[Philadelphia] October, 1789. Acknowledges receipt of 150 ship 
registers. 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 
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From John Fitzgerald * 
[Alexandria, Virginia, October, 1789] 


Vessels built in our State for the Tobo. Business are generally 
constructed for the Stowage of that article & a Ship of 200 Tons 
ought to carry 400 Hogshead. Vessels of foreign Nations are not 
always so constructed as to stow in proportion which must depend 
in a great measure on the trade intended when they are framed but 
the English French Dutch & Scot[c]h Ships in generally carry in 
Proportion to their Tonnage, but not so much as Vessells calculated 
for that article in general the Ships which are best calculated to 
carry are most unfit for sailing. 

II A Ship carrying 4oo Hhds may be built in France or England 
for about 3000 £ Stg but in Virga. for 2000, this includes the Hull 
Rigging & apparel. The Hull can be had cheaper in this Country & 
part of the Materials as cheap but there will, for a time, be an ex- 
pence on the importation of the other Necessary parts. 

In answer to the 3d. Question. American Vessells are lasting in 
proportion as they are built from East to West, for instance a Ves- 
sell built in Nova Scotia will be inferior to one built of Timber 
equally prepared any where to the Southward of it & so increases 
untill you get to the Missisippi. There is one exception which has 
frequently happen’d of Vessells being built in Philada. N York &ca. 
of Live Oak & Cedar which are as lasting as the Vessells best built 
in Europe. This Timber is generally got from No. Carolina or to the 
Southward of it. 

With respect to the European built Ships Those of France & Eng- 
land are constructed both to Sail & carry Spanish Ships nearly the 
Same The Holland built ones are entirely for Burthen & of course 
very dull Sailors. In point of duration they are all nearly the same 
when built of their own timber, but much of the American has 
been lately introduced in England & that too from the Eastward, 
which 1s injuryous to their Ships. 

Ships in the Eastern parts of america may be, with great care, 
built to last perhaps ro years, with equal care in the more southern 
States including New York 15 yrs. & in the Carolinas & Georgia 
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perhaps double the time, but you'll observe that in the latter the 
Live Oak & Cedar are the Growth of the Country whereas by a 
degree of expence this wood may be imported & used in any of the 
others which has frequently been the case. 

The 4th Question is so seldom practis’d with respect to direct 
Voyages that a precise answer is difficult to be given, it has been 
more generally used in Voyages to Scotland as they have had factors 
here & ? 


ADf, United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut. 

1. For the questions to which this letter is an answer, see “Treasury Depart- 
ment Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” October 15, 1789. 

2. The remaining pages of this document are missing. 


From Tobias Lear 


[New York] October, 1789. Transmits several letters relating to 
Samuel Caldwell. 


ALS, Applications for Office under George Washington, Library of Congress. 

1. Caldwell had been state tonnage inspector at Philadelphia up to 1789. Al- 
though he asked for a Federal appointment for the same job in April, 1789, ap- 
plied for the surveyorship of the port in July, and asked for the post of light- 
house inspector, he was not appointed to any of these positions. In 1793 he was, 
however, made clerk of the Federal District Court of Pennsylvania. 


From Sylvanus Bourne * 


Boston, November 1, 1789. Asks Hamilton to “Give me leave Dr 
Sir to request the favr of being in your remembrance should any 
situation in the Treasury Department occur in which my abilities 
may be equal to rendering my Country service.” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Bourne applied for several posts in the government in 1789 and 1790. In 
June, 1790, George Washington appointed him consul for Hispaniola. He sub- 
sequently became a clerk in the Treasury Department. 
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From Gaspard Joseph Amand Ducher* 
Wilmington [North Carolina] ler. gbre 1789 


Monsieur 

je félicite trés sincérement les états unis de lamérique d’avoir 
publius* pour leur comptrdlleur général des finances; je vous prie 
de lui recommander un homme qui je Crois peut étre employé utile- 
ment, le capitaine jocelin * trés connu de notre ami le Colonel Wads- 
worth * qui vous donnera a son égard tous les renseignements que 
vour pouvez desirer. 

je n’entends pas que publius soit tellement occupé des finances de 
Pamérique, que le Col. hamilton ne soit pas bientot ambassadeur en 
france. 

Ecrivez donc au marquis de lafayette et faites moi l’amitié de me 
répondre. 

jai ’honneur d’etre avec le plus sincére amitié Monsieur Votre 
trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur Ducher 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. Ducher was at this time French vice-consul at Wilmington. 
2. This is, of course, the pseudonym used by the authors of The Federalist. 
3. Presumably Amaziah Jocelin who applied for command of a revenue 
cutter in 1791. 
4. Jeremiah Wadsworth. 


To Joseph Whipple 
Treasury Department, November [1] 1789. Has drawn five hun- 


dred dollars on him in favor of John Langdon. 


LS, Harvard College Library. 
1. Langdon, a New Hampshire merchant and legislator, was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1789. 


From Sharp Delany 


Philadelphia, November 2, 1789. “The sum paid to the Bank for 
last month was 12,871 Dollars. . . .” 


LC, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia. 
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To John Jay * 
Treasury Department November 2d. 1789. 
Sir 

I have the honor to enclose the copy of a letter which I have just 
received from Mr. Wolcott the auditor of the Treasury.” 

The information which he wishes to obtain being essential to the 
proper settlement of several accounts of considerable moment, as 
they affect both the character and interest of the United States; I 
request the favour of you, Sir, if there be any document in the 
office of the late department of foreign affairs, which are not to be 
found in the public proceedings of Congress, relating to the objects 
mentioned in Mr. Wolcott’s letter, to cause extracts to be made 
from them and furnished to me for the use of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

I have the honor to be &c. Alexander Hamilton. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


LC, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 


1. Jay acted as Secretary of State until Thomas Jefferson returned from 
France in 1790. 


2. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., to H, November 2, 1789. 


Receipt from Van Horne and Clarkson * 


[New York, November 2, 1789] 


Received New york, November 2d. 1789 from Alexander Hamil- 
ton Esqr. Three hundred & Seventy dollars Sixty Six Cents for 
Passage of Mrs. Church 2 & three Servants, on board the Ship Sand- 
wich for Falmouth: John Harris Esq Commander. 


Van Horne & Clarkson 


DS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. David M. Clarkson and Garritt Van Horne were merchants located at 13 
Hanover Square, New York City. 


2. Angelica Church, wife of John B. Church and sister of Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton. 
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From Oliver Wolcott, Junior 
Auditors Office New York Novr. 2d. 1789. 
Sir 

In examining the Accounts of Monsr. Le Ray de Chaumont ? with 
the United States, it appears to me to be important that the powers 
of the American Ministers and agents at the Court of versailles rela- 
tive to procuring monies and supplies, and settling accounts on the 
part of the United States should be ascertained. 

If these sentiments should receive your approbation, I beg leave 
to submit to your opinion the expediency of procuring such ex- 
tracts from the instructions, which have from time to time been 
given to said Ministers and Agents, as may serve to elucidate this 
subject.” 

I have the honor to be &c. Oliver Wolcott. 


The honble. Alexander Hamilton Esqr. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


LC, Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives. 
1. Louis Le Rey de Chaumont. 
2. See H to John Jay, November 2, 1789. 


To Charles Lee 


Treasury Department, November 3, 1789. “I observe by your 
Letter of the 11th. of October last, that the Registers for Vessells 
. . . had not come to hand. . . . Be kind Enough to inform me in 
your next, whether you have yet received them.” 


LS, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Alexandria, Letters Received from the 
Secretary, National Archives. 


From Jedediah Huntington 


[New London, Connecticut, November 4, 1789. On November 
17, 1789, Hamilton wrote to Huntington: “I perceive by your Let- 
ter of the 4th instant.” Letter not found.] 
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From Israel Ludlow * 


[November 4, 1789. On May 13, 1790, Hamilton wrote to Lud- 
low: “Your letter of the 4th. of November . . . has some time 
since been received.” Letter not found. | 


1. Ludlow was a New Jersey surveyor and land speculator. When he wrote 
this letter, he was in what is now the state of Ohio where he was serving as 
the chief surveyor for the Miami Purchase. 


Request for Bids * 


Treasury Department, 
New-York, November 4, 1789. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that Proposals will be received at the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 5th day of December 
next, inclusively, for the supply of all rations which may be required 
for the use of the United States at the posts of West-Point, on 
Hudsons River, and of Springfield on Connecticut River, from the 
first day of January to the last day of December, 1790, including 
both days: The ration to consist of the following articles, viz. 
One pound of bread or flour, 

One pound of beef or three quarters of a pound of pork, 

One gill of common rum, 

One quart of salt, ) 
Two quarts of vinegar, 
Two pounds of soap, 
One pound of candles, 

The Proposals must specify the lowest price per ration; and the 
longest term of credit. 


Per 100 rations. 


A. Hamilton Sec’ry of the Treasury. 


The [New York] Daily Advertiser, November 9, 17809. 
1. There are wane “Requests for Bids” by H while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury; this one has been printed for illustrative purposes. 


From Jeremiah Wadsworth 


[Hartford, November 4, 1789. On November 8, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Wadsworth: “Mr Pomeroy has delivered me your Letter 
of the 4th Instant.” Letter not found.] 
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From Angelica Church 
[November 5-7, 1789] ? 


Me voila mon tres cher bien en mer et le pauvre coeur bien effligé de 
vous avoir quitté. I have almost vowed not to stay three weeks in 
England. My Baron? desires me to write beaucoup de petits folies 
but I am not much disposed for gaity, and yet I endeavor already 
to make myself tolerable to my fellow passengers, that my sweet 
friends advice may not be lost on me. Do my dear Brother endeaver 
to sooth my poor Betsey,? comfort her with the assurances that I 
will certainly return to take care of her soon. Remember this also 
yourself my dearest Brother and let neither politics or ambition 
drive your Angelica from your affections. 

The pilot leaves us this evening, he will call on you with my let- 
ter. Adieu my dear Brother, may god bless and protect you, prays 
your ever affectionate Angelica ever ever yours. 

Bitter whilst in sight of my friends, thus far my dear Brother I 
am content with my company, and apparently they with me, but 
how can I be content when I leave my best and most invaluable 
friends. Adieu my dear Hamilton, you said I was as dear to you as a 
sister keep your word, and let me have the consolation to beleive 
that you will never forget the promise of friendship you have 
vowed, A thousand embraces to my dear Betsy, she will not have 
so bad a night as the last, but poor angelica adieu mine plus cher 

my best affectionate wishes to my Baron. 

Same to Van Berckel * and |’Enfant ® 

packet, six oClock, all well on board 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The editors are grateful to Mr. T. R. Hay, Locust Valley, New York, 
for information concerning the date of this letter. Mrs. Church, H’s sister-in- 
law and the wife of John B. Church, had come to the United States for a visit 
with her family in the spring of 1789. She returned to England early in No- 
vember, 1789. See H to Angelica Church, November 8, 1789. 

2. Baron von Steuben. 

3. Elizabeth Hamilton, Angelica’s sister. 

4. Presumably Pieter Johan Van Berckel, Minister to the United States from 
the Netherlands. 

5. Pierre L’Enfant, who had come to the United States from France to serve 
as an engineer in the American Revolution, was at this time engaged in archi- 
tectural work in New York City. 
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To Jedediah Huntington 


Treasury Department, November 6, 1789. “I have this day drawn 
on you in favor of Mr James Watson * the sum of One Thousand 
Dollars in a sole Bill of Exchange. You will be pleased to pay the 
said sum, and transmit the Bill in Lieu of Specie to the Treasurer of 


” 


the united states... . 


ALS, New London County Historical Society, New London, Connecticut. 
1. Watson, a New York merchant and financier and a member of the firm of 
Watson and Greenleaf, had been a commissary in the American Revolution. 


To Robert Morris 


[New York, November 6, 1789. On November 13, 1789, Morris 
wrote to Hamilton: “I had the pleasure to receive your favor of the 
6th Instant.” Letter not found. | 


From Jeremiah Wadsworth 


| Hartford, November 6, 1789. On November 12-14, 1789, Hamil- 
ton wrote to Wadsworth: “I am just favoured with your’s of the 6th 
instant.” Letter not found.] 


To Philemon Gatewood 


Treasury Department 
Novr. 7th. 1789 
Sir 

I have duly received your letter of the 19th. of October. 

Iam of Opinion that the true construction of the act is, that the 
duties on the whole Cargo must be paid or secured in the first Dis- 
trict at which a Vessel arrives; except where she puts in from neces- 
sity, as provided for by the twelfth Section of the Collection Bill.2 
Consequently she cannot in any other case proceed with a part of 
her Cargo to another district, without having previously paid or 
secured the duties upon it, at the port of first arrival. 
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I am content that you provide one or two small boats for the use 
of the Inspectors in Harbour service; consulting aconomy as much 
as possible, and including the expence in your quarterly accounts. 
I doubt not one or more crusing boats will be found highly useful, 
but on this point nothing more can be done than prepare informa- 
tion for the legislature. 

You say that an opinion obtains that the number of ports in your 
state will be conducive to smuggling I should be glad you would 
collect the opinions of well informed merchants and communicate 
them to me, together with your own (and the reasons for them) 
as to the number of ports which would be sufficient, and what ports 
ought to be preferred. 

Iam, Sir Your huni. Servt. Alex Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 


Copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, “Set G,” National Archives. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on the 
tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). The other relevant leg- 
islative act is “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises 
imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]). 


To John Rice 


Treasury Department, November 7, 1789. “I am favord with 
your Letter of the 24th. Ultimo? Enclosing your Weekly Return. 
. .. The mode you practise in taking Bonds to secure the Duties 
on Goods . . . is certainly proper... . The Harbour Boats you 
mention in your Letter of the 22d. I have no Objection to, but 
wish as soon as possible to have an Estimate of their Expence.” 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789- 
1807, Vol. 4, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector at Bos- 
ton, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, 
“Set G,” National Archives. 

1. Letter not found. 
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From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore, November 7, 1789. “With this letter, I inclose my 
Weekly return. ... You will... greatly facilitate the Work and 
insure uniformity therein (I presume in every other Office as well as 
mine) if you will please to order printed forms to be furnished. .. . 
It may be consistent for me to mention that no appointments of 
Officers in the Department of the Customs reached this place before 
Saturday the 8th. of August at Night, and no qualifications were 
Authenticated until Monday the tenth, consequently no returns can 
commence in this Office at an earlier day. But it may be proper for 
you to know that between the last of July and the 8th. of August 
the Sum of £411.9.0 Curt. money, dollars @ 7/6. each for duties 
on Imports, was secured in the Naval Office at this port under the 
State Laws which were not then Superceeded by any known Law 
of Congress. The Naval Officer continuing to act after the 13 of 
August upon the same presumption that induced a continuance of 
the execution of State laws after the fourth of March. I mention 
these circumstances because I am about to close my official account 
with the State. The Legislature is now siting, and if you choose to 
claim those duties, under the constitution of the Genl Govt, some 
order may be taken in it by our genl. assembly. If you do not, I 
doubt whether the Merchants by whom they are payable will not 
protest against payment to the State. The state certainly had no 
right then to impose the duty and indeed, as Congress had no execu- 
tive powers here at the time, many presume that the bonds are, 
void and that payment cannot be enforced. It is certain that in that 
period, Vessels arrived in some of the Ports of the Ustates and paid 
no duty on tonnage or Cargo, . . .” 


ADfS, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 
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To Angelica Church 
[New York, November 8, 1789] 


My Dear Sister 

After taking leave of you on board of the Packet, I hastened 
home to sooth and console your sister. I found her in bitter distress; 
though much recovered from the agony, in which she had been, by 
the kind cares of Mrs. Bruce 1 and the Baron.? After composing her 
by a flattering picture of your prospects for the voyage, and a 
strong infusion of hope, that she had not taken a last farewell of 
you; The Baron little Phillip ? and myself, with her consent, walked 
down to the Battery; where with aching hearts and anxious eyes we 
saw your vessel, in full sail, swiftly bearing our loved friend from 
our embraces. Imagine what we felt. We gazed, we sighed, we 
wept; and casting “many a lingering longing look behind” returned 
home to give scope to our sorrows, and mingle without restraint 
our tears and our regrets. The good Baron has more than ever riv- 
etted himself in my affection: to observe his unaffected solicitude 
and see his old eyes brimful of sympathy had something in it that 
won my whole soul and filled me with more than usual compla- 
cency for human nature. Amiable Angelica! how much you are 
formed to endear yourself to every good heart! How deeply you 
have rooted yourself in the affections of your friends on this side 
the Atlantic! Some of us are and must continue inconsolable for 
your absence. 

Betsey and myself make you the last theme of our conversation at 
night and the first in the morning. We talk of you; we praise you 
and we pray for you. We dwell with peculiar interest on the little 
incidents that preceded your departure. Precious and never to be 
forgotten scenes! 

But let me check, My dear Sister, these effusions of regretful 
friendship. Why should I alloy the happiness that courts you in the 
bosom of your family by images that must wound your sensibility? 
It shall not be. However difficult, or little natural it is to me to sup- 
press what the fulness of my heart would utter, the sacrifice shall 
be made to your ease and satisfaction. 

I shall not fail to execute any commission you gave me nor ne- 
glect any of your charges. Those particularly contained in your let- 
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ter * by the Pilot, for which Betsey joins me in returning a thousand 
thanks, shall be observed in all their extent. Already have I ad- 
dressed the consolation, I mentioned to you, to your Father. I have 
no doubt the arguments I have used with him will go far towards 
reconciling his mind to the unexpected step you took. I hope the 
inclosed letters may not be such as to give you pain. They arrived 
the day after you set sail. 

I shall commit this letter to Betsey to add whatever her little affec- 
tionate heart may dictate. Kiss your children for me. Teach them 
to consider me as your and their father’s friend. I shall by the first 
direct opportunity begin a correspondence with Philip.® I have 
serious designs upon his heart and I flatter myself I am not a bad 
marksman. Adieu Dear Angelica! Remember us always as you 
ought to do—Remember us as we shall you 

Your ever Affect friend & brother A Hamilton 


New York November 8th. 1789 


[ENCLOSURE] 
Elizabeth Hamilton to Angelica Church? 
[New York, November 8, 1789] 


My Very Dear beloved Angelica—I have seated my self to write 
to you, but my heart is so sadned by your Absence that it can 
scarsly dictate, my Eyes so filled with tears that I shall not be able to 
write you much but Remember Remember, my Dear sister of the 
Assurences of your returning to us, and do all you can to make 
your Absence short. Tell Mr. Church for me of the happiness he 
will give me, in bringing you to me, not to me alone but to fond 
parents sisters friends and to my Hamilton who has for you all the 
Affection of a fond own Brother. I can no more 

Adieu Adieu. E.H. 


heaven protect you 


ALS, Judge Peter B. Olney, Deep River, Connecticut. 

1. Presumably Judith Van Rensselaer Bruce, the widow of William Bruce 
who had been a medical officer in the British army. 

2. Baron von Steuben. 

3. Philip Hamilton, H’s oldest son. 
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4. Angelica Church to H, November 5-7, 1789. 

5. See enclosure. 

6. Philip Church, son of John and Angelica Church. 

7. ALS, Judge Peter B. Olney, Deep River, Connecticut. 


To Jeremiah Wadsworth 
New York Novemr 8th. 1789 


My Dear Sir 

Mr Pomeroy ? has delivered me your Letter of the 4th Instant.? 

It is doubtless of very great consequence to break up the Gang 
you mention; * and expence for that purpose ought not to be spared. 
As you are at the source of information, may I request you to un- 
dertake the management of the business, and to furnish whatever 
money may be requisite for pursuing it with effect, drewing upon 
me for the amount. You may also promise such reward for appre- 
hending each of them as shall appear to you a Sufficient induce- 
ment; which I will pay, relying on a provision for reimbursement. 

Mr. Pomeroy thinks the best plan will be to liberate Willard * 
and let him go with some trusty persons to act as a decoy; giving out 
that he has escaped. I confess I Should expect that the event of this 
would be, that he would escape in good earnest, leaving us in the 
lurch. 

Would it not be better to engage him to point out some fit per- 
son for the undertaking, on whose exertions he is willing to stake 
his own Life; telling him that if Crane ® can be taken by his means 
he will be pardonned and rewarded; otherwise he will suffer the ex- 
tremities of the Law. As your Laws do not annex death to the 
crime in question, he may be given to understand, that he will be 
brought into this state for trial. But all is submitted to your judg- 
ment. 

Crane appears to be the principal in the misshief. He is therefore 
the man to whom chiefly we ought to direct our attention, and for 
whom the chief reward must be offered.® If taken, and any offence 
committed in this state can be traced, directions should be given to 
bring the Culprits in to this state 

I remain Dear sir Your Obt hble servt A Hamilton 


The Honble Jeremiah Wadsworth Esqr 
Hartford 
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LS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. ; 

1. Ralph Pomeroy, a Hartford merchant, had been appointed comptroller of 
the public accounts of Connecticut to replace Oliver Wolcott, Jr. 

2. Letter not found. 

3. The “gang” was engaged in counterfeiting notes of the Bank of New York. 
See Wadsworth to H, December 17, 1789, and H to Joseph Howell, Jr., March 

, 1790. 

; i ‘Obviously one of the counterfeiters. 

5. Presumably Francis Crane. 

6. Crane had escaped to Vermont. See Wadsworth to H, December 17, 1789. 


To Richard Harison* 


[New York, November 9, 1789] 


Dr Sir 

I will thank you jointly with Mr. Jones? for an opinion on the 
inclosed Questions. As they are of a nature to excite critical atten- 
tion, I shall be glad of care in the consideration of the subject. 

Though I would mean to reserve my own opinion, I should not 
be sorry for an opportunity of pointing out some particulars in a 
personal interview before your opinion is made up. Tomorrow 
Morning between 8 & 10 at the office will be convenient. 

You & Mr. Jones will please to charge me with the proper fee for 
the opinion. 

Yrs A Hamilton 

Nov 9. 89 


[ENCLOSURE] 
To Samuel Jones and Richard Harison? 
[New York, November 9, 1789] 


The Secretary of the Treasury requests the opinion of Council 
on the following points, arising on the Act for Registering & Clear- 
ing Vessels regulating the Coasting Trade & for other purposes— 4 

ist By the 22d Section it is provided that every Vessel of Less 

than Twenty Tons shall procure a license from the Collector of 
the District to which she belongs purporting that such Vessel is 


exempt from clearing and entering for the term of one Year from 
the date thereof— 
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2d. By the 23d Section it is provided, that every Vessel of the 

burthen of Twenty Tons or upwards (to be employed & qualified 

in the way therein specified) shall be entitled to receive a license 
to trade between the different Districts in the United States or to 
carry on the Bank or Whale Fishery for one Year. 

3d _ By the 31st Section there is an allowance in these words 

“For every license to trade between the different districts of 
the United States or to carry on the Bank or Whale Fishery for 
one Year, fifty Cents” 

Questions. 

Is any Tonnage demandable on Vessels of less than Twenty Tons? 

Is any fee demandable for the license directed to be given to such 
Vessels? if any, what? 

By the 25 Section Coasters of Twenty Tons & upwards having 
certain articles on board and bound from one District to another are 
to exhibit two Manifests, one of which is to be sworn to before the 
Collector & Certified and returned by him with a permit to proceed 
to the place of Destination 
By the 26th Section Vessels of the same description bound from a 
District in one State to a District in any other than an adjoining 
State (though having none but the goods of the growth or manu- 
facture of the United States) are also to exhibit duplicate Manifests; 
one of which is in like manner to be Sworn to Certified and returned 
with a permit to proceed to the place of destination 
By the 27th Section Vessels of the same description (having on 
board certain Articles only) arriving at one district from another 
in the same State or from a District in the next adjoining State are 
previous to unlading to deliver to the Collector or Surveyor at the 
port of arrival a Manifest of their Cargo which they are to Swear 
to and then receive from the Collector or Surveyor a permit to land 
or unload. 

By the 28th Section Vessels of the same description in all other 
cases arriving at any Port within the United States are previous to 
unlading to deliver to the Collector or Surveyor at the Port of ar- 
rival the certified Manifest and permit to proceed to place of desti- 
nation provided for in the 25 and 26 Sections—upon which the 
Collector or Surveyor is to grant the permit to land or unload. 

By Section 31st. allowances are directed in these words 
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“For every entry of inward Cargo directed to be made in Con- 
formity with the Act and for receiving of and qualifying to every 
Manifest of Vessels licensed to trade as aforesaid Sixty Cents.” 

“For a permit to land Goods of Foreign growth or Manufacture 
Twenty Cents” 

“For every permit to proceed to place of Destination 25 Cents” 
Note these are the only allowances which can have reference to the 
services specified in the foregoing Sections. 

Questions. 

What are the respective Allowances to which the Officers of the 
Customs are entitled for the several services Specified in those Sec- 
tions ‘vizt’ the 25. 26. 27. & 28th? 

A Hamilton 
Secretary of the Treasury 


New York November 9, 1789 
Samuel Jones 


Richard Farvison ESS 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Harison, a prominent New York lawyer, had recently been appointed 
United States attorney for the district of New York. 

2. In 1789, the New York Assembly selected Samuel Jones and Richard 
Varick to make the first revision of the statutory laws of the state. In Octo- 


ber, 1789, Jones was appointed New York City recorder, a post he occupied 
for several years. 


3. DS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 
4. See 1 Stat. 55-65 (September 1, 1789). 


From Alexander MacW horter * 


November 9, 1789. “Being informed that there are some offices 
under you and in your department which are not supplied with 
clerks, I take the liberty of addressing . . . to you in behalf of Mr. 
Samuel Beebee a citizen of New York and son in law of mine as a 
person I believe well qualified to be a clerk in some such place. He 
has been unfortunate in the sea trade during the war and since, and 
thereby exceedingly reduced in his circumstances. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


1. MacWhorter was a New Jersey minister who had been chaplain to Henry 
Knox’s brigade during the Revolution. 
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From Vincent Gray * 


[Alexandria, Virginia, November 10, 1789. On November 25, 
1789, Hamilton wrote to Gray: “I am favoured with your two 
Letters of the roth and 11th Instant.” Letter of November 10 not 
found. ] 


1. Gray was deputy collector of customs at Alexandria. 


From Vincent Gray 


[Alexandria, Virginia, November 11, 1789. On November 25, 
1789, Hamilton wrote to Gray: “I am favoured with your two let- 
ters of the roth and rith Instant.” Letter of November 11 not 
found.] 


From Stephen Higginson 


Boston Novr. [11] 1789? 
Sir 

In my last Letter? I suggested, that a good Officer might, for 
want of support, be borne down by the combined (w)eight of peo- 
ple in trade. Since then, there has a case arisen (i)n point. in the port 
where I mentioned your having a (g)ood Collector, such persons 
have been appointed Inspectors, as were wholly unfit for the Office, 
by the influence of people in Trade. One of them has been already 
set aside for misconduct, & they probably will all soon meet the same 
fate. 

A man must be very independent in his temper and situation, who 
can withstand such kind of influence. While he has any doubts, as 
to the stability of the general government, or any suspicion that he 
may again need the Aid of people of popular influence in his favour, 
he will be very loth to give a general offence to such people, or to 


ALS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


1, This letter is dated “Boston Novr. 1789,” but it is postmarked “Boston, 
Nov 11.” 
2. Letter not found. 
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omit doing any thing which They may in general press him to do. 
This habit of feeling a dependence upon popular characters, was 
very naturally contracted under the State government, it having 
been found necessary, to obtain or to hold an Office, to have the 
popular Voice in their favour. But different Ideas & expectations 
should now take place. Men in Office should be led to consider 
themselves, as dependent on their own good conduct for its con- 
tinuance; & They should always have the support of their Su- 
periors at hand, to guard against the weight of popular influence. 

I mentioned that the Union would derive great benefit from hav- 
ing exclusively the Excise, & I stated some reasons which then oc- 
curred. I would now add, that Importers now feel no check from 
the Excise Laws, or Officers of this State; they are rather encour- 
aged than else by them to smuggle, so loose is the conduct of the 
Officers, & so defective the laws. If they can now elude the Impost 
Officers they have no fear of the Excise; & there is not more than 
half the Excise now collected, even upon those goods that have 
been fairly entered. But if the Excise was collected by the Union, 
& the Officers were under the controul of a proper head—if they pos- 
sessed the same powers to seize, & felt the same necessity to exert 
themselves in detecting frauds, with the Impost Officers, the Im- 
porters would feel a very strong additional restraint. It would often 
happen, that a vigilant Excise Officer would, in the course of his 
duty, detect frauds upon the Impost; & the Importer would find 
himself exposed to two Sets of Officers, instead of One. The impost 
& excise Laws may be so framed as to aid & check each other. Be- 
sides, while the right to impose Excises remains with the States, 
They may, & probably will injure the Trade of each other, by im- 
proper duties on their exports. This has been, & may again be a 
Source of uneasiness among them, which had better be removed. 

To stop the mouths of clamorous popular Leaders, the States 
have appointed many improper Officers. But such men are very 
rarely worth buying; & in most cases they will afterward be opposed 
to government, though perhaps not so openly. Such conduct in 
government has a direct tendency to increase the Evil it is intended 
to prevent. Every appointment to office upon such motives, & they 
are always discovered, encourages others to act the same part, that 
they may derive the Same benefit. The number of Opposers is by 
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this means generally increased; & in this State, I am sure, we have 
been cursed with Insurgents * & Antifederalists by such conduct. 

I expressed myself too strong perhaps in saying “the Surveyors 
general of the States of districts should have power to remove & 
appoint the under Officers.” This power would be invidious & 
alarming perhaps; & few men would care to exercise it. A power to 
suspend would be very useful; but the removal or appointment had 
better be direct from you or the President. Removals from Office 
would generally be made upon the representation of the Surveyor, 
& without any particular reason being assigned. If any thing like a 
formal inquiry, or trial was made, the delinquent would almost al- 
ways escape; & the place where he lived be thrown into parties. This 
would happen from the nature of the Offices, which must generally 
engage the popular tide in his favour. It might be best to say only, 
we have no farther Service for you. 

I find that, through haste, I did not express myself as I meant.‘ 
The Russians, as well as the Dutch, cover their Vessels with pine 
&c; but the Danes & Swedes, as far as I have observed, use chiefly 
Oak. I also omitted to state the reasons why, I suppose, many of the 
British Vessels are built fuller than Ours, & those in the southern 
States sharper. Many of the ports in England &c are tide harbours, 
& the Vessels that use them must be constructed so, as to take the 
ground with their Cargo’s in, & often upon their bilges without in- 
jury; but the southern Vessels are not usually laid ashore, even for 
the purpose of cleaning, They are then hove down. Our harbours 
have Water enough to enter, but at Our Wharves the Vessels gener- 
ally lay aground at low Water, though they are generally in part 
Water borne; & We always lay them ashore to clean. We therefore 
build them full enough to take the ground when light, upon their 
Bilges, & to set upright when loaded at the Quays without injury. 
This difference of circumstances has probably led to the difference 
of model, which I have mentioned, & it has so happened, that Ours 
unify ® the various qualities useful in Vessels, in a greater degree 
than most others. 

Though it were true, that by Imposts & Excises, when extended as 

3. Higginson is referring to Shays’ Rebellion. 

4. Higginson is referring to the remarks which he made in his letter to H of 


October 27, 1789. 
5. In MS, “unity.” 
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far as Our case will admit, & duly & exclusively collected by the 
Union, a sufficient revenue may be raised to pay the interest on the 
public Debts, including those of the several States, & to support the 
federal Government; it is a very important Question how far it 
should be applied to the first of those uses. There is nothing that 
would so much alarm, & rouse the feelings of the State Governments 
& of their constituents, as a proposition, with an ability, to pay the 
full interest on public Securities in Specie. The past depreciation in 
their value, & the great loss thereby sustained have soured a vast 
many people; & they will think it unjust in the extreme, to pay Im- 
posts, or any other taxes for such a purpose. Others, whose feelings 
are not so much excited by their own losses, have the same Idea, as 
to the injustice of paying the full interest upon the nominal Sum of 
the Securities. They can not think it right for those, who have 
bought them up at 2/ to 3/ in the pound, to derive so great an in- 
come from them, & eventually to receive the full Sum of the princi- 
pal in Specie. They would consider this, when done by any sort of 
taxes upon the public, as stripping the poor to increase the wealth 
& influence of the rich. Others again, who are of a levelling Spirit— 
who wish to render the measures of Government futile & fluctuat- 
ing, & are desirous of reducing all others to their own level, will be 
violent Opposers. These descriptions of men compose, I conceive, a 
large majority of this & the other N E States, perhaps of all the 
States; & they can not bear the Idea of being in a way taxed, to ele- 
vate those still more, whom They now consider as far too much 
above them. Rich man are in all countries, & at all times, Objects of 
Envy with the common people; but they become much more so, 
when it is believed, that the poor are depressed to increase their 
wealth. Every thing which operates a great fluctuation of property 
& tends rapidly to transfer it from the poor to the rich will naturally 
excite irritation; & there can not be a case imagined, in which such 
a transfer would be more apprehended, & the passions of people be 
more highly excited. 

Justice must eventually be done to the public Creditors—the faith 
of Government must be preserved, as far as possible, & the public 
credit restored; but those great Objects may be perhaps secured 
without hazarding the peace of Society, or endangering Govern- 
ment. If the public Creditors were to receive two or three ap) Ct, 
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interest in Specie, & could see funds established equal to the punc- 
tual payment of it, & promising an increase; They would in general 
feel very well satisfied, & the principal of their notes would be 
gradually increasing in value. They would then be in a situation so 
much better than they have hitherto enjoyed, or, till very lately, 
could have sanguinely expected, They would be very easy & con- 
tented. If the revenue can be so far increased, as will be equal to 
the support of government; & the payment of the full interest on the 
public Debt, why will it not do to pay three q# Ct. interest, & re- 
serve the residue to constitute a fund, or establish a Bank? The 
Idea of a sinking fund to pay off the Debt, by slow degrees, will be 
very popular; & such a resort may, in the infancy of Our govern- 
ment, be essential to its safety. The remaining three 4 Ct. may be 
paid by notes, constituting a new principal, or Debt to the Creditors. 
The interest upon the increased capital of the Debt, would be very 
much short of the natural increase of revenues, by the growth of 
Commerce & consumption; so that the surpluss, which will go to 
the fund will be daily increasing, without any new Sources of reve- 
nue. A clear Surpluss of revennue, beneficially employed, would in- 
crease much the public credit; & upon the strength of it, a new loan 
may be opened, perhaps at 4 q# Ct., to pay off such of the old 
Creditors, as should decline to renew their notes at that rate. 

But the great Object is, first, to get a revennue equal to this or any 
other plan. I have no Idea, that any thing can be drawn from the 
States by requisition, or direct taxes. Imposts & Excises are the 
only Sources that can be relied upon; & those you must have exclu- 
sively to make the most of them. 

You will please to excuse my writing to you in this loose way. I 
give you the Ideas that arise in my mind without any arrangement 
or System. If they can be useful to you in any way or degree I shall 
be glad. I intended to have given you some Observations on the Im- 
post Law; but other Ideas crouded upon me, till it is now too late 
for this post. 

With much respect I have the honour to be Sir your very hume 
Servt. Stephen Higginson 
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From Jedediah Huntington 


[New London, Connecticut, November 11, 1789. On November 
24, 1787, Hamilton wrote to Huntington: “I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your’s of the 11th. instant.” Letter not found.] 


From Joseph Otis * 


Barnstable [Massachusetts] November 12, 1789. “Yours of the 
5th. ultimo receiv’d respecting the Expence of Light Houses, Bea- 
cons & Buoys &c in this District,” I would inform you that there 
never was any Expence of that Kind within the same. . . . But a 
Light-House erected to the Northward of Cape-Codd Harbour, 
would be the Means of saving many Lives. . . .” 


LS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “B,” New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, National Archives. 

1. Otis was collector of customs at Barnstable. 

2. This is presumably a reference to “Treasury Department Circular to the 
Wardens of the Ports,’ October 5, 1789. 


To Jeremiah Wadsworth 
[New York, November 12-14, 1789] 


November 12. 1789 

The above is a copy of a letter * transmitted you some days since. 
I am just favoured with your’s of the 6th instant;? and have in- 
formed Mr. Butler * of the train in which the business has been put 
and referred him to you. I did not think it adviseable to take ar- 
rangements with him here, as I could not be certain, but that in con- 
sequence of my letter you would commence operations. You will 
understand from the foregoing that the crime in question is punish- 
able with death by our laws. If a better use therefore cannot be 
made of Willard * and any offence committed in this state can be 
traced, it will be well to send him here to suffer his deserts. But the 
dread of it may possibly induce him to enter in earnest into meas- 
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ures; by which the detection and apprehension of more significant 
persons may be effected. I remain 

Yr. friend & servant A Hamilton 
New York Nov 14. 1789 


My last ® will inform you of Mrs. Church’s ¢ Departure for England. 
I shall not forget the bill you mention. 


ALS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 

1. H to Wadsworth, November 8, 1789. 

2. Letter not found. 

3. Presumably Norman Butler, a Hartford merchant and broker, who had 
been a business associate of Wadsworth during the American Revolution. 

4. Willard was a counterfeiter who had been captured in Connecticut. See H 
to Wadsworth, November 8, 1789. 

5. Letter not found. 

6. Angelica Church. 


To John Fitzgerald 


[New York, November 13, 1789. The catalogue description of 
this letter reads as follows: “. . . seeking information regarding the 
distilleries in the State of Virginia and to which he puts many ques- 
tions he wants answered regarding materials, size, location, etc.” 
Letter not found. ] 


LS, sold at Stan V. Henkels, Jr., May 17, 1932, Lot 167. 


From Robert Morris 
Philadelphia Novemr 13th. 1789 


Dear sir 

I had the pleasure to receive your favor of the 6th Instant,! and 
should have replyed to the Contents by the last Mail, had not 
other Engagements prevented it. I always understood that if the 
Bank stock was to be replaced, I was to pay the Dividends, but as 
Interest must be allowed on the amount of the Warrants deposited, 
during the time that payment is delayed, I also understood that the 
payments to be made on those Warrants would be admitted as satis- 
factory in point of time both in replacing the Stock and discharging 
the dividends, therefore I made no other provision for this object. 
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I do not know how productive the Impost may prove in other ports, 
but I am told it will exceed all expectation here, and consequently I 
expect that you will soon find yourself possessed of the means to 
discharge these Warrants, when the Dividends may be retained and 
the Stock replaced, but if you require payment of the Dividend 
sooner I will comply with your desire. Since my return to this City 
I could have disposed of some shares of Bank stock with little, if 
any loss, and I am from a full consideration of the matter, enclined 
to purchase the remainder of Mr Churchs Shares. My object is to 
obtain a Convenience to myself without suffering any loss, or ex- 
posing Mr Church or you to any disappointment.” I therefore pro- 
pose to your Consideration as follows. 

I will take the whole of his Shares at par—Those which I have al- 
ready received with the Dividends to be paid for out of the De- 
posited Warrants and securities now in your hands, and the sooner 
you can make that payment the better for all Parties. 

The Shares now in your possession I will only call for as I can 
dispose of them, taking ten shares at a time, for the amount of which 
I will deposit in your hands Continental securities, say Loan office 
Certificates, Nourses ® Certificates, Final settlements, Facilities &ca. 
to the full value of the Shares as called for, computing the Certifi- 
cates or Securities at the Market price, and these to remain in your 
hands untill I pay for the shares; for this payment, I ask as long time 
as you can give me, say twelve or Eighteen Months or longer if you 
please and I will pay the Bank Dividends on those Shares punctually 
as the Bank does, until the Cost is discharged. By this mode Mr 
Church will sell his stock, at the full value, without any charge of 
Commission Brokerage &ca. He will untill it is paid for be on the 
same footing as if no Sale had been made and ample Security will be 
in your hands, for you must be sensible, that the Value of these 
securities will rise as we proceed in making provision for discharg- 
ing the annual Interest on them. It will not do to force the sale of 
Shares or it must be done at considerable Discount, but by the close 
attention I shall pay to this object I shall find means to place them 
gradually without loss, and by the time to be fixed for my Payments 
to you, I shall have the means of doing it with Convenience, but 
should any disappointments occur, then the deposited securities 
shall be sold rather than Mr Church shall suffer any disappointment; 
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this however you may depend I will take care to prevent by my 
Payments. 

I think this proposition rests upon such a solid Basis that it must 
meet your approbation, and if so, I will immediately send forward 
my note for four thousand Dollars, accompanied by a Sufficient 
Value of the Securities as a Deposit for that amount and you will 
send in return Ten Shares with a power for making the Transfer & 
by letter agree that I am to have the whole as fast as I make the de- 
posits, for you must not be at liberty to part with any of them to 
others, or my Plan may be defeated by Competition in the sale. 

I hope to hear from you soon in reply and that you will agree to 
this plan as it is calculated to serve all concerned & particularly 

Dear sir Your most obedient & humble Servant Robt Morris 


The Honble Alexr Hamilton Esqr 
New York 


LS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. H was acting as business agent for John B. Church. The stock to which 
Morris is referring was that of the Bank of North America. See H to Brock- 
holst Livingston, March 30, 1790. 

3. Joseph Nourse, register of the Treasury. 


From John Habersham * 


Savannah, November 14, 1789. “. . . In answer to your letter of 
the 1st. ultimo,? I have to inform you, that the only public Con- 
venience we have in this Port and Harbour, is a Light House on the 
IslandiofLybeem. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “A,” Pennsylvania and South- 
ern States, National Archives. 

1. Habersham was collector of customs at Savannah. 

2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 
ber 1, 1789. 


From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore, November 14, 1789. “Herewith I will transmit you my 
Weekly Return, in which you will notice that I have, in part of 
monies received, One thousand dollars in bank Notes; having ex- 
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changed Twenty three dollars, and forty-four Cents Specie to make 
the sum nett. The Notes are all small and their number makes it a 
business of too much hurry, and subjection to error to prepare 
them on Saturday Night for Mondays post. That you may not, 
however, be disappointed of receiving the money, opportunely, I 
have inclosed a Bill to the Treasurer payable in New York, at ten 
days sight, which is in almost as little time as the half Notes, and 
their counterparts, could be transmitted, if it were practicable for 
me to forward the first by Mondays post and sooner than if by the 
post following. I am aware that inconveniencies may result from a 
departure from the mode of remittance which you have prescribed 
and cannot be insensible of the occasion any deviation may give to 
infer that the accomodation of private interest may be the induce- 
ment. I should not mention the latter, if intimations of precautions 
(which are extremely proper) on that subject, had not reached 
me. . . . Cana Collector legally grant a Register . . . to an Owner 
—or Ships Husband, in a district when such Owner or Ships Hus- 
band, doth not reside, but may happen to be; the Vessel being also 
in the same district? . . . . Are Surveyors entitled to ‘two thirds 
of a Dollar’ (according to the latter part of the section of the Col- 
lection Law relative to their fees) 1 upon Coasting or fishing Vessels, 
coming into the district from any port, except a port of an adjoining 
Dtacec wee | 


ALS, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 

1. Section 29 of “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed 
by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchan- 
dises imported into the United States” (I Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). 


To Thomas Willing 


[New York, November 14, 1789. On November 18, 1789, Willing 
wrote to Hamilton: “I have just received your Favor of the 14th 
Instant.” Letter not found. | 


Lo Thomas Willing 


[New York, November 15, 1789. On December 9, 1789, Willing 
wrote to Hamilton: “We Reced your favor... of the 15th.” 
Letter not found.]| 
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From Henry Lee 
[Richmond, November 16, 1789] 


My dear sir 

The letr.* sent to your care, be pleased to return. 

Your undertaking is truely arduous but I trust as you progress in 
the work, difficulty will vanish. 

From your situation you must be able to form with some cer- 
tainty an opinion concerning the domestic debt. Will it speedily 
rise, will the interest accruing command specie or any thing nearly 
as valuable, what will become of the indents already issued? 

These querys are asked for my private information, perhaps they 
may be improper, I do not think them so, or I would not propound 
them—of this you will decide & act accordingly. Nothing can in- 
duce me to be instrumental in submitting my friend to an impro- 
priety. I wrote G. Knox? some time ago enclosing a let. for Gover- 
nor St. Clair.® 

Will you before you answer me know whether my letr. was re- 
ceived. 

The antefederal gentlemen in our assembly do not relish the 
amendments proposed by Congress to the constitution. 

Yours always & affy Henry Lee 


Richmond 
Nov. 16th. 89 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. See Lee to H, September 30, 1789. 
2. Henry Knox. 
3. Arthur St. Clair. 


From Mungo Mackay * 


Boston, November 16, 1789. “A very respectable Body of the 
Merchants of this Metropolis having thought proper to communi- 
cate to us, the Members of the Boston Marine Society, a Copy of 
their proposed application to the President of the United States on 
the subject of the Pilotage of this Bay & Harbour, accompanied by a 
request that the Society wou’d state the present defects of that 
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Business with the Causes & Remedy thereof for the consideration of 
the President of the Union. And the Society having also before, had 
a Letter laid before them, addressed by you as Secretary of the 
Treasury ‘To the Wardens of the Port of Boston respecting the 
repairs of Light-Houses Beacons & Buoys’.? We find ourselves com- 
pell’d by Motives of Publick Duty to observe to you Sir, that a 
Reform is necessary in the Pilotage, &c of this Harbour. . . ee 


LS, in writing of William Smith, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. 
“B,” New Hampshire and Massachusetts, National Archives. This letter was 
enclosed in William Smith to H, November 18, 1789. 

1. Mackay was a merchant and the master of the Boston Marine Society. 

2. This treasury circular is dated October 5, 1789. 


To Samuel Osgood * 


[New York, November 16, 1789. On November 28, 1789, Osgood 
wrote to Hamilton: “I am to acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of the 16th. Instant.” Letter not found.| 


1. Osgood had been appointed Postmaster-General on September 26, 1789. 


To John Rice 


Treasury Department. 
Novr. 16th. 1789. 
Sir. 

Since your Letter of the 31st. of October last, no Weekly Re- 
turn has come to hand from your Office. 

From the inconsiderable Sums, which you appear hitherto to 
have Exchanged for New-York Bank Notes, I have Reason to be- 
lieve that the Remittances of them to your City will not be as con- 
siderable for some Time past as I was led to think, when I directed 
you to Exchange them for the Specie in your hands, to an amount 
not Exceeding Ten thousand dollars. You will therefore not Ex- 
change for those Notes any of the Specie, which (formed) the 


Balance in hand of the first Return you transmit to me after the 
Receipt of this Letter. 
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This Direction however is in no Wise to Affect my former Gen- 
eral Instructions, respecting the Receipt; and Exchange of those 
Notes. 


I am, Sir: Your Obedt. Humble Servt. 


John Rice Esqr 
Deputy Collector at the Port of Boston 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772- 
1818, Vol. 6, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector at Bos- 
ton, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, “Set 
G,” National Archives. 


1. Letter not found. 


2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 
ber 14, 1789, and H to Rice, October 16, 1789. 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, November 16, 1789. Encloses 
“Weekly return of receipts and payments to the 14th instant.” Asks 
if duties are to be calculated on the basis of a ship’s manifest. 


LC, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Portsmouth, Letters Sent, 1789-1790, Vol. 
1, National Archives. 


To Jedediah Huntington 

Treasury Department Novemr 17th 1789 

Sir 
I perceive by your Letter of the 4th instant? that I misappre- 
hended you in respect to the question referred to in Your Letter of 
the 26th of September.’ I thought it related to the going from one 
port to another to deliver the inward Cargo which certainly cannot 
be done without previously paying or securing the Duties at the 
first port. But there is clearly no color for the idea that foreign ves- 
sels are restricted to any particular ports as to their outward Cargo. 
The Comptrollers * distance from this place made it impracticable 
for him to be here ’till very lately. This has prevented the sending 
on a form for the bonds; and most of them have now been for- 
warded to this Office. Under these circumstances it is his desire that 
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you transmit your bonds in such form as shall appear to you proper. 

The boat you mention to have been procured by you was indis- 
pensable. I approve your caution in not allowing boats at Midleton 
and Stonington untill you shall be satisfied that they are really neces- 
sary. A general spirit of oeconomy is essential. 

I am glad to find you think the provision of two such vessels as 
you describe would not be disagreeable to your merchants; as I feel 
a strong conviction that a certain number of cruising vessels will be 
found equally beneficial to the fair trader and to the Revenue 

Iremain Sir Your Obt servt A Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 
Jedediah Hunting Esqr 
Collector of the Customs for New London 


LS, MS Division, New York Public Library. 
1. Letter not found. 
2. Letter not found. 
3. Nicholas Eveleigh. 


To Charles Lee 


Treasury Department, November 17, 1789. “Several of the Offi- 
cers of the different Ports within your State, have applied at this 
Office for Registers for Vessels. I find that there was a Delay in 
your receiving those which were forwarded to you. . . . As I pre- 
sume however that all, which have been forwarded, have now come 
to hand, I am to request your Attention (if not already done) in dis- 
tributing the same amongst the different Officers of the Customs 
within the State of Virginia. . . .” 


LS, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Alexandria, Letters Received from the Sec- 
retary, National Archives. 


From Thomas FitzSimons + 


Philadelphia, November 18, 1789. “Our Collector 2 is much em- 
barrassed on Account of the dutys on the Goods imported into this 
port between the 1st. of August when the Continental Impost was 
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to take place and the 7th when he received his Commission. He Con- 
tinued to act as an officer of the State till the latter Period and took 
bond for the payment of the dutys during that time. I need not 
point out to you the difficulty that would Arise in Endeavoring to 
make goods under these Circumstances pay dutys to the United 
States nor Remark that if at all practicable it would operate un- 
Equally as I believe this is the only port in which the Continental 
dutys could for that time be Ascertained. There are some difficultys 
too on the Score of tonnage. Vessels have entered in Delaware, paid 
the foreign tonnage there & without having taken on board any 
other goods have proceeded to this place to load. Where a second 
tonnage is required I suspect the same thing Must frequently hap- 
pen in Maryland & Virginia. . . .” 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. FitzSimons was a Philadelphia merchant and a Federalist member of Con- 
gress. 

2. Sharp Delany. 


From Richard Harison and Samuel Jones 
[New York, November 18, 1789] 


In Consequence of the Application of the ninth Instant + made to 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury, we have considered the several 
Questions proposed upon the Act for registering & clearing of Ves- 
sels &ca. passed the 22d * Day of last September, and are of Opinion 

1. That Vessels of less than twenty Tons licenced as the Act di- 
rects, are exempt from Tonnage, because the Act having declared 
that they shall be at Liberty to trade without entring or clearing, 
the Duty of Tonnage, which is payable only upon the Entry of 
Vessels, can never arise. 

2. We think that no Fee is demandable for the Licence directed 
to be given to such Vessels, because the Fee provided for Licences 
to Trade appears to be appropriated to the particular Description of 
Licences specified in the 23d. Section of the Act, which the Legisla- 
ture seems to have cautiously distinguished from those directed to 
be given to smaller Vessels. 

3. We are of Opinion that by the 25th & 26th Sections only the 
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Fee of 25 Cents for a Permit to proceed to the Place of Destination 
is demandable—that by the 27th. Section the Collector is entitled to 
recieve only the Fee of Sixty Cents for the Services mentioned in 
the Act, and by the 28th. Section the Fee of twenty Cents for the 
Permit to land or unload where it comprehends foreign Goods. 

We are aware that this Construction of the Act will involve a 
Consequence, probably not intended by the Legislature, to wit, that 
Vessels bound from one District to another in the same, or the next 
adjoining State with American Produce only will have higher Fees 
to pay, than those which come from a greater Distance and are 
loaded with foreign Goods. If therefore we could have found any 
other Construction of the Act, which would have been warranted 
by the Mode of Expression, we should readily have adopted it. But 
as we think that the Swbject requires a strict Interpretation, as the 
Services are precisely designated for which the Fees are recievable, 
and it is expressly declared that no other or greater Fees shall be 
taken by the several Officers of the Customs, we suppose that no 
other Construction of the Act is admissible except the one which 
we have mentioned. 

The Wisdom of the Legislature will, without Doubt, be exerted 
to remedy any Defects which may be found in their Laws, and it is 
better that Recourse should be had to them, than an arbitrary Lati- 
tude of Interpretation admitted. 

N York 18 Novr. 1789 3 


Df, in writing of Richard Harison, New-York Historical Society, New York 
City; copy, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury 
and Others 1789-1809, Vol. 1, National Archives; copy, Columbia University 
Libraries. 

1. See H to Harison, November 9, 1789. 

2. Harison made a mistake in dating this act. He was referring to “An Act 
for Registering and Clearing Vessels, Regulating the Coasting Trade, and for 
other purposes” (1 Stat. 55-65 [September 1, 1789]). 

3. A copy of this opinion was enclosed in “Treasury Department Circular to 
the Collectors of the Customs,” November 30, 1789. 


From William Smith + 


Boston, November 18, 1789. “I have the honor to inclose you a 
Letter from the Boston Marine Society * with a Letter for the Presi- 
dent of the United States from the Merchants of Boston. . . .” 
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ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, Vol. “B,” New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, National Archives. 

1. Smith was secretary of the Boston Marine Society. 

2. Mungo Mackay to H, November 16, 1789. 


To Otho H. Williams 


Treasury Department 
November 18th. 1789 
Sir 

Youl[r] letter of the 7th of November duly came to hand. 

The mode you have adopted for the delivery of the Bank Notes is 
under the circumstances the proper one. 

In mine of the 20th of October 1 I directed the Quarterly Returns 
to be made up to the last of September. Of course those after that 
day will terminate at the end of every subsequent three Months; that 
is to say the next after that to the last of September will be to the last 
of December &c. 

The Monthly Returns I intended to be to the end of each Calender 
Month. 

With regard to importations subsequent to the first of August & 
prior to the actual Commencement of proceedings under the laws of 
the United States, you will receive herewith a Circular instruction.? 

Iremain Sir Your Obedient Servant A Hamilton 


Secy of the Treasury 
Otho H. Williams Esqr. 


LS, Columbia University Libraries. 

1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Octo- 
ber 20, 1789. 

2. See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” 
October 31, 1789. 


From Thomas Willing 
Bank of North America [Philadelphia] 18 Novemr. 1789 
Sir 
I have just received your Favor of the 14th Instant.1 the explana- 
tion you have drawn up in the Official Instrument now sent me, is 
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Substantially ye purport of the Original Agreement as we under- 
stood it.2 I have now the pleasure to return you one of the two 
papers executed under the Seal of this Institution and my own Sig- 
nature as president.’ We had never any Idea of passing the produce 
of the Treasurers dfts on the Collectors to the Credit of either of 
the Loan Accounts. And this you see plainly on looking over the 
Bank Book given the Treasurer,* when he first delivered to us his 
dfts on the Collector of Norfolk. We gave him Short Credit for 
his Six dfts No. 1 to 6 of 500 drs each on the 21st October on the 
29 he had Short Credit for two other dfts 400 & 600 drs. On the 31st 
October the 4oo drs is carried out and on the qth Inst. No 1. 2 & 3 
for 500 each are also carried out to his full Credit. And the Amount 
Subject to his Order as Cash in our hands, of the Sale of these dfts 
amounting to 1900 drs the Cashier ® gave you immediate Advice by 
post, and he will do the Same, as fast as we make Sale of any of the 
four remaining dfts. I Observe that some of the Bank Notes brought 
in this day by a Mr. Mackie,” and which were sent to you by some 
Collector, have been so cut as to leave the Specific Sum in the 
Body of the Note as well as at the Bottom both on one of the parts 
sent; This should not be done as it may lead to confusion. The 
Reamedy is easy, if the person who cuts the Note would cut it 
diagonally, and not in a Strait line from top to Bottom, the design 
was meerly to send half the paper without regard to the Sum which 
each part ought to Shew. You can easily prevent this evil in future 
by a Line of explanation to the Collectors 

I have the honor to be Etc TOW Pt: 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr 
Secretary of the Treasury 


LC, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1. Letter not found. 

2. The “original agreement” probably was the arrangement made for a loan 
of fifty thousand dollars from the Bank of North America to the United States 
(see H to Willing, September 13, 1789, and Willing to H, October 1, 1789). 

3. Enclosures not found. i 

4. Samuel Meredith. 

5. William Lindsay. 

6. Tench Francis, 
i 


. Possibly Peter or Thomas Mackie, Philadelphia merchants. 
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From James Madison 
Orange (Virginia) Novr. 19. 89 


Dear Sir 

I was too much indisposed for some time after the receipt of 
your favor of the 12 Octr. to comply with the request in it, and 
since my arrival here and recovery I have till now been without a 
conveyance to the post office. 

The supplemental funds which at present occur to me as on the 
whole most eligible are 1. an excise on home distilleries. If the tax 
can be regulated by the size of the Still it will shun every objection 
that renders excises unpopular or vexatious. Such an experiment 
was made in Scotland; and as a Scotch tax I have not understood 
that the mode was disapproved. The complaint against it was 
founded on a comparison with the different mode established in the 
other part of the Kingdom, by which the burden was rendered 
disproportionate. 2. an augmentation of the duty on spirituous liq- 
uors imported. This will not only be compatible with the former, 
but in a manner required by it. 3. a land tax. This seems to be recom- 
mended by its simplicity, its certainty, its equity, and the cheapness 
of collecting it. It may be well also for the General Govt. to espouse 
this object before a preoccupancy by the States becomes an impedi- 
ment. It is an essential branch of national revenue; and when once in 
the hands of the National Govt. the States will of course turn their 
attention to those miscellaneous objects which can be more easily 
managed by them than by Congress, and by which they can as they 
like equalize the burden on their respective Citizens. Some difficulty 
may perhaps arise from the different rules of assessment in the dif- 
ferent States, but it will only require an adoption of their diversities 
until the way shall be prepared for uniformity. 4. a Stamp tax on 
proceedings in the federal Courts, as soon as experience shall have 
supplied the prerequisite information, and as far as will make the 
Establishment support itself. 

I do not add a General Stamp tax, because with some it would be 
obnoxious to prejudices not yet worne out, because it could not be 
so framed as to fall in due proportion on the States without more 
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information than can be speedily obtained, and because it would 
not for some time be productive in the State Courts, unless extended 
to suits for antecedent debts &c, in which case the debtors on whom 
the tax would fall, would make it a fresh topic of clamor. 

The modification of the public debt is a subject on which I ought 
perhaps to be silent, having not enough revolved it to form any 
precise ideas. I take it to be the general expectation that the foreign 
part of the debt is to be put on the most satisfactory footing, and 
it will no doubt equally gratify the public wish, if it can by that 
means be turned into a debt bearing a reduced interest. The domestic 
part is well known to be viewed in different lights by different 
classes of people. It might be a soothing circumstance to those least 
favorably disposed, if by some operation the debt could be lessened 
by purchases made on public account; and particularly if any impres- 
sion could be made on it by means of the Western lands. This last 
is a fund which, tho’ overrated by many is I think capable of aiding 
the redemption of the capital of the debt. A further reason for keep- 
ing the lands at market is that if the appetite for them be not regu- 
larly fed, it may produce licentious settlements, by which the value 
of the property will not only be lost, but the authority of the laws 
impaired. 

I consider it as very desireable that the provision to be made 
should be such as will put the debt in a manifest course of extinguish- 
ment. There are respectable opinions I know in favor of prolonging 
if not, perpetuating it. But without entering into the general reason- 
ings on that subject, there are two considerations which give a 
peculiarity to the case of the U. States—one, that such a policy is 
disrelished to a degree that will render heavier burdens for dis- 
charging the debt more acceptable than lighter ones not having that 
for their object—the other, that the debt however modified must, 
as soon as the interest is provided for, or the permanent views of 
the Govt. ascertained, slide into the hands of foreigners. As they 
have more money than the Americans, and less productive ways of 
laying it out, they can and will pretty generally buy out the Amer- 
icans. 

I need not apprize you that some of the ideas I have hazarded may 
proceed not only from an inaccurate view of the subject but from 
a mistake of local for general sentiments with regard to it. The less 
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deserving however I may think them of being communicated to 
you the more they will prove by their being so, my unwillingness 
to disobey your commands. 
With affect & regards Iam My dear Sir Your friend & servt 
Js. Madison Jr 
A. Hamilton Esqr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 


From Timothy Pickering * 
Philadelphia Novr. 19. 1789 
Sir, 

I have recd. a letter of the 6th ult. from Mr. Anspach,? stating the 
necessity of his being furnished with two or three thousand dollars, 
to pay some arrears due to himself, Mr. Wolfe, Mr. Dill,* & a few 
others who were employed in the late department of the Quarter 
Master General—that the payment of those arrears, particularly his, 
Mr. Wolfe’s & Mr. Dill’s will enable them to complete the arrange- 
ment of the accts. of the department for settlement in the course of 
the ensuing winter, but that without such assistance it will be im- 
possible. I feel, sir, extremely solicitous to have this business effected: 
Mr. Anspach & Mr. Wolfe are alone competent to it: should any 
accident befall them or either of them, I shall suffer. I am the more 
anxious to have such statement accomplished because I suspect it 
will be long before they pass a final examination for want of an 
officer of sufficient leisure to attend to them. Had I the means of 
enabling them to proceed, I would not be importunate: but I am 
moneyless and all my industry is required to provide a very frugal 
support for my numerous family in the unfortunate settlement I 
have made at Wyoming. I therefore entreat you, if possible, and as 
early as possible to furnish a small supply to Mr. Anspach for the 
purposes above expressed. 

There are other arrears due from the department: but the state 
of the finances will not admit of an immediate provision for them. 
The amount of those arrears the payment of which was promised in 
specie, I cannot tell: Mr. Anspach & Mr. Wolfe will be able to form 
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the best estimate of them; and in their accuracy & integrity I have 
always had reason to confide. As soon as provision can be made for 
their discharge, I shall be very happy to have it done. 

Permit me, sir, to express the pleasure I feel in seeing you placed 
at the head of a department so important, so confidential, and so 
honourable; and to assure you that I am, with sincere attachment & 
respect 

Your obedient servant T. Pickering 


Honble. Alexr. Hamilton Esqr. 
Secry of the department of the Treasury 


ADfS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 

1. Pickering had been appointed quartermaster general in 1780 and served 
until the end of the war. 

2. Peter Anspach had been an assistant quartermaster general during the Rev- 
olution. 

3. David Wolfe had been assistant deputy quartermaster at Claverack, New 
York, during the Revolution. 

4. John Dill had been an assistant deputy quartermaster during the Revolu- 
tion. 


To Timothy Pickering 


Treasury Department 
November 19. 1789 
Sit 

In the Estimate? laid before Congress at their last Sessions, I in- 
cluded as an Anticipation of the late Superintendant of Finance the 
Amount of a draft issued by him in your favor on the late Receiver 
of Taxes for the State of New York for Fifty thousand Dollars no 
part of which appears to have been paid. 

The circumstances attending this Anticipation not being suffi- 
ciently known by the Legislature prevented (as I presume) a provi- 
sion being made for it. It will be therefore necessary for you to in- 
form me particularly of the nature and circumstances; attending this 
anticipation, and particularly whether there are any points respect- 
ing the Claims under it, which give the parties a right to expect pay- 
ment for them in specie, whilst so many debts in your Department 
appear to have been discharged by Certificates. 

I wish likewise to know whether any or what part of these Claims 
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may have been settled by the different State Commissioners; and 
what mode can be adopted for ascertaining them should the Legis- 
lature think proper to make a provision for it. 
Iam Sir Your Obedt. hume. servt Alexr. Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 
Timothy Pickering Esqr. 
late Quarter Master General. 


LS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
1. See “Report on a Particular Statement of the Warrants Issued by the Late 
Superintendent of Finance, and by the Board of Treasury,” September 25, 1789. 


From Otho H. Williams 


Baltimore, November 19, 1789. Encloses for Samuel Meredith one 
thousand dollars in “the previous parts of the Notes mentioned in 
the within list.” 


ALS, RG 53, “Old Correspondence,” Baltimore Collector, National Archives. 


From Meletiah Jordan’ 


Frenchman’s Bay [District of Maine] November 20, 1789. “Re- 
ceived yours of the 14th. of September? this day. . . . 1 must in- 
form you there is but one vessel belonging to this District that fol- 
lows coasting, neither is there one that follows foreign trade. The 
vessels in this Port consist of fishing and as it is forbidden that no 
foreign vessel shall bring or land goods in this District you must 
conceive there is but little business for a Collector here at present. 
But the law does not deny foreigners to enter this District in bal- 
last. . . . I should be very glad to know whether I can be allowed 
a Boat at the expense of the Revenue to tend at this Office as there 
may be a running of Goods which I must use every means to pre- 
vent.” 


LC, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Gloucester, Machias, and Frenchman’s Bay, 
National Archives. 

1. Jordan was collector of customs for Frenchman’s Bay. 

2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Sep- 
tember 14, 1789. 
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To Benjamin Lincoln 


Treasury Department 
November 2oth. 1789 
Sir 

Inclosed are copies of two letters, one Circular to the several Col- 
lectors of your State,! yourself excepted; the other to the Directors 
of the Bank of Massachusetts.? 

You will perceive the intimation I have given respecting yourself. 
It is my wish to have an eye on the spot to attend to the operations 
of the Bank, (in order that the meas)ure * now adopted may be con- 
tinued (or discontinued, as co)nsiderations of safety shall (dictate. My 
own sit)uation with regard to Philadelphia and New York answers 
this end; but I am too far distant from Boston to have it in my power 
to pay the same attention there. This hint you will of course perceive 
to be confidential and designed only for yourself. 

Should you therefore at any time perceive it to be unsafe to con- 
tinue the receipt of the Notes of the Bank of Massachusets or to 
make that Bank the depository of the public Monies received in 
your State, I authorize you not only to discontinue the receipt 
yourself but as from me to countermand that receipt at, and also 
the proposed remittance of the Monies received, from, the other 
ports. 

This discretion I confide in you from the intire confidence I have 
in your prudence and judgement. 

I am Sir, Your Obedt. Servant 


Benjamin Lincoln Esqr. 
Collector of the Customs for Boston, &ca. 


L[S], RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772- 
1818, Vol. 6, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to the Collector at Bos- 
ton, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters to Collectors at Small Ports, 
“Set G,” National Archives. 


1. See “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs in 
Massachusetts,” November 20, 1789. 


2. See H to the President and Directors of the Massachusetts Bank, Novem- 
ber 20, 1789. 


35 All material within broken brackets in this letter has been taken from a 
copy in the National Archives. 
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From James Madison 


[November 20-28, 1789] 


Dr Sir 

The bearer will deliver two of your books which have been some 
time in my hands. I add to them a pamphlet recd. not long since 
from France. I can not recommend it because I have not read it. 
The subject tho’ a hackneyed is an interesting one, and the titles of 
some of the chapters promising. You will soon discover how far it 
may be worth your perusal. 

The inclosed letter to Genl. Schuyler requests the favor of him 
to make some enquiries relating to a man in his neighbourhood 
with whom Monroe? had some dealings which concern me as well 
as himself. Be so good as to forward the letter by the conveyance 
you think best. 

There is a young man here of the name of Reuben Burnley, who 
comes from Virga. with the accts. of that State agst. the U. States. 
His father,” a neighbour of mine is anxious to get him into some of 
the offices as a Clerk, and has written pressingly to me on the sub- 
ject. I mention the circumstance under the fullest impression of the 
multiplicity of similar applications which you must experience. Per- 
haps the Auditors office which will require a number of Clerks, 
may not yet be entirely filled. The young man is well recommended 
to me for his diligence fidelity and capacity. 

Yrs. sincerely Js. Madison Jr 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
1. James Monroe. 
2. Zachariah Burnley. 


To the President and Directors of the 
Massachusetts Bank * 


Treasury Department 
Novemr 2oth 1789 
Sirs 
Inclosed is a copy of instructions ? lately sent to the Collectors 
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of the Several Ports in your State except that of Boston. I presume 
the object of it will be acceptable to you; as it must be Serviceable 
to the institution under your direction. 

If as I take it for granted will be the case, the arrangement meets 
your approbation; I am to request you will concur in it by furnish- 
ing to each Collector the indications mentioned in the inclosed, to 
guard them against impositions by counterfeits; and will also direct 
your Cashier to give duplicate Receipts for each sum deposited, ex- 
pressive of its being on account of the united States. 

The Monies deposited are to be carried to the credit of the united 
States; and are to be paid upon his drafts as they Shall be presented, 
to cover which regular Warrants Shall from time to time issue. 

It will also be necessary for my government that I Should have a 
weekly Return from the Bank of the receipts and payments on ac- 
count of the united States: This I trust will not appear a matter of 
inconvenience 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect Gentn Your 
Obt Servant A Hamilton 

secy of the Treasury 
The President & Directors of the Bank of Boston 


Copy, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772- 
1818, Vol. 6, National Archives. 

1, Although this letter is addressed by H to the Bank of Boston, the charter 
name of this bank was the Massachusetts Bank. In 1789 William Phillips was 
president, and the following men were directors: Jonathan Mason, Thomas 
Russell, Thomas Dawes, Thomas Walley, Christopher Gore, Benjamin Greene, 
Jonathan Mason, Jr., Peter Roe Dalton. 


2. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs in Mas- 
sachusetts,” November 20, 1789. 


Treasury Department Circular 
to the Collectors 
of the Customs in Massachusetts 


Treasury Department Novr. 2oth. 1789. 

Sir 
I have heretofore directed you to receive in payment of the duties 
the notes of the Banks of North America and New York. I now 
desire that you will also receive those of the Bank of Boston, and 
will exchange whatever specie you may at any time have in your 
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hands for those notes. In order to guard you against Counterfeits in 
this instance, I shall request the Directors of that Bank to send you 
the signatures of the President and Cashier, together with a descrip- 
tion of the marks of their notes.? 

You will also remit from time to time whatever money may come 
to your hands in Specie or the notes of the Bank of Boston to that 
Bank; taking duplicate receipts of its Cashier for each deposit, 
specifying that it is on account of the United States one of which 
you will transmit to the Treasurer and the other retain yourself. 
These receipts will discharge you at the Treasury for whatever sums 
you shall remit. It is my wish that whenever you have a sum amount- 
ing to one hundred dollars, over and above what may be requisite 
for current Expences, that you forward it by the first safe con- 
veyance to the Bank. Your Weekly returns must specify your re- 
mittances. 

These measures are intended to enable me as far as possible to 
avail the public of the revenues arising in your State without draw- 
ing the Specie out of it, by facilitating the negociation of drafts, 
for which there is rarely any demand except upon Boston: And 
they are to continue until you receive a Countermand from me or 
from Benjamin Lincoln Esqr Collector of the Port of Boston, 
through whom I may find it convenient to convey my instructions 
on this particular.’ 

I am, Sir, Your Obedt. Servt. A Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 


LS, The Andre deCoppet Collection, Princeton University Library; copy, RG 
36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1772-1818, Vol. 
6, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, 
“Set T,’ National Archives. 

1. “Treasury Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” Septem- 
ber 22, 1789. 

2. H to the President and Directors of the Massachusetts Bank, November 
20, 1789. 

3- H to Lincoln, November 20, 1789. 


To Vincent Gray 


|New York, November 21, 1789. Letter listed in dealer’s cata- 
logue. Letter not found. | 


LS, sold at Birch’s Sons, March, 1893, Lot 492. 
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From Tobias Lear 


United States, November 21st. 1789 
Sir, 

I am directed by the President of the United States to enclose and 
send to you, a letter addressed to him from Thomas Newton Junr.t 
Esquire of Norfolk, dated October 24th. 1789, containing an esti- 
mate made by Commissioners appointed by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia of the cost of building a lighthouse on Cape Henry in 
Virginia—an account of materials which were placed on the spot 
for that purpose—and likewise a dft. of the lighthouse which was 
to have been erected.” 

I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, Sir Your most 
Obedt. Servt. Tobias Lear. 

Secretary to the President 
of the United States. 
The Honorable The Secretary of the Treasury. 


ALS, RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, “Segregated” Lighthouse Records, 
National Archives; copy, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Newton was a Norfolk, Virginia lawyer. 

2. These enclosures are in RG 26, Lighthouse Letters Received, “Segregated” 
Lighthouse Records, National Archives. 


To Tobias Lear 


Treasury Department, November 21, 1789. “I have received the 
letter which you enclosed to me in yours of this date. . . . I shall 
pay due attention to the information it conveys... .” 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 


Treasury Department Circular 
to the Governors of the States 
Treasury Department Novembr 21st 1789 
Sir 


Not having received any acknowledgement of my Letter of the 
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26th Septr, transmitting the Copies of two resolutions of the house 
of Representatives of the 21st of the Same month; ? and conceiving 
the information which relates to the debts of the Several States, and 
the public securities of the union in their Treasuries, to be an object 
of a very important nature, I have the honor to inclose duplicates 
of my letter and of the resolutions accompanying it. 

I can only add, that as the period fixed for the next meeting of 
Congress is hastening on, if any thing can be done to accelerate the 
transmission of the information desired, it will greatly promote the 
public service 

I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s Obt & humble servt 

A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to George Clinton, Rosenbach Foundation, Philadelphia; LS, to John Han- 
cock, Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, Washington, D.C.; copy, to John Howard, 
RG 56, Letters 2d Comptroller, 2d Auditor, Executive of Maryland and Geor- 
gia, 1789-1833, National Archives; copy, to John Howard, RG 56, Miscellane- 
ous Letters Sent, “Set K,” National Archives; to Thomas Mifflin, Hazard, 
Pennsylvania Archives, X1, 638-39; LS, to Beverley Randolph, sold by Merwin- 
Clayton, January 12, 1906, Lot 187. 

1. For letter and enclosures, see “Treasury Department Circular to the Gov- 
ernors of the States,” September 26, 1789. 


From John Witherspoon 

Perth Amboy [New Jersey] Novr 21. 1789 

Sir 
Saturday last in the Afternoon I went to New York & called upon 
you that Day & next Day agreeably to my promise in my Answer ! 
to Yours which I hope you received, but was not so fortunate as to 
find you at home & therefore must put off my intended Conversa- 
tion to a future Opportunity which I hope will be very soon. In the 
mean Time I take the Liberty to inform You that I have been told 
Mr Sharp Delany Collector for the Port of Philadelphia is thought 
to be in such a State of Health as to leave little hopes of recovery. 
I would therefore mention to You that Mr. John Bayard? applied 
for this Office formerly who I believe is known to you & is not only 
a Person of the most excellent Character but has considerable Merit 
as a Patriot having put early in the War the greatest Part of his 
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Estate in the Continental Loan office where it still remains. If there- 
fore as is probable You should be consulted in the Event of a Va- 
cancy as above I would earnestly recommend him to your Atten- 
tion. 

It gave me great Pleasure to find that your Attention to the Busi- 
ness of your important Office has given very general Satisfaction 
as was to have been expected. I have the Honour to be 

Sir your most obedet. humble Servt Jno Witherspoon 


Honble Mr Hamilton 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Witherspoon to H, October 26, 1789. 

2. Bayard was a Philadelphia and New Brunswick, New Jersey, merchant. 
He had held several offices in Pennsylvania, and he was one of the state’s most 
prominent Federalists. 


To Sylvanus Bourne 


[New York, November 22, 1789] 
Sir 

Your letter of November 1st duly came to hand as did your two 
former letters; 1 though from the peculiarily of my situation, at one 
time, & my hurry at another, they were not acknowleged. 

I did however, as Mr. Ames? communicated to you, inform him, 
that nothing then was in my power. The same is the case now; and 
the rules I prescribe myself with regard to the future will only 
permit me to assure you that I shall bear your application in re- 
membrance. Propriety requires that I should keep myself in a situa- 
tion to weigh every circumstance at the moment & to act as shall 
then appear for the public interest 

I remain with esteem Sir Your Obed ser A Hamilton 


New York Novr. 22d. 1789 
Sil Bowen Esqr 


ALS, New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


1. Letters not found, 


2. Fisher Ames was a Federalist member of the House of Representatives 
from Massachusetts. 
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From John Davidson 


[Annapolis, November 24, 1789. On December 8, 1789, Hamilton 
wrote to Davidson: “I have duly received your letter of the 24th of 
November.” Letter not found.] 


From Nathaniel Gorham ' 


[November 24, 1789. On December 8, 1789, Hamilton wrote to 
Gorham: “I am favored with your Letter of the 24th of last Month.” 
Letter not found. | 


1. Gorham was a Charlestown, Massachusetts, legislator and merchant. 


From Benjamin Grymes * 


Somerset, Virginia 
near Fredericke. 
Novr. 23th. 89 


Dear Col. 

I have to address you on an interestg subject to my self, and am 
happy that fortune has placed you in the station, to render your 
Country the service you will undoubtedly do her. I am to acquaint 
you that I am entitled to 4% of a Ship called the Aurora chartered 10 
or 12 years past by Mr. Morris? in behalf of the Country, Mr. 
Morris inform me he is likely to get his accts settled this winter 
when he shall obtain a Certificate for the owners, and has directed 
his clerk Mr. John Richards to purchase my claim and one other, 
as I wish to sell, I have to request of you to inform me by the first 
Stage the present value of such Certificates and what prospect there 
is of their appreciating. If Mr. Morris has not proceeded in settle- 
ment of his accts. as far as I am interested, pray inform me when 
you expect he will and if he has what you would advise me to take 
for my proportion. 

I had a letter from your old fd. Meade ® two days past he has just 
had another Son which gave him two Sons & as many daugts and 
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all well. The Old Sec.‘ live just opposite on the other side of the 
Potk has been long wedded but no children I have only five living 
and family all well my wife joins me heartily for your welfare and 
am yrs 

sincerely B Grymes 


ALS, Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. Grymes had served in a Virginia regiment in the Revolution. He was the 
brother-in-law of Richard Kidder Meade. 

2. Robert Morris. The Aurora, formerly the British ship Oxford, had been 
chartered in October, 1776, by the Secret Committee of Correspondence of 
Congress. 

3. Richard Kidder Meade who had served with H as an aide-de-camp to 
Washington during the Revolution. 

4. Robert Hanson Harrison, who had also been one of Washington’s aides 
during the Revolution, was called the “old secretary” by members of Wash- 
ington’s official family. 


To Jedediah Huntington 
Treasury Department Novr. 24th. 17809. 
Sir 

I acknowledge the receipt of your’s of the 11th. instant. 

The privileges allowed to Vessels under twenty Tons appear to 
me in the same light in which they do to you. I should be obliged 
by your ideas of the most proper arrangement with regard to that 
description of Vessels; as the thing is perhaps not without difficulties. 

I have no doubt that the Importer must make entry, as well with 
regard to enumerated as non-enumerated articles. 

I am, Sir, Your Obedt. Servt. A Hamilton 


Secy of the Treasy 
Jedidiah Huntington Esqr. 


Collector of the Port of New-London. 


LS, MS Division, New York Public Library. 
1. Letter not found. 


From William Bingham 


[Philadelphia, November 25, 1789] 
Dear sir 


Some particular Avocations that have engaged my Attention Since 
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the receipt of your Letter of the 10 October, (with which I was 
honoured) have prevented my Sending an earlier Communication 
in reply to it. 

Inclosed are Answers! to the Several Queries, which I hope will 
embrace the Objects you were desirous of being more fully ac- 
quainted with. 

I have made Some Observations on the Operation of the Impost 
& Navigation Laws, which I Shall have the pleasure of forwarding 
to you, when additional Experience & Reflection will admit of my 
bringing them to a more matured State. 

A Disposition to comply with your Desires, has induced me to 
convey my opinions freely on the Finances & Debts of the United 
States. It is a Subject that requires a deeper & more accurate In- 
vestigation than I can possibly give it. 

The Necessity of funding the public Debt as Soon as possible, is 
So prevalent an Idea; & So well founded, that it Scarcely requires 
the Aid of Argument to Support it. 

I take the liberty of inclosing Some Reasons in favor of the Meas- 
ure, that were published at a Period, when an Union of Sentiment 
on this subject was not So distinguishing a Feature in the public 
Body. 

I think it will be necessary to ascertain with the most accurate 
precision the Amount of the public Debt, arising out of established 
Claims. 

That Ways & Means Should then be adopted to provide by Taxes, 
a Sufficient Sum punctually to pay the Interest of that Debt, which, 
(when the public Creditors have agreed to convert their Demands 
into Government Annuities) should be mortgaged to them for this 
Specific Purpose. 

Should the Revenue fall short of the necessary Sum (& no means 
can be devised to make up the deficiency,) it should be divided pro- 
portionally amongst the Claimants 

Should there be an Excess, the Surplus Produce Should be reserved 
in the Treasury of the United States, for the purpose of being ap- 
plied to the discharge of part of the Capital of the public Debt. 

I think it very impolitic to limit the operation of the Revenue 
System, that is to provide the funds for Satisfying the Claims of the 


ALS, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 
1. Bingham’s “answers” are printed at the end of his letter as an enclosure, 
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public Creditors, as has been done by Congress in the Case of the 
Impost Law; as it will evidently be accompanied by an injurious 
Tendency, as it respects public Credit. 

Other Nations are in the practice of mortgaging their revenues 
to their Creditors. 

If we offer a less Substantial Security, we must Submit to a con- 
sequent Depreciation in the Value of our Funds; This will essentially 
tend to raise the Market rate of Interest, of which the public Funds 
are generally the Index. Now, a great Object of Government should 
be to lower the Interest of Money, which, independent of other 
Advantages (as connected with the flourishing State of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, & Commerce,) would enable the Public to borrow on 
Such Terms, as would admit of extinguishing part of the Capital 
of the Debt, if its Creditors would not assent to a reduction of their 
Interest. A Government should therefore pledge every security it 
can offer, to engage the Confidence of the public Creditors, which, 
if once impaired, the pernicious Effects can be felt in all its future 
Dealings. 

The Conduct of G Britain on this subject is very exemplary. 
When the various Duties & Customs, Excise &c, were by the Act 
of 1787 consolidated, a Sufficient Portion of their Produce was Set 
apart to pay the Interest of the public Debts, before any Monies 
could be issued for any other Purpose whatsoever; And So attached 
was the Administration to Satisfying the most Scrupulous of the 
public Creditors, that those Classes of them which had their Claims 
funded on Duties arising out of Specific Articles, were not com- 
pelled to abandon their particular Appropriations, & place their 
Security on the consolidated Fund; But, (if they thought it advise- 
able to embrace it) an opportunity was given to them to Signify 
their Dissent, in Books that were kept open for a limited Time, at 
the Bank, for that purpose. 

I do not See why the Jealousy of the House of Representatives 
should be awakened, or their Fears excited, by the Creation of 
Funds, by Laws which should be commensurate in their Duration, 

2. The last section of “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandises imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]) 
provided that the duties imposed by this act should remain in force until June 


1, 1796, “and from thence until the end of the next succeeding session of Con- 
gress which shall be held thereafter, and no longer.” 
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with the Necessity that gave Birth to them, & with the Engagements 
they are meant to relieve. 

The Credit of the Funds must essentially depend on the permanent 
Nature of the Security; & if that is not to be relied on, they will fall 
in Value, the disadvantage of which, Government will experience by 
the payment of an exorbitant Interest, whenever it is compelled to 
anticipate its revenues, by the Negotiation of domestic Loans. 

The public Debt for obvious reasons should be consolidated, & an 
Uniformity of Appearance prevail in all the public obligations. To 
effect this purpose, & as the preliminary Step towards funding the 
Debt, would it not be proper to make known, by a resolution of 
Congress, 

That, all Persons possessed of established Claims on the United 
States, might on or before (Such a Day) carry the same to the 
Auditor of the Treasury, who should compute & indorse thereon, 
the Interest due on the Said Claims respectively, 

That, on application to the Treasurer of the United states, they 
should exchange the Same, by the Treasurer giving a Certificate or 
Certificates, in lieu thereof, expressive of the Said applicants being 
entitled to the Amount of Said Claim, & Interest added thereto, in 
Capital Stock of the United states, bearing an Annuity at the rate 
of Six per Cent per Annum. I mention, “Interest added thereto,” be- 
cause it is always the practice in England to pay off the Interest in 
the aggregate, by annexing it to the Capital, whenever a public Debt 
is funded. The Said Annuities to be redeemable, whenever the Con- 
gress of the United States, shall find it expedient to pay off the 
Same; which Annuities should be charged on certain Specific funds 
(to be enumerated) established by Congress as a security therefore. 

By conditioning that the Annuities should be redeemable, Gov- 
ernment will have it in its power to take Advantage of the Fall of 
Interest below 6 q %. Great Attention should be paid to give Sat- 
isfaction to the public Creditors, by making Such Proposals to 
them, as are consistent with the Principles of Justice & Equity, 
especially, as they will constitute an essential part of the monied 
Interest of the Country to whom Government will often be com- 
pelled to have recourse; To take Advantage of their Necessities, 
would be to lose their Confidence. It will be recollected that their 
Demands on the United states are for Specific sums due in Specie, 
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for the reimbursment of a Capital borrowed, & not for the Payment 
of an annual Interest. 

However, there is every reason to believe that they will readily 
engage to commute their Claims for Annuities properly Secured, 
they will thereby relinquish their right to the Demand of Capital, 
& will only be entitled to the regular Interest, untill it Suits the Con- 
venience of Government to extinguish the Principal. 

By effecting this Object, Government will gain a very essential 
Point, for it is the Practice of all Countries that attend to the Support 
of their Credit, whenever a Debt is paid off by funding, to offer the 
Creditors the funds that are meant as a substitution for payment, at 
the Market rate; otherwise, it would not be Supposed that the Pro- 
posals conveyed the offer of an equitable equivalent, for the Value 
of Stocks does not depend upon what price they in reason & fair 
Calculation, ought to bear, but on public Opinion, & what the 
Purchasers in the Market, chuse to give. 

The Navy Bills,? part of the unfunded Debt of Great Britain, bear 
4 q# % Interest after Six Months have elapsed from their Date, 
whilst in that Situation, But it is injurious to the Credit of the Coun- 
try that they Should remain without appropriated funds for their 
Support, as it exhibits the appearance of Want of Sufficient Re- 
sources to provide for them, which has an unfavorable Effect on the 
public Debt, Government is therefore compelled to make provision 
for them, not by offering the Holders to transpose their Claims 
into a four per Cent fund; but by proposing a Sum in Annuities, 
whose current Price would produce the Amount of their respective 
Demands; In the Year 1785, when the Navy Debt was funded, 
# 111.8 of a five per Cent fund was given to every Holder of 
£ 100, (including Interest as well as principal) of Navy Bills, the 
Current rate of five per Cent fund being then 89 4  %. 

The United States will not readily be induced to fund their Debts 
on Such Terms, owing to the Current low price of a Six per Cent 
Fund, whose intrinsic Value must always depend on the Market Rate 
of Interest, connected with the ordinary Profits attendant on the 
Employment of Stock, And this too, on a supposition, that the Re- 


3. Short-term notes drawn by the Admiralty on the Treasury and payable 
at the Bank of England, but unsecured by any parliamentary vote of funds. 
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sources of the Country appropriated by Government, are abun- 
dantly Sufficient to provide the necessary Sums to pay the Interest 
regularly. 

According to this Criterion of the Value of Stock, which I think 
may be relied on, a six per Cent Fund is not worth more at present 
than about 60 #9 %, however well the Interest may be Secured. 

The Eagerness of the public Creditors to turn their securities into 
available Property, is a Circumstance that will greatly facilitate the 
operations of Government; It will induce them (almost universally ) 
to Subscribe to a Commutation of their Claims for a Six per Cent 
Fund, at par, altho it would produce a far inferior Sum in the 
Market; they will [be] led to accept these Terms from the Con- 
sideration of Six per cent being the Stipulated Interest engaged to 
them by the United States, & of the Inability of Congress to provide 
funds for the extinction of the Capital. 

But an Idea has been Suggested, (tho it has made little Impression) 
that Government might lessen its Expenditures, by lowering the 
Interest on the public Debt to 5 @ 7%. 

Such a Plan may have its adherents amongst those, who do not 
consider the Nature & Value of public Credit; It has been Supposed 
that it might be effected, by having recourse to an Expedient, that 
would not carry the Appearance of a compulsory Proceeding 
which should be an Offer on the part of Government to compound 
the Demands of the public Creditors for a five per Cent Fund, But 
this would be opposed to every Principle of a sound & magnanimous 
Policy. 

The public Creditor would in this Case be exposed to the Alter- 
native of accepting the proposal of Government, or of waiting an 
indefinite Time, without payment; It resembles the offer of a Bank- 
rupt Debtor to his Creditors requiring that they would compound 
for less than their just Demands, & give him a Discharge, as he is 
incapacitated from paying the full Amount of his obligations. 

If the public Creditors of the Country agree to accept a six per 
Cent fund, at par, for the Amount of their Demands, which Fund 
from the scarcity of Money, the State of public Credit &c, is not 
worth intrinsically more than half the Amount of their Claims, Gov- 
ernment should be well Satisfied, & not attempt to grasp at greater 
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Advantages to the Injury of the Holders of its obligations; for a 
reduction of the Interest proportionally lessens the Value of the 
Principal. 

Another objection to the offer of a five per Cent Fund as a Sub- 
stitution, is, that there would be a large Proportion of the public 
Creditors, who would refuse to Subscribe; The Minister of Finance 
would consequently be very much fettered in his Operations, by an 
immense Sum of unfunded Debt, which would be floating in the 
Market, & would tend greatly to depress the Stocks. 

Besides, those who were not willing to Subscribe, but on the con- 
trary decidedly rejected the proposed equivalent, would be clamor- 
ous for the payment of their Demands according to the Tenor of 
the Engagements of the United States; for their rights would continue 
unimpaired, & the national Faith is pledged for the inviolable Preser- 
vation of them. 

If government takes advantage of the Distresses of the Times & a 
general Want of Confidence, in order to pay a Debt which it has 
justly contracted, at a reduced Value, it can never be expected 
that it will be able to make new Loans on advantageous Terms, 
whenever a critical Emergency may impel it to have recourse to 
them. 

The Conduct of G Britain in a Similar Situation conveys an im- 
portant Lesson & is made Known by an Act of the 8 & g William 
3d Chap 20 sect 1.4 The Injury which that Country Sustained by 
the low State of the public securities, owing to the Want of Funds 
to Support a regular & punctual Payment of the Interest, induced 
the Necessity of that Act; part of the rst section of which sets forth, 
“that whereas by reason of the deficiencies of Several of the Aids &c, 
which have not or will not be Sufficient to answer the principal & 
Interest charged thereupon, & by reason of the remoteness of the 
Course of Payment of the Tallies &c, the Owners of the Said Tallies 
are frequently necessitated to Sell & dispose of them at a great Loss 
or at an excessive Discount, whereby the public Credit is very much 
prejudiced & impaired, & the Trade & public & private affairs within 
this Realm do exceedingly Suffer—& whereas it is computed that 
the Deficiencies &€ may amount to the sum following—Vizt— 


4. The various parts of this act, which was introduced by Charles Montague, 
were debated and passed during late 1696 and early 1697. 
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“We your Majesty’s most faithfull & loyal Subjects, having duly 
weighed & considered the premisses, & being desirous to raise Such 
Aids & Supplies, & to use Such proper Methods as may make good 
the Deficiencies, & raise the public Credit, have cheerfully & unani- 
mously given & granted, unto your Majesty, the Supplies, Imposi- 
tions, & other Duties, hereinafter mentioned &c &c” 

Here was no attempt to Subtract from the Claims of the public 
Creditors, altho the public obligations had fallen to a Discount of 
40 to 60 @ %. Indeed the most intelligent Writers of the Day 
concur in opinion, that if this Step had not been taken, public 
Credit would inevitably have been destroyed. 

No Part of the fiscal Administration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer * redounded so much to the Advantage of the Country. 

From the Year 1690 to the Date of this Act (1697) 8 per Cent 
was uniformly paid for all Loans of Money but in 1699 Interest 
was reduced as low as 5 # % & continued at that rate untill a new 
War ® raised its Value from the Demand it occasioned. 

Interest will always be reduced when the public Debt of a Coun- 
try is well funded, which brings into the Market a Quantity of 
circulating Medium, readily transferable, & which represents all the 
alienable Property of the Country, almost as well as Specie; Was it 
not for the Funds in G Britain, real Estate (which is generally Sold 
thro the Medium of the Funds) would fall to 20, instead of 35 Years 
Purchase; In the Year 1783, when the 3 per Cent Consols? fell to 
53 @ %, from a general Distrust of the resources of G Britain, there 
was a temporary Stagnation in the Market, & very little Stock was 
bought or Sold; The Consequence was, that the Price of real Estate 
lowered in Value, & fell from 35 to 25 Years Purchase; This Shows 
how much the landed Interest will be benefited by the Circulation 
of a funded Debt. 

It will probably be alledged, as a popular Argument in favor of 
lowering the Interest, that many of the Claimants purchased the 
public securities on very low terms, & can afford to Submit to a 
reduction in their Value 

5. Charles Montague was Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1694 to 1699. He 
later was created the first Earl of Halifax. 

6. Queen Anne’s War, which began in 1702. 


7. The British funded government securities, also known as consolidated pub- 
lic securities. 
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But Such reasoning is devoid of foundation, for the public securi- 
ties, like other Property, always brought their Market Price. The 
Scarcity of Money had reduced even real Property 40 42 % below 
its Standard Value before the War; but the public obligations had 
Superadded thereto, another Cause of Depreciation, which was a 
Want of Confidence in the Power of Government to command 
Sufficient resources to do Justice. 

The Purchaser of them may be resembled to a Dealer in a Lottery, 
where there are many Blanks to a Prize. Would it be just to contest 
the payment due to the fortunate Ticket because it had compara- 
tively cost a Trifle. 

The Interest of the public Debt was never reduced in England, 
but when the Market rate of Interest was lower than that paid by 
the public to the Stockholders 

This naturally occasioned Stock to rise above Par, which gave 
Government an opportunity of borrowing Money on lower Terms, 
than it paid to the public Creditors; they were induced from this 
Consideration, rather to assent to a Diminution of their Interest, 
than receive the Capital of their redeemable Annuities; G Britain 
now pays but 3 @ % Interest, for money originally borrowed at 
8 q %; A Similar operation will probably take place in this Coun- 
try at no distant Period, when Confidence is restored, & the repre- 
sentative Medium is augmented by a more extensive Circulation of 
Paper. 

The Interest of Money is perpetually diminishing, with the in- 
creasing Wealth & Commerce of a Country, of which favorable Cir- 
cumstance the public is expected to avail itself. 

But it is not alone Sufficient to provide for the payment of the 
Interest of the existing Debt; Every Operation of Finance ought to 
be directed to the wise pursuit of gradually redeeming the Capital, 
The Impression which it gives to the World, from the disposition & 
Powers which it manifests, is very favorable to Credit; Besides, this 
Country is happily circumstanced to Support Such a System, when 
it is considered, that an Increase of Population & consequently of 
Industry, of internal Consumption & external Commerce, will nat- 
urally Swell the Produce of the Taxes beyond the Estimates of a 
moderate Calculation; this annually progressive Augmentation may 
be carried to the Credit of the Sinking Fund. 

Indeed, if Congress determine that the Country shall experience 
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all the Benefits that flow from the Establishment of public Credit 
by a permanent Provision for its Maintenance, it will be essentially 
necessary to lay Taxes to Such An Extent, as to constitute a Surplus, 
to be applied to the Diminution & Discharge of the public Debt; } 
was witness to the Advantages resulting from Such an Arrangement 
when I was in England,® & can therefore undertake warmly to rec- 
ommend the Measure. 

The immense Debt that Country had contracted in the prosecu- 
tion of the American War,® combined with the Injury She would 
Sustain by the Loss of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade, im- 
pressed all those who were interested in her funds, with a Want of 
Confidence in her resources to do Justice to all her Engagements. 
This Circumstance begat a general Competition amongst the Stock- 
holders, both foreign & domestic, to dispose of their Interest in the 
Stocks.’° This occasioned the Consolidated 3 per Cents to fall to 
53 @ %.1! The affairs of the Country assumed a deplorable Aspect 
—landed Property fell, & So great was the general Scarcity of 
Money from Want of Confidence, that the Court of Chancery 
would not Suffer a Mortgage to be foreclosed, on Account of the 
State of Credit, & the lowered Value of Lands. 

When Mr Pitt came into Administration,’* he Saw the deranged 
State of the national Affairs, & the Necessity of restoring public 
Credit. 

By a Variety of Skillfull Operations in Finance, he not only 
Secured a Sufficient revenue to pay the regular Interest of the Debt, 
but obtained a considerable Surplus, which constituted a Sinking 
Fund of a Million @ Annum, which by Act of Parliament was put 
out of the Power of Administration, & was vested in Commissioners, 
in Trust for the purpose of being invariably applied to the gradual 
Extinction of the National Debt; '* This Stroke of Finance operated 

8. Bingham had been in England from 1784 to 1786. 


9. The war added £115,654,000 to the debt. By January, 1783, the total debt 
was £215,717,709. 

10. The causes of the economic crisis of 1783 were not so simple as Bingham 
represents them. See Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England, A History 
(Cambridge, 1944), I, 253-56. 

11. They reached this low point in January, 1784, and rose during the next 
few months to 58. 

12. On December 19, 1783, William Pitt was appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

13. The act of May 26, 1786, which established the sinking fund, did pro- 
vide, however, that a ministry might borrow from the fund. 
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like a Charm; As Soon as the Resources of G Britain were discovered 
to be So far beyond the actual Demands for Interest, as to admit of 
annually extinguishing so large a Portion of the Capital, public 
Credit revived, & all the Train of Advantages that result from it, 
accompanied it; the Consolidated 3 per Cents rose to 79 # Jo; Navy 
Bills had been at 2599 % discount, which must always happen when 
considerable Sums of unfunded Debt are floating in the Market; ** 

New Taxes were laid, & they were funded, which raised them to 
a Value proportional with other Stock; Money then flowed into 
the Country in Sufficient Quantities to Stock the Demand, & every 
Channel of Industry was Supplied. 

It is inconceivable what a Progress, a respectable Appropriation 
of Revenue would make in the Diminution of the Debt in a few 
years, by the operation of compound Interest. 

In our Case, it would perhaps be expedient to hold out the Sinking 
Fund as a collateral Security to the public Creditors, that in Case 
the Taxes should fail, their Annuities would Still be regularly paid. 

Objections will probably be made to a Sinking Fund from the 
Circumstance of the Increase of Taxes, that it will occasion—but 
there is no Danger of their being oppressive; for if Skillfully im- 
posed, they will in Some measure beget the Means of paying them, 
The Exertions of Industry increase, in proportion to the Demands 
that are made upon it; these Demands arise from Taxation, which 
increases the Difficulty of obtaining the Means of Subsistence; Now 
every political Arrangement that induces an additional Employment 
of Industry tends to increase the Capital Stock of Society, by the 
necessary production of increased Labor. 

Taxes, when used for this Stimulating purpose, do not impoverish 
the Society by diminishing the common Mass of Property; they may 
only be Said to interrupt the Circulation to the Extent of the Sum 
drawn from the People, combined with the Time that elapses, be- 
fore it returns into the common Mass. 

G Britain affords a conspicuous Example of the Truth of these 
Observations. Her Revenue has more than kept pace with her Ex- 
penditures, notwithstanding the heavy Weight of Taxes that she 


14. In 1784 the unfunded debt amounted to about £ 14,000,000. Pitt funded 
£6,600,000 of the floating debt by forming it into stock bearing five percent 
interest and issuing it at 93. 
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has been compelled to Support, Since the Period of the American 
War. 

With respect to Taxation, I think the Mode should be So varied, 
as to admit of embracing every contributive faculty of the Com- 
munity, & to make (as far as practicable) every Class of Citizens 
Support, proportionally with their Circumstances, the federal Treas- 
u 

To Select Such Taxes as would be the most productive & least 
burthensome on the Society, requires a perfect Knowledge of their 
various Interests & Pursuits. 

The Tax by Impost, if carried too far, would Subject the Mer- 
chants to an unequal Burthen, & would probably occasion Some 
clamorous Complaints on their Part. 

It is a received opinion, that the Consumer pays the Tax, as 
blended with the Price of the Commodity he purchases, But this 
Observation will only apply, when there is no possiblity of avoid- 
ing the Tax; for illicit Dealers will constantly elude the Vigilance 
of the Custom house Officers, will enter into Competition with the 
fair Trader, & will be able to undersell him, by the difference of the 
Amount of the Duties; In proportion as the Impost is heavy the 
Temptation to escape it will increase, & the Smuggler will find ad- 
ditional Incitements to exercise his Contraband Practices. 

The present Period is very favorable for carrying into Effect a 
System of Taxation, as the Affections of the People are So riveted 
to the new Government, that their Mind will be easily conciliated 
to all its operation 

The Representatives of the People will therefore not be discour- 
aged from performing their Duty, in creating efficient Funds by 
Taxation, to the full Extent of the national Demand. 

The Field for Taxation is as unbounded as the Wants of Society 
but Some Taxes are less exceptionable than others—amongst Such 
may be reckoned, 

a Tax on all legal Instruments of legal Procedure in the different 

Courts of Justice 
a tax on the Transfer of real Property, in proportion to its Value, 

to be levied on the Acts of Conveyance, either by the Interven- 

tion of Stamps, or on the Registry thereof in public Offices. 
a Tax upon Bonds & Mortgages. 
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a Small Tax on the Transfer of the Stock of the United States; 
which would be popular & productive, paid without murmur, & 
collected with facility. 

a Tax on Tavern Licences, & on Licences to retail Wine, Beer, & 
Spirituous Liquors. 

a Tax on Policies of Insurance. 

an half years Income of all Persons, to the Extent of public stock they 
might die possessed of—to be established, as a Condition at the 
Time of Subscribing into the Funds. 

all articles of general Consumption, Such as Wines, Rum, Brandy, 
Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Salt Pepper &c might be made to 
contribute, (by Excise or otherwise) much more abundantly, 
without any oppressive Tendency on the Consumption of the 
People, & by Such means equalize Taxation amongest the different 
Classes of Society. 

It will be impossible to estimate the Amount of the Taxes, with 
any Degree of Precision, as it must depend on a Variety of Contin- 
gencies; It must be left to Experience to discover their Defects, 
when new Regulations may be applied to assist their Collection, & 
increase their Produce. 

In Submitting a System of Taxation to the House of representa- 
tives, as part of the official Duty of a Minister of Finance, I do not 
know in what manner the various objections that will naturally be 
made to So complicated a System, will be answered, without He is 
personally present to obviate them, or without Some Persons coin- 
cide with his View; & from being acquainted with all his Plans, 
(thro’ all their Connections & Combinations) are fully prepared to 
advocate them. 

To propose Taxes, is at any rate an arduous and invidious Task; 
as it is impossible to Select those, that are free from Solid & manifest 
Objection, considering the various Interests of the different States. 

However, a Zeal for the national Credit will necessarily impel the 
Government, to bring the revenue to Such a State, as will enable it, 
after all the Demands of the public service are Satisfied, to afford 
a Surplus, which if applied to the gradual Diminution of the national 
Debt, will hold out a Hope of future relaxation from Taxes, & will 
place the Country in a situation to Support that Rank of Power & 
Grandeur, which She is entitled to enjoy. 
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Scarcely an Instance occurs in parliamentary History of an op- 
position to the Extent of Taxes, which a Minister deems necessary, 
to Support the national Credit. 

But as an Accumulation & Increase of Taxes forces money out 
of its natural Circulation, as representing Industry & carries it into 
a new Channel, towards other Objects of Exchange, which the 
System of public Contributions opens to it, (thereby raising Inter- 
est & occasioning a diminished Production & Consumption) it be- 
comes necessary for a Statesman, who has recourse to the Expedient 
of augmenting the revenue of the Society by Taxes, to endeavor, 
by all possible Means, to increase the Quality of Circulating Me- 
dium. 

This may be effected by turning a great Portion of the Gold & 
Silver of the Country into an active & productive Stock, by taking 
it imperceptibly out of Circulation, & Supplying the full Demand, 
by Substituting Paper to perform their functions, & become the 
dead Stock of the Community. 

At present Gold & Silver Supply almost universally the repre- 
sentative Medium of Exchange; & it costs the Country a vast sum 
of productive Labor, to purchase the necessary Quantity of this ex- 
pensive Medium, to discharge the Duties of Circulation. 

In this point of View, the fiscal Administration may derive im- 
mense Advantages from the Operations of a national Bank. 

But the Capital of this Bank must be extensive, in proportion to 
the Demands that will be made on it, for the purposes of Circula- 
tion; Indeed, it is the Duty of Government to take care, that the 
Interests of the Society are not endangered; & therefore to provide, 
that the Funds of Such an Institution should be Sufficient to answer 
all its Engagements, & thereby Secure the public Confidence in the 
fullest Extent, especially, as the Government will give a Sanction 
to the Circulating Notes of the Bank, by receiving them in Taxes, 
Duties &c. 

From the Credit they will thereby obtain, they will probably 
remain a long time Suspended in Circulation, to the great Benefit 
& Emolument of the Bank; & this would more peculiarly be the 
Case in this Country, as the Scene of Circulation would be So ex- 
tended, & Some parts of it, So remote from the local Position of the 
Bank. 
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A close & intimate Connection will naturally take place betwixt 
the Government & this Institution, cemented by the Strongest Ties 
that can bind them together—viz—a common Interest. 

To carry into proper Effect this essential Object, might not a 
more extensive Superstructure be engrafted on the present Estab- 
lishment of the National Bank,!® by an Enlargement of its Capital 
Stock? 

This might probably be accomplished in various Ways; but that, 
which would be attended with the most success, considering the 
state of the Resources of the Country would in Some respect re- 
semble the following Propositions—Vizt 
That the Capital Stock of the Bank of North America should be en- 
larged, by new Subscriptions, to the Extent of 4 or 5,000,000 Dolls 
That previous thereto, a fair & accurate Account should be taken 
of the present Capital Stock of the Bank of No America, by com- 
puting the Principal & Interest owing to it, (that may be estimated 
recoverable Property) over & above the sums it may be indebted; 
& if it appears there is an Excess beyond its original Capital, the 
same shall be divided amongst the Proprietors of the old stock, or 
their legal representatives, according to their respective Interests 
therein, and, if the present Capital should on an accurate Adjustment 
prove to be less than the original Stock, in that Case, the Members 
should be bound to contribute as much, as will make up the Defici- 
ency. 

That all Persons, as well Foreigners as Citizens, Bodies politic or 
corporate, may Subscribe any Sum or Sums of Money for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the Capital of the Said Bank, at the rate of £115 
for every £100 of Bank Stock which Sums Shall be accounted to the 
Corporation in the Manner following; Vizt. five sixths of the Said 
subscription to be paid by the Assignment of that Proportion in the 
Government Securities, & the remaining Sixth part shall be made 
good by the Payment of So much Specie or Bank Notes. 

That out of Funds provided for the purpose Viz—(here enumer- 
ated) there shall be paid half yearly to the President & Directors 
of the Said Corporation, So much as will fully make up to them an 
Interest at the rate of Six per Cent on the Sums So Subscribed in 
the securities of the United states, to be divided amongst the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank stock, according to their respective Proportions. 


15. The Bank of North America of which Bingham was a director. 
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That in Case, at any Time the joint Stock of the Said Corporation 
Shall be So diminished as not to afford a Sufficiency to answer their 
just Debts, the respective Proprietors shall be liable, in proportion 
to the Extent of the Dividends they have from Time to Time re- 
ceived, in Virtue of their respective shares of Bank stock; to be ap- 
propriated to the Extinction of the just Demands against the Said 
Corporation. 

That the Bank Bills or Notes emitted, or to be emitted, by the 
Said Corporation, Shall be received & taken by all Receivers & Col- 
lectors of Taxes, Duties &c, & in payment of all the Claims whatso- 
ever of the United States, as So much Specie Gold & silver. 

The new Subscription is fixed at £115 for £100 Stock as there 
is about that difference betwixt the present Dividends of the Bank 
(7 # %) & the Amount of the Annuity to be received from Gov- 
ernment. 

It is probable that the present Proprietors would think it an un- 
favorable Arrangement to pledge their Dividends on an equal Foot- 
ing with Government Annuities, as the former have been always 
punctually paid, & the latter would be exposed to the adventitious 
Produce of the Fund, destined for their support. 

To remedy this Objection, it might be provided that the sub- 
scribers to that part of the new Stock, which consisted of public 
Securities, should only be entitled to a Dividend thereon propor- 
tional to the amount of Annuities, as received from Government; 
The Produce of Taxes to pay the Government annuities, would (as 
has already been remarked) depend on Contingencies. In Case they 
should be insufficient to answer their destined purposes, it would 
perhaps become expedient to issue Treasury Notes, bearing a Small 
Interest, for the Circulation & Credit of which, a provision Should 
be made by engaging the Bank to receive & pay them, (when called 
upon) on certain Terms of competent recompence; the Time of 
cancelling & discharging the Same to be fixed previously, & a Suf- 
ficient fund to be provided for repaying the Amount of Principal 
& Interest. 

An Engagement should be entered into, on the part of Govern- 
ment, that no larger Sums Should be issued, than what the President 
& Directors of the Bank think proper & prudent to give a Circula- 
tion to. 

Some temporary Expedients of this Nature will be necessary to 
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Supply any Deficiency in the Taxes, & enable the Government to 
Support inviolably its Credit. 

I have ventured thus freely to impart to you my sentiments on 
Some of the most interesting Points of National Attention. I can 
have no expectation of throwing new Light on Subjects, which 
your deeper Investigation must have fully penetrated. 

I know no subject that is So little understood or has been less 
profoundly examined by the legislative Characters of America, than 
that of Finance: & yet there is no one that So deeply involves the 
essential Interests of the Country. 

Much Dependance is placed on your Exertions, & I am happy to 
find that there is a general Disposition, to give you Credit by Antic- 
ipation, for the Soundness of your Systems, & the Honesty of your 
Views. I hope for the Credit of the Country, a corresponding 
Character will exist in the federal Legislature, that will induce it, 
to patronize your Plans, & make Suitable provision for carrying 
them into Effect. 

I have the Honor to be with much esteem & Regard Dear Sir 
Your obed hble serv Wm Bingham 


PS IShall be very happy of a Leisure Moment to be informed, how 
far any of my Sentiments coincide with yours. 


Philada 
Novemr 25 1789 
Honble. Alexander Hamilton Esqr 


[ENCLOSURE] *% 


Answers to Queries concerning the Navigation of the Several 
States, & foreign Nations 

1 Vessels built in this State for the West India & European Trade, 
are generally betwixt 180 & 300 Tons, & are not So flat bottomed 
as those of G Britain Holland & Sweden & are Somewhat fuller than 
those of France. 

They do not carry quite as much according to their Tonnage, as 
the British Dutch or Swedish Ships, but they Sail faster & carry their 
Cargoes Safer. 


16. AD, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 
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2 Ships of the above Tonnage, built of Live Oak & Cedar, com- 
pleatly fitted for a four Months Voyage, including Provisions, 
Premium of Insurance & a Months Pay advanced to the Crew will 
cost 4o Dollars $2 Ton, which is £8.10 Sterling. European Vessels 
equipped in the Same Manner, will cost at least £13 Sterling 4 
Ton. The comparative Difference is an Object of Serious Conse- 
quence, as effecting the respective Navigation of Europe & of the 
United States & may be thus illustrated. 

A British Ship of 200 Tons will cost to Sea at 


£13St~¢ @ Ton. . i) awe an See 2 000— 
Interest of Money P Annum at 5 ay OnE © £130 
Insurance about six Pounds 10% @ Annum. .— 260 
390 
wastes in (ee Saal eh Ge SE So. 3900— 
6500 
Suppose the Ship at the End of ten years to Sellfor . . . 1500— 
There will remain this Ballance. . . ee. £§000— 
The American built ship of the Same Tonnage Pil 
costat {8:10 Lon . . oe ef T700— 
Interest of Money at 6 @ % . . . £102— 
Insurance at the Same rate as the British ship . Eo 
272 
winch im fen years will amount to 47 4 sk 2720— 
4420 
Suppose the Ship at the Expiration of ten years to Sell for... 710 
3710, 


there will be a difference of £ 1280 Sterling in favor of the American 
Vessel, arising from the comparative Cheapness, in the first Cost & 
Outfits. 

This Calculation is formed on a Supposition that the Profits of 
Freights are the Same as they regard both Kinds of Vessels, & that 
the Expences of fitting out are equal. Whereas it is evident from the 
lower Price of Provisions, from the Smaller Number of Hands 
employed in the Navigation of our Vessels in Comparison with the 
Tonnage, from the comparative shortness of Time in performing 
our Voyages, & from the general Gconomy that prevails in the 
Outfits of our Vessels, that we navigate 4o 4) % cheaper than the 
French Spaniards & Portuguese, 15 49 % cheaper than the English & 
10 ¢) % cheaper than the Northern maritime Powers. 

3 The Frames of the Ships built in Philadelphia are generally of 
Live Oak & red Cedar, imported from the Southern States, which 
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will last upwards of 30 Years. The Plank is usually of Oak or Pine, 
which will require a repair in about 12 to 15 years. Vessels con- 
structed of Common Oak Timbers, are not reputed to last more 
than 12 Years without very expensive repairs. 

4 To Spain Portugal France & England, our ships will perform 
with facility three Voyages in a Year, except they are exposed to an 
unusual Detention in Port. To Holland & the Ports of the Baltic, not 
more than two Voyages can be counted on, from the Navigation 
being more tedious, & Impediments of various Kinds, more nu- 
merous. 

The Trade to the West Indies is distinguished for the Despatch 
with which it is conducted. The Vessels employed in this Traffic 
are usually of a Construction, calculated for fast Sailing, & the 
Owners rely much on the quick Employment & frequent returns 
of their Capitals, by the Expedition of their Voyages, for their 
eventual Profits. 

The Cargoes for the southern Markets of Europe usually consist 
of Corn Flour & Staves 

Considerable Quantities of Tobacco, Shipped principally from 
Virginia in return for Merchandize furnished from hence, are ex- 
ported from Philadla. to France & Holland. Rice from Carolina & 
Georgia frequently finds a Conveyance to Europe, thro the Medium 
of this Port, which from its great Intercourse with the southern 
States, receives considerable Quantities of their Produce in Ex- 
change. 

To England & Ireland are exported Staves, Oak Plank, Naval 
stores obtained from No Carolina, Bar & Pig Iron, Flaxseed, Pot- 
ashes, Bees Wax &c 

The Commerce of the West Indies demands a great Variety of 
Articles—Lumber Flour Indian Corn, Biscuit, Salted Beef & Pork, 
Hams, Candles, Live Stock, Cyder, Beer & Some Porter, are the 
principal. 

5 Ina Ship of about 200 Tons there is usually engaged one Man 
to Sixteen Tons. In Vessels of a greater Tonnage, there is propor- 
tionally a Smaller Number of Seamen, & in those of inferior Size, 
the ratio increases. 

In this essential Disbursment there is relatively much greater 
(£conomy, than on board the European Vessels. Notwithstanding 
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the inferior Number of Hands employed on board the American 
Vessels, the Quickness of their Voyages far exceeds that of the 
European ships. 

6 The Master of a Ship has generally 2114, the Mate 15 & the 
Seamen 8% Dollars # Month 

The Seamen out of this Port are mostly Foreigners & they must 
be allured by the Temptation of higher Wages (to engage & re- 
main in our Service) than they can procure in European Vessels. 

The Provisions with which they are Supplied, are generally com- 
puted at about a Pound of Buscuit, & two Pounds of Beef, with an 
Allowance of a Small Quantity of Flour & Pease (which may be 
valued at about a shilling) # Day. 

Our Vessels are furnished at a much cheaper rate with Provisions, 
than those of Europe, & more CEconomy is used in the Expendi- 
ture of them. 

7 The usual Privilige to a Master, is the Tonnage of about 20 to 
30 Barrels, free of freight 

On their return Cargo, they are allowed a Small Primage, if the 
Goods do not belong to the Owners; One half the Passage Money 
of all Cabin Passengers is their Perquisite & about two thirds of a 
Dollar, as a Provision for their daily Expences in foreign Ports. 


To Vincent Gray 
Treasury Department Novemr 25th 1789 
Sir 
I am favoured with your two letters of the roth and rith In- 
stant, the former transmitting a Letter to the Treasurer said to 
contain One hundred and fifty Dollars in Notes of the Bank of 
North America, the latter a Letter to the Same Officer Said to con- 
tain Two hundred and Seventy Dollars in notes of the Said Bank 
and that of New york. 
Iam_ sir Your Obt hble Servt A Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasury 
Vincent Gray Esqr 
Deputy Collector for the Port of Alexandria 
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LS, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Alexandria, Letters Received from the 
Secretary, National Archives. 
1. Neither letter has been found. 


From Meletiah Jordan 


[Frenchman’s Bay, District of Maine, November 25, 1789. On 
December 24, 1789, Jordan wrote to Hamilton: “I wrote you the 
. 25th of November last.” Letter not found.| 


From Timothy Pickering 
Philaa. Novr. 25th. 1789. 
Sir 

I have this day recd. your letter of the 19th. instant. It is in some 
sort anticipated by mine of last week. But the inclosed letter to Mr. 
Peter Anspach is to request him with Mr. Wolfe’s? assistance to 
present you with a statement of the debts intended to have been 
provided for by the anticipation you mention, & which yet remain 
unsatisfied. The documents are in his hand. I remarked in my for- 
mer letter, that their accuracy & fidelity might be relied on. If how- 
ever you deem it more proper that the statement should have my 
signature annexed, Mr. Anspach will transmit it to me for that 
purpose. 

I suppose that many debts which were to have been paid in specie, 
have been settled with certificates by the state Commissioners—the 
claimants rather choosing something in hand than wait for cash at 
an uncertain & perhaps distant period. Mr. Anspach will compre- 
hend in his statement no debts but such as were promised to be dis- 
charged with cash, & which he knows remain due. 

TEP. 
To A Hamilton Esqr. 
Secy. of the Treay. 


ADfS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
1. Pickering to H, November 19, 1789. 


2. David Wolfe. For Anspach and Wolfe, see H to Pickering, November 19, 
1789, notes 2 and 3. 
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Treasury Department Circular 
to the Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department Novr. 25th. 1789. 
Sir 


I request you to procure and send me without delay the revenue 
laws of your State in force immediately preceding the Act of Con- 
gress laying a duty on imports; 1 as well those relating to imports as 
others: the whole being wanted for information. Should it not be 
practicable to obtain the Revenue laws distinct from the other laws 
of the State, you will be pleased to procure and forward the whole, 
with all the dispatch possible. 

Iam, Sir, Your obedt. Servt. A. Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 


LS, to Sharp Delany, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia; copy, to Sharp Delany, 
RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set T,” National Archives; 
LS, to Charles Lee, Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress, L[S], to Benjamin 
Lincoln, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 
1789-1807, Vol. 4, Library of Congress; LS, MS Division, New York Public 
Library. 

I. Hi is referring to “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Mer- 
chandises imported into the United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]). 


To Otho H. Williams 


Treasury Department Novemr 25th 1789 
Sir 


The last post brought me your letter of the 14th instant. The bill 
you inclosed will be presented by Mr Meredith? for payment. 

Having drawn upon you for nearly all the Specie in your hands, I 
should have directed it to be returned, did I not Suppose that this 
might produce inconvenience to the parties. You are too sensible of 
the necessity of conformity to general regulations to make it neces- 
sary to dwell on the propriety of avoiding occasions of Substituting 
bills to the mode of remittances prescribed. While I Say this I am 
not sure that it may not become adviseable hereafter to give some 
latitude in this respect. 
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With regard to your question respecting the registry of vessels, I 
am of opinion that you cannot register any vessel whose husband or 
acting owner does not wsually reside at or near some port within 
your district. 

I am not intirely without doubt as to the extent of the cases in 
which Surveyors may claim the fee of two thirds of a Dollar. I will 
examine the acts somewhat more accurately than I have leisure for 
at this time and will write you my opinion. 

I remain Sir Your Obt servt Alex Hamilton 

Secy of the Treasury 
OH. Williams Esqr 
Collector for the Port of Baltimore 


LS, Columbia University Libraries. 
1. Samuel Meredith, treasurer of the United States. 


To Otho H. Williams 


[New York, November 25, 1789] 
My Dear Sir 

I write you officially by this post; but there is a passage in your 
letter ? about which I cannot forbear saying something in a private 
letter: 

After remarking on the occasion which a departure from instruc- 
tions might give to an inference that the accommodation of private 
interest might be the inducement, You add, “I should not mention 
the latter, if intimations of precautions (which are extremely proper) 
on that subject had not reached me.” 

I cannot imagine to what this can allude. And can truly say that 
such intimations can by no means have proceeded from any expres- 
sion of mine. 


I remain with real regard Dr Sr Your Obed ser A Hamilton 


New York November 25. 1789 
O H Williams Esqr. 


ALS, Columbia University Libraries. 
1. See Williams to H, November 14, 1789. 
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To Thomas Willing 


[New York, November 25, 1789. On November 30, 1789, Will- 
ing wrote to Hamilton: “Yours of the 25th did not reach me till 
yesterday noon.” Letter not found.] 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, November 26, 1789. Asks that a 
uniform ruling be made on “the propriety of measuring Foreign 
Vessels that have Registers.” Requests instructions on the levying 
of tonnage and import taxes on foreign ships that enter Portsmouth 
but also intend to call at other United States ports. 


LC, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Portsmouth, Letters Sent, 1789-1790, Vol. 
1, National Archives; copy, RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, 
National Archives. 


To Thomas FitzSimons * 


[New York] November 27, 1789. “With regard to feeling the 
public pulse about the debt I have several times had an inclination 
to the measure; but this inclination has given place to the reflection, 
that bringing on a discussion might be as likely to fix prejudices as 
to produce good, and that it may be safest to trust to the effect of 
the Legislative sanction to good measures, and to the reasons that 
will accompany them at the time.” 


Hamilton, History, IV, 64. 

1. In the November 1, 1930, catalogue of Charles F. Heartman a signed letter 
of this date to FitzSimons from H is listed as Lot 53. Heartman printed the 
following extract: “It is neither safe nor pleasant to commit the public money 
now to unauthorized hands.” The J. C. Hamilton and Heartman extracts are 
the only portions of the letter that have been found. 

The J. C. Hamilton extract is preceded by the following statement: 

“A few days after, Hamilton addressed inquiries to Fitzsimmons, a leading 
merchant, as to the modes of drawing the public revenue from the different 
ports of the United States. He intimated his desire to embrace the pilots in a 
national system—requested his ‘ideas also’ respecting new objects of revenue.” 
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To Robert Hanson Harrison 
[New York, November 27, 1789] 
My Dear Friend. 


After having laboured with you in the common cause of America 
during the late war and having learnt your value, judge of the 
pleasure, I felt in the prospect of a reunion of efforts in the same 
cause for I consider the business of America’s happiness as yet to be 
done. 

In proportion to that sentiment has been my disappointment at 
learning that you had declined a Seat on the Bench of the UV. States. 
Cannot your determination, My Dr. Friend, be reconsidered? 

One of your objections I think will be removed—+* I mean that 
which relates to the nature of the establishment. Many concur in 
opinion that its present form is inconvenient, if not impracticable. 
Should an alteration take place your other objection will also be 
removed, For you can then be nearly as much at home as you are 
now. 

If it is possible, My Dr. Harrison, give yourself to us. We want 
men like you. They are rare in all times? 

Adieu. Your affect. friend & obedt Sevt A. Hamilton 


N. York Nov. 27. 1789. 
R. H. Harrison. 


JCH Transcripts. 

1. Presumably Harrison had objected to the Judicial Act as it stood at this 
time. See George Washington to Harrison, November 25, 1789 (GW, XXX, 
466-67). 

2. In spite of the urgings of both H and Washington, Harrison refused to 
accept an appointment as Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


From Thomas Mifflin * 


Philadelphia, November 27, 1789. “. . . the Comptroller General 
of this State hath made considerable Progress in the Statement of 
the public Debts of Pennsylvania... and 1... will... trans- 
mit to you in four weeks from this Date all the Information re- 
quired, . . .” 
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Hazard, Pennsylvania Archives, X1, 641. 

1. This letter is in reply to “Treasury Department Circular to the Governors 
of the States,’ November 21, 1789. 

Mifflin was president of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 


From Tobias Lear 
United States Novr. 28th. 1789. 


Sir. 

The President of the U States being very desirous that the several 
Accots. of those Articles which were furnished by directions of 
Saml. Osgood & William Duer Esqr. in pursuance of a resolution of 
both houses of Congress of the 15th. of April 1789.1 and deposited 
in the house provided for the President of the United States, for 
his use, should be settled & paid. He has therefore, directed me to 
inform you that it is his wish that the money appropriated to that 
purpose might be applied thereto as soon as may be; and that you 
should employ a competent person to examine & settle said Ac- 
counts, and previous to their being paid that the person so employed 
shou’d compare the Accounts rendered in, with the Articles actually 
in the house to prevent any abuse. 

I have the honor to be with perfect respect Sir Your most 
Obt. Servant Tobias Lear. 

Secretary to the President US. 
The Honorable The Secretary of the Treasury of the US 


LC, George Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. The House of Representatives and the Senate had agreed: “That Mr 
Osgood, the proprietor of the house lately occupied by the President of Con- 
gress, be requested to put the same, and the furniture therein, in proper condi- 
tion for the residence and use of the President of the United States, and other- 
wise, at the expense of the United States, to provide for his temporary 
accommodation” (Journal of the House, I, 15). 


From Samuel Osgood * 


New York, November 28, 1789. Acknowledges Hamilton’s letter 
of November 16, 1789.7 Sends a detailed report on the present condi- 
tion of the Post Office Department with suggestions for improving 
its efficiency and increasing postal revenue.? 
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LC, RG 28, Records of the Postmaster General, Letter Books, 1789-1794, 
National Archives. 

1. Osgood was appointed Postmaster General on September 26, 1789. 

2. Letter not found. 

3. An expanded version of this letter was sent to H in January, 1790 (see 
Osgood to H, January 20, 1790). 


From Beverley Randolph 
Richmond November 28th. 1789. 


Sir, 

Severe Indisposition prevented my answering your Favour of the 
29th. of October, sooner than the present Moment. I now do myself 
the Honour to transmit an Abstract of the Public Debt of Virginia. 
No Funds have ever been established for the redemption of any 
part of the Principal, but the Legislature have heretofore made 
annual provision for the payment of the Interest. While the state 
possessed the right to lay duties on Goods imported, this was at- 
tended with no difficulty. It is impossible, at present to say whether 
the Funds which may be now established will be sufficiently pro- 
ductive to answer so large a demand, and it seems to be the general 
Opinion, that the Taxes, which are now levied upon the people, are 
fully equal to their Ability to pay. Two years ago, a small sum of 
money was set apart as a Sinking Fund. I have not thought it proper 
to forward a special statement of the Operation of this Fund as its 
effect has not been such as to produce any great diminution of the 
Principal of the Public Debt, and does not at all decrease the Annual 
Interest. | am &c. 


Beverley Randolph. 


LC, Archives Division, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 


From Oliver Wolcott, Junior * 
New York Nov. 29. 17809. 
Sir 
The principles of a plan for adjusting the accounts of the sevral 


ADfs, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


1. A note at the end of this letter in Wolcott’s writing reads: “This letter 


was redrafted and some small alterations were made before it was sent to Colo 
Hamilton.” 
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States with the United States, which by your permission, I submit 
to your consideration is founded on these Ideas that I believe it will 
appear from an examination of the Acts of Congress, that 

All the requisitions upon the States for money contain the follow- 
ing conditions. 

ist. That the sums required, shall not be considered as the real 
proportions of the States. 

znd. That the actual payments into the public Treasury shall be 
credited, with an Interest at six per Cent, #9 Annum untill the period 
of final adjustment. 

3d. That all balances due to or from the several States on the 
final adjustment of their accounts, shall be equalised by subsequent 
requisitions of Congress. 

It is presumed that no requisitions will in future be made upon 
the States, and that the payment of past requisitions, will not be 
inforced. The United States will probably provide funds & pay their 
debts under regulations to be devised and executed by the authority 
of the Union and past experience of the difficulty & perplexity of 
adjusting Accots. between powerful communities, will prevent 
them from suffering any Law to pass, which can possibly occasion a 
new account to be opened with a State. The object of a settlement 
with the States, is not therefore to find what sum are due on the 
past requisitions, but to ascertain whether some members of the 
Union, have not contributed more than their proportions of the 
sums actually paid into the public Treasury. It is easy to conceive 
that all the States may be Debtors to the United States on the requi- 
sitions of Congress and at the same time that one or even twelve of 
the States may be Creditors to each other, or to the United States in 
various proportions, for payments made within a given period. As it 
would be productive of endless contention for Congress to adjust 
the accounts in such a manner, that some States, would be made 
Debtors to other States, and as it is taken for granted that no attempt 
will be made to equalise old balances, by new requisitions; it fol- 
lows, that the particular States, must be considered as Creditors to 
the United States, for all such sums as they have expended for the 
common defence, or paid into the general Treasury above their 
proportions of the aggregate of the sum actually expended or ad- 
vanced. 

Indeed the terms of the requisitions prove, that the payments by 
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the several States, are to be regarded as Loans on Interest, subject to 
a deduction by the rate established in the eighth article of the Con- 
federation. 

The method for effecting a settlement which I have been able to 
devise would be this— 

To Credit the particular States, for all payments & advances made 
by them according to some liberal & equitable scale & consider the 
whole Credits as forming the aggregate of a Loan to the United 
States. 

To these Credits, all advances from the general Treasury & all 
debts of the States, which may be assumed by the Union ought to 
be opposed. The result would be that balances would appear in 
favour of each of the States which would be subject to a charge 
for their several equitable proportions of the common expence. 

To ascertain these proportions will be a work of great difficulty. 
If the obstacles to undertaking this business, are insurmountable, the 
settlements with the States ought to be abandoned; for an appor- 
tionment of this expence is equally necessary to a settlement upon 
any principle. I conceive that the objections which would be made 
by the States to the mode I propose, would be less effectual than to 
any other, for if the settlements are so made as to occasion Debits 
against the States, their opposition may be successful as they can 
refuse to pay. Whereas if the settlements are so regulated as to pro- 
duce Credits which will constitute a part of the public Debt, no op- 
position can be successfull which does not produce a subversion of 
the government. 

The more fully to illustrate my Ideas, I have stated an Accot. of 
balances ? which is founded on a supposition that the requisition of 
Congress of the 22d. of Nov. 1777,° contains the principles of a just 
apportionment of the public expence, & that it will appear that the 
states of R. Island. North Carolina & Georgia, have contributed, the 
smallest sums, in proportion to their ability, compared with the 
other States—and equal sums in proportion to their ability, when 
compared with each other. In this account balances are stated to 


2. See enclosure. 

3. The resolution to which Wolcott is referring reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That it be most earnestly recommended to the respective states 
to raise in the course of the year 1778, commencing on the first day of January 
next, by quarterly payments, the sum of five millions of dollars, by taxes, to 
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be due to ten States, but as much uncertainty will arrise both in 
liquidating the expenditures & ascertaining the proportions of the 
States, it is probable that no balances will be declard except in cases 
where the inequality of the contributions is very apparent and as 
those balances will only consist of the excess of actual payments, 
compared with the rule for ascertaining the ability of the States to 
pay, there is no reason to expect that any of those balances, would 
be so great, as to excite discontent between the States, or incon- 
veniently increase the public Debt. 

As it cannot be presumed that any State, will have occasion for 
the sums which they have advanced, before it will suit with the con- 
venience of the United States to discharge and as some influence 
may be derived to the general Government from an interest on the 
part of the State Legislatures to support the measures of the Union, 
it appears to be expedient that the balances credited to the States, 
should bear Interest like other public Debts, but that no alienation 
or transfer should be permitted. 

The balance which would remain after the proportions were 


be levied on the inhabitants of the respective states, in the proportions follow- 
ing, viz. 


New Hampshire 200,000 dollars, 
Massachusets Bay 820,000 
Rhode Island & Providence 
Plantations 100,000 
Connecticut 600,000 
New York 200,000 
New Jersey 270,000 
Pennsylvania 620,000 
Delaware 60,000 
Maryland 520,000 
Virginia 800,000 
North Carolina 250,000 
South Carolina 500,000 
Georgia 60.000 
5,000,000 


“That the sum so assessed and to be raised shall not be considered as the pro- 
portion of any State, but being paid into the treasury shall be placed to their 
respective credit, bearing an interest of six per cent. per annum, from the time 
of payment until the quotas shall be finally ascertained and adjusted by the 
Congress of the United States, agreeable to the confederation hereafter to be 
adopted and ratified by the several states. And if it shall then appear that any 
State is assessed more than its just quota of the said tax, it shall continue to re- 
ceive interest on the surplus, and if less it shall be charged with interest on the 
deficiency, until by a future tax such surplus or deficiency shall be properly 
adjusted.” (JCC, IX, 955.) 
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charged would constitute Debts due from the U States which ought 
to be placed on Interest and paid in the same manner as the domestic 
Debt of the Union except that the balances ought not to be per- 
mitted to be transferred. 
I have the honour to be very respectfully, sir, your obed serv 
OW 
Hon Alexander Hamilton 
Secy of the Treasy 


[ENCLOSURE] 4 


Schedule of the accounts of the several States, stated upon the principles of the 
act of Congress of the 22d. of Nov: 1777. in such manner as to make them 
Creditors to the U States for a supposed excess of actual payments, beyond 
their proportions 


Proportions 
of 500. as re- 
quired by 
the Act of Balances of Recs. 


Balances chd. | Credits on 


Congress of | and expenditures | as quotas of final set- 
the 22d. of as stated by the several | tlemt. not 
Nov. 1777. |Comrs. of Accounts States transferable. 


New Hampshire 20 4. 
Massachusetts 82 100. 18. 
Rhode Island 10 10 — 
Connecticut 60 61 Ts 
New York 20 235 3 
New Jersey 27 40 Bie 
Pensylvania 62 150 88 
Delaware 6 10 4 
Maryland 52 60 8. 
Virginia 80 82 2 
South Carolina 50 51 re 
North Carolina 25 25 —- 
Georgia 6 6 _— 
500 642 500 142 


4. D, Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford. 


Lo the Boston Marine Society 


[New York, November 30, 1789. On November 30, 1789, Hamil- 
ton wrote to William Smith: “I send you herewith a letter in answer 


to that... from your Society which I request may be presented.” 
Letter not found.] 
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From Tench Coxe * 
Philadelphia, November 30, 1789 


Dear Sir, 

It was my wish to have forwarded to you sooner, the enclosed 
paper, No. 6,” by way of answer to the queries I had the honour to 
receive from you, the 26th of last month,® but I could not revise 
the facts with sufficient care, till this time. 

You will observe, I have pursued a mode different from that 
which the form of the queries pointed out, thinking that “a present 
state of the navigation of Pennsylvania,’ which should comprehend 
the information you desired, would be more useful than short an- 
swers, going merely to the points specified. I have, besides, this 
private reason, that I wish by these investigations and statements, 
as they occur, to extend or digest my own knowledge, and, as far 
as I am able, to place the several subjects in my own mind on their 
true principles. 

As the gentlemen in the senate,* for Pennsylvania, and some of 
those in the house of representatives, have been pleased to request 
my communications on the subjects that from time to time arise in 
the legislature, I have taken the liberty to show this paper to one or 
two of them; and indeed it seems to be a matter, both of propriety 
and prudence, as I am a citizen of Pennsylvania, and they are the 
guardians of her interests. I anxiously desire the detection of any 
errors in either the facts or reasonings, which I may bring forward, 
and in order completely to guard against their ill effects, I wish 
them unreservedly subjected, as well to the examination of these 
well informed judges, as to gentlemen of similar character and sta- 
tions from the other states. As I may, in future, avail myself of the 
permission you have given me, to communicate with you as I shall 
see occasion, I apply these wishes to all such communications, leav- 
ing it in your discretion to determine to whose eye observations on 
points that require secresy may be safely confided. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant, Tench Coxe: 


P.S. As it may throw some light upon the subject, I have enclosed a 
paper of mine, (No. 1) which you have seen before. To this copy, 
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I have added some manuscript notes, also a paper (No. 2),° to 
which I have likewise added some notes. The latter is not im- 
mediately interesting to your present enquiry, but may be thrown 
among your documents belonging to the subject. 


To the Honourable Alexander Hamilton, Esq. New York 


George S. White, Memoir of Samuel Slater, The Father of American Manu- 
factures. Connected with a History of the Rise and Progress of the Cotton 
Manufacture in England and America ... (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1836), 178- 


ay Coxe, a prominent Philadelphia businessman, replaced William Duer as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury on May 10, 1790. 

2. Although this enclosure has not been found, its subject was “the present 
state of the navigation of Pennsylvania with a comparison of the same with 
that of the principal Nations of Europe” (Coxe to James Madison, March 21, 
1790, James Madison Papers, Library of Congress). 

3. Presumably these questions were the same as those enclosed in “Treasury 
Department Circular to the Collectors of the Customs,” October 15, 1789. 

4. Robert Morris and William Maclay. 

5. One of the papers enclosed may have been Coxe’s Observations on the 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce of the United States. In a letter to 
a Member of Congress. By a citizen of the United States (New York, 1789). 
Although Coxe wrote several other relevant pamphlets they were all published 
at earlier dates. 


From William Short 
Paris Nov. 30. 1789 


Sir 

The letter of Octob. the 7th. which you did me the honor to 
write me was delivered two days ago by Mr. McCartey,! & yester- 
day I received the duplicate by Count de Moustier.2 Some time 
before, the debt of the United States to France ® had been brought 


ALS, letterpress copy, William Short Papers, Library of Congress. 

1. William Macarty, a Philadelphia merchant who settled in L’Orient, 
France, in 1784. 

2. Eleanor Francois Elie, Comte de Moustier. 

3. The debt under discussion was the French loan of 1783 for six million 
livres. Rafael Bayley states: 

“On the 14th of September, 1782, Congress resolved: ‘That a sum not ex- 
ceeding $4,000,000, exclusive of the money which Mr. Adams may obtain by 
the loan now negotiating in Holland, be borrowed in Europe on the faith of 
the United States of America, and applied toward defraying the expenses 
which shall be incurred, and those which during the present year have been 
incurred, for carrying on the war, 
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into view by Mr. Necker in a memorial * which he delivered to the 
national assembly on the subject of their finances, & which I in- 
closed in my No. 10 to Mr. Jay.5 Although it is stated there that 
a proposition was on foot for negotiating a loan in Amsterdam on 
the security of our debt, I was informed that it was in agitation also 
to sell the debt. Knowing well that if a sale did take place it would 
be on terms onerous to France and injurious to the credit of the 
United States, I thought myself authorized by the circumstance to 
present this matter to the view of the minister ® in a light in which 


“The superintendent of finance and secretary for foreign affairs were di- 
rected to take means for carrying this resolution into effect, and to transmit 
it to the United States ministers plenipotentiary at Versailles and the Hague. 

“The minister at the court of Versailles was instructed to communicate to 
his most Christian majesty the foregoing resolution, and to assure him of the 
high sense which the United States, in Congress assembled, entertained of his 
friendship and generous exertions, and their reliance on a continuance of them; 
also, the necessity of applying to his majesty on this present occasion. 

“No information respecting the negotiations for the loan is accessible. By 
the contract dated February 25, 1783, it appears that ‘his majesty determined, 
notwithstanding the pressing necessities of his own service, to grant to Con- 
gress a new pecuniary assistance, which he fixed at the sum of 6,000,000 livres 
Tournois ($1,089,000) under the title of a loan” The money was to be paid 
to the United States, from the funds of the royal treasury, in sums of 500,000 
livres monthly for twelve months. For its use the United States were to pay 
an interest of 5 per cent. per annum, to be reckoned from. January 1, 1784, 
and to refund the principal in six equal portions of 1,000,000 livres each, the 
first to be paid January 1, 1785, and the payments to be made thereafter annu- 
ally until the entire loan was reimbursed. These repayments were not made 
as provided for by the contract. The debt remained unpaid until the year 
1795, when the agent of the French government accepted a new 5% per cent. 
stock in lieu of the money... .” (Bayley, The National Loans of the United 
States from July 4, 1776, to June 30, 1880 [Washington, 1882], 14). 

4. Jacques Necker, Director General of the Finances of France. Necker de- 
livered this memorial to the French National Assembly on November 14, 1789 
(Archives Parlementaires, X, 56-65). The relevant passage reads as follows: 

“On pourra faire aussi quelque usage de la créance sur les Américains: l’on 
est en pourparlers d’un commencement de prét sur ce gage, et il vous en sera 
donné connaissance lorsque les négociations commencées auront acquis plus 
de consistance. C’est de Hollande qu’on donne quelques espérances de réussite, et 
si vous faites attention, Messieurs, a la défaveur des changes, occasionnée par la 
réunion combinée de ]’étendue de nos besoins au dehors et de la rareté du 
numeé€raire effectif avec lequel nous pourrions acquitter cette dette, vous sen- 
tirez de quelle importance il serait pour Etat de trouver 4 faire quelques 
emprunts dans l’étranger, et je prévois que l’on pourrait étre aidé a cet égard 
par la Banque nationale.” (Archives Parlementaires, X, 64.) 

5. John Jay was Acting Secretary of State. Thomas Jefferson had been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State on September 25, 1789, but did not assume this 
appointment until March, 1790. Short’s letter to Jay is dated November 19, 
1789 (William Short Papers, Library of Congress). 

6. Le., Necker. 
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I know he had not seen it. He then told me what were the reasons 
which had induced him to listen to this proposition from Amster- 
dam, let me see clearly that the rise of our credit there was unknown 
to him, & gave me reason to believe that he should do nothing fur- 
ther in that business. As the effect of that negotiation would only 
have been for the advantage of the house in Amsterdam & preju- 
dicial to the interests of France & credit of the United States I hope 
the measures I took will not be disapproved. Soon after Count de 
Moustier arrived & about the same time a renewal of the proposition 
from Amsterdam in which the houses there had united the bankers 
of the United States 7 in hopes by that means of carrying their plan 
into execution. The bankers however withdrew as soon as they 
learned from those who had seen Count de Moustier “that he was 
instructed by Congress to oppose any negotiation of that kind”. 
They had from the beginning been averse to the negotiation & gave 
into it only from an apprehension that it would otherwise be ef- 
fected without them. 

Another company of which Mr. Parker of Boston is the organ, 
presents itself & made a day or two ago, another proposition to the 
Minister.’ The nature of it is to pay the amount of our debt in bonds 
due by France to the lenders of Amsterdam. As they pay bonds al- 
ready due & are to receive our debt which is not yet demandable 
they require that the arrears of interest which we owe should be 
ceded to them by France. They offer me in this case to subscribe 
to the condition of putting off the installments due & to become due 
for five or six years—interest to begin from the present time. As 
this would square perfectly with your wishes & would not injure 
the credit of the United States since they pay their full debt to 


7. The two Dutch banking houses of Wilhelm and Jan Willink, and Nich- 
olaas and Jacob Van Staphorst and Nicholas Hubbard, were the bankers of the 
United States at Amsterdam. 

8. Daniel Parker, an American speculator, was the leading figure in a combine 
formed in 1788 to purchase the debt due to France from the United States. 
Associated with him, at one time or another, were Andrew Craigie, Massa- 
chusetts financier; William Duer, the New York financial promoter; Etienne 
Claviére, Geneva banker; and Jean Pierre Brissot de Warville, traveler and 
author. Early in 1789 Gouverneur Morris, who had recently arrived in Paris, 
joined forces with Parker who by this time was working closely with Le 
Couteulx de Cantaleu, the Rouen banker. Morris and Parker, by January, 
1790, were the principals in the negotiations for the purchase of the debt. 
Those negotiations are described in Short to H, January 28-31, 1790. 
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France (the interest which she yields being considered as a redis- 
count for ready money) I shall not oppose the negotiation if the 
Minister thinks proper to enter into it. I rather think however he 
will not as the extreme & pressing exigencies of the present crisis 
may induce him to keep our debt as the best means & perhaps the 
only means of commanding cash in a foreign country. By it he is 
sure of raising money at Amsterdam should he be induced to make 
the sacrifices wch. he is asked. Nothing but necessity however will 
induce him to do it. 

In the case that no negotiation should take place then I think it 
probable that Count de Moustier will be able to effect what you de- 
sire.° As he enters into it with zeal, & as you desire, with much pro- 
priety, that the proposition should come from France, rather than 
be solicited by us, it will be best to let him act in it. I shall take care 
however to lose no opportunity of inducing the minister to come 
into your views as of himself. M. de Moustier tells me he has already 
spoken to M de Montmorin 7° on the subject who has referred him 
entirely to Mr. Necker. 

Long before you receive this letter you will have seen Mr. Jeffer- 
son,'? & received from him information that may induce you per- 
haps to accept other views respecting our debt to France. The 
bankers of the United States still repeat to me the same assurances 
which they gave Congress in their letter of August last, & which 
they re-iterated to Mr. Jefferson before his departure.’ It is useless 

9. See H to Short, October 7, 1789. 

10. Armand Marc, Comte de Montmorin Saint-Herem, succeeded Vergennes 
as French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

11. Jefferson had been in France in the capacity of American Minister to 
France. He arrived in the United States on November 23, 1789. 

12. The “assurance” to which Short is referring is presumably that contained 
in the following extract from a letter that Willink, Van Staphorst, and Hub- 
bard wrote to Jefferson on August 13, 1789: 

“Impressed equally with us of the propriety of our Views, and the proba- 
bility of their speedy Realisation, They [the dealers in loans] readily con- 
sented, and We have now publickly declared We have no more Bonds for 
sale; Which will We trust, so enable them to better the Price and to establish 
the Credit of the United States, as to render practicable at a more reasonable 
rate, the Negotiation of any future Loans, the United States may think it their 
Interest or wish to open here, The success whereof can be but little if at all 
doubted, after the Organisation and Operation of their New Federal Govern- 
ment, Which We experience to have given already great Strength and Sta- 
bility to their Credit. . . .” (Julian Boyd, ed., The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


[Princeton, 1958], XV, 343.) 
If Short meant that Willink, Van Staphorst, and Hubbard also had sent 
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to add observations on the effect which that measure would operate 
in our favor on the minds of an assembly who are now modelling 
this country & must soon influence its political & commercial rela- 
tions with others. An assembly who whilst they feel a real distress 
in their finances are told by different members in the course of de- 
bate that the debt of the United States cannot be counted on with 
any certainty either for present or future relief. 

As soon as I see what turn the negotiations mentioned above, or 
the proposition to be made by M. de Moustier, in which the Mar- 
quis de la fayette will do whatever shall be required of him, will 
take, I will do myself the honor of writing you again. In the mean 
time I beg you to be assured Sir of the readiness with which I shall 
at all times be disposed to carry into execution your views & of the 
sentiments of profound respect & attachment with which I have the 
honor to be 

Sir, your most obedient & most humble servant W. Short 18 


The Honble. Mr. Hamilton 


this information directly to Congress rather than to Congress through Jeffer- 
son, the letter from the bankers to Congress has not been found. 

13. In a letter to Jefferson, Short discussed the same matter in greater detail. 
See Short to Jefferson, November 30, 1789 (Thomas Jefferson Papers, Library 
of Congress). 


To William Smith 


Treasury Department, November 30, 1789. “I duly received your 
letter of the 18th. instant. . . . I send you herewith a letter in an- 


swer to that for myself from your Society * which I request may 
be presented.” 


LS, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
1. The Boston Marine Society. The letter to the society has not been found. 
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Treasury Department Circular 
to the Collectors of the Customs 


Treasury Department Novr. 30th. 17809. 


Sir 

Having been applied to by the Collectors of several Ports, for 
my opinion on various points, which are of general concern, and in 
respect to which it is important that the same rules should be every 
where observed, I have concluded to make my answers to their in- 
quiries the subject of a Circular letter. 

Some of those inquiries relate to the allowances to which the 
officers of the Customs are intitled for Services performed in pur- 
suance of the twenty second, twenty fifth, twenty sixth, twenty 
seventh & twenty eighth Sections of the “Act for registering and 
clearing vessels, &c” 1 

As the proper construction of these clauses is of importance to 
the Interest and Safety of the Officers, that consideration was an 
additional motive for care in the investigation. And thinking it ex- 
pedient in a case of mere construction, to assist my own judgement 
by the advice of professional men, I stated the questions which had 
been submitted to me to two Gentlemen of the Law in this City, 
eminent for their ability, and I herewith transmit a Copy of the 
opinion they have given.? 

The truth of that opinion as it respects the four last of the enu- 
merated Sections must depend on the meaning of that clause of the 
thirty first Section of the same act which allows “For every entry 
of inward Cargo directed to be made in conformity to that act, and 
for receiving of, and qualifying to every manifest of vessels licensed 
LS, to Sharp Delany, Bureau of Customs, Philadelphia; LS, to Charles Lee, 
Charles Lee Papers, Library of Congress; LS, to Benjamin Lincoln, RG 36, 
Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury, 1789-1818, Vol. 5, 
National Archives; LS, Columbia University Libraries, LS, Hamilton Papers, 
Library of Congress; L[S] Office of the Secretary, United States Treasury 
Department; copy, United States Finance Miscellany, Treasury Circulars, Li- 
brary of Congress; copy, RG 56, Circulars of the Office of the Secretary, “Set 
T,” National Archives. 

1. “An Act for Registering and Clearing Vessels, Regulating the Coasting 


Trade, and for other purposes” (1 Stat. 55-65 [September 1, 1789]). 
2. Richard Harison and Samuel Jones to H, November 18, 17809. 
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to trade as aforesaid, sixty cents.” The entry of an inward Cargo, 
and the receiving and qualifying to manifests, being coupled to- 
gether by the word “and” appears to be parts of one Service, for 
which sixty Cents are allowed, of course where there is no Entry 
of inward Cargo one part of the Service is wanting, and therefore 
this allowance cannot apply. 

Viewing that point in this light it is omly necessary for me to add, 
that my own Judgement upon full reflection, corresponds in every 
particular with the opinion given to me, though I perceive that the 
consequence will be in some instances an unequal apportionment 
of reward to Service. 

But it appears to me an important principle of public policy that 
allowances to officers should not be extended by implication or in- 
ference; as discretion on that head, must from the nature of the 
thing be liable to great abuses. 

As far as the Construction now given may tend to a disparity be- 
tween the Service and the compensation, I shall esteem it my duty, 
at a proper moment, to propose to the Legislature, an alteration of 
the Provision. In the mean time, that consequence must of necessity 
be disregarded. 

Another Question which has been submitted to me, respects the 
mode of calculating the allowance in favor of Goods imported in 
American bottoms, specified in the fifth Section of the “Act for lay- 
ing a duty &c” * when those Goods are subject to duties ad valorem. 

The following appears to me the true one. Add the rate per Cent 
specified in the seventeenth Section of the Collection Law,‘ in the 
respected cases, to the Cost of the article at the place fromz whence 
it is imported. Calculate the duty according to its rate on that 
amount, and deduct from the amount of the duty so calculated ten 
per’ Cent. 

To explain this by an example: Suppose Goods subject to a duty 
of five per Cent ad valorem, brought in an American bottom from 
England and the Cost there, one hundred Dollars: the process for 
ascertaining the duty payable on these Goods, would be this. 


3. “An Act for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises imported 
into the United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]). 

4. “An Act to regulate the Collection of the Duties imposed by law on 
the tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares and merchandises im- 
ported into the United States” (1 Stat. 29-49 [July 31, 1789]). 
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Dollars Cents 
The Cost of the Goods being stated "at we, 100. — 


Add to this Sum ten # cent, agreably to the seven- 
teenth Section of the Collection bill, which is . ite) 


And the amount. . . . . Dollars tio. = 


Upon this Sum of One hundred and ten Dollars, to) Dolls. Cents 
be considered as the Value, at the time and place of 
Importation, compute the amount of the re at the 


rate of five @ cent, whichis. . . 5 .50 
Deduct from ¢his amount ten 49 Ct. on account “fi 

the goods being brought in an American bottom . . 5 
Pere srenminsis: saeiee). lis Dollars gen, so sited 95 


which sum of Four Dollars and ninety five Cents is the true amount 
of the duty to be paid in the case supposed. 

A third question regards the mode of calculating the discount al- 
lowed for prompt payment by the nineteenth Section of the Col- 
lection Law. That is whether it ought to be on the technical or 
arithmetical principle of discount or on that of a simple abatement 
or deduction. The difference between the two principles will best 
appear by an example: Suppose the duty on the article to amount 
to one hundred pounds and to be payable in six months. 

On the first principle the calculation would be thus. As ros is to 
100 SO is 100 to the sum which ought to be paid; say £ 95. 4.91405. 

On the second principle, there would be merely a deduction of 
five pounds from a hundred pounds, which would leave ninety five 
pounds to be paid. 

The Result of the first calculation is the true present value of 
One hundred pounds payable in six months allowing the interest or 
value of money to be ten per Cent per Annum: as may be proved 


by adding to . . EO PEO MOR its 
10 q@ Cent q annum ars Six erie ON. a 4.15.29% 95 
Result Stes. 3 = « £100 —— 


Independent of usage or the common apprehension of the thing, 
I should not hesitate to pronounce in favor of that principle not 
only because the Revenue would benefit by it, but chiefly because 
it answers to what appears to me in the abstract to be the true ques- 
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tion—that is what sum ought to be paid zow for a given sum payable 
six months hence; allowing money to be worth ten Per Cent # 
annum. 

But not withstanding this Bias of my judgment I am induced to 
decide in favor of the other mode, for the following reasons. 

First because I find upon full inquiry that the common under- 
standing of the thing among men of business is agreable to it. 

Secondly, because the usage of business is in most cases con- 
formable to it: particularly the general practice of banks. 

Thirdly because in the practice of the british Customs, where 
similar allowances are to be found in the laws (though perhaps with 
some difference of expression) there has been an uniform adherence 
to this mode. 

And lastly Because in conformity to the prevailing sense, far the 
greater number of our officers of the Customs, if my Information 
be right, have adopted it. 

The most obvious or popular sense of the words of a law, are 
always of great force in their Construction. And it is to be appre- 
hended that a departure from them in the present instance would 
not only have the aspect of too much refinement; but if contested 
would in deference to the general understanding & usage be over- 
ruled by the Courts. 

In mentioning the practice of the british Customs I have two 
objects; one is to shew what has been the Construction among a 
nation from whom we derive our language & in a great measure 
our usages of business. The other to infer, that that practice may 
have given a Law-sense to the provision. 

In a question of this kind where there are such strong reasons for 
a different decision, I have thought it fit to accompany my opinion 
with the Considerations upon which it has been formed. 

Iam Sir Your obedt. Servt. A Hamilton 

Secretary of the Treasury 


From Joseph Whipple 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, November 30, 1789. Asks “whether 
Bonds for Duties shall be put in Suit immediately after they shall 
fall due or whether one or more days notice shall be given.” 
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LC, RG 36, Collector of Customs, 1789-1790, Vol. 1, National Archives; copy, 
RG 56, Letters from the Collector at Portsmouth, National Archives. 


From Thomas Willing 
Bank of North America [Philadelphia] Nov. 30. 1789 
Sir, 

Yours of the 25th.t did not reach me till yesterday noon. I call’d 
the Directors at 9 oClock this Morning and by the enclosure to the 
Treasurer with the Post Notes also sent him you will see that your 
application for a further Loan of twenty thousand dollars has been 
complied with; and I have no doubt that you will send forward a 
Treasury Warrant indorsed by the Secretary for the Amount to- 


gether with an Official acknowledgment of this Loan. I am Sir 
Yr Obedt Serv 


Alexander Hamilton Esqr 


LC, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
1. Letter not found. 


To Elizabeth Hamilton 
[New York, November, 1789] 


My Dear Betsey 

I just hear of an opportunity for Albany & sit down to tell you 
’ Tam well. Mr. Eveleigh ? is arrived but so indisposed as to be of no 
assistance to me which I fear will prevent my journey to Albany; 
but of this I shall write with more certainty on Sunday. 

I trust the next post will bring me a line from my love informing 
me of her & my Children’s safe arrival & health. I am a solitary lost 
being without you all, and shall with increasing anxiety look for- 
ward to our reunion. 

God bless My beloved & restore her health is the constant prayer 
of her Affectionate AH 


Thursday 


ALS, Mr. George T. Bowdoin, New York City. 
1. Nicholas Eveleigh. 
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From Benjamin Lincoln 


[Boston, November—December, 1789] 


Dear Sir 

At our last interview 1 you expressed a wish that I would make 
such remarks on the impost laws as in my opinion would have a 
tendency to increase the revenue in a way as little burdensome and 
as conformable to the wishes of the people as possible. 

The cheerfulness discovered by the merchants in general doing 
business at this Port in paying the established duties on merchandise 
evinces to me that the system is in general right and that the impost 
is not on the whole too high even for the first experiment. There 
are however some complaints Madeira Wine stands at 18 Cents p 
Galn. all other wines at 10 Cents in this case small wines pay nearly 
50 4 Cent duty while the best pays about 16 4 Cent. only.? This 
will have a tendency to check the importation of the small wines 
and leave the inhabitants under the necessity of using those, in many 
instances, of a higher sale where a less wine would answer. Would 
it not on the whole be best to establish the duty 4 centum ad 
valorem. 

If it was intended by the law to give the preference to our own 
fisheries when 75 Cents was laid on each barrel of Pickled fish and 
50 Cents on each Quintal of dryed fish imported in to the United 
States, the Fish so imported should not be intittled to the drawback 
if sent abroad within one year after their importation.* There are 
many articles which in my opinion would bear a much higher im- 
post than the ones with which they are now covered and it might 
be well to add it immediately was it not that a general excise will 
probably soon take place. The duty can in that way be better col- 
lected than then by impost if they are heavy. We can by a moderate 
impost secure the entery of the articles. When this is done we shall 
then have gained such a knowledge & controul of the articles as to 
make it difficult to evade payment of the excise. Under well con- 
structed laws and a faithful execution of them I think it will not be 
difficult so to combine the operation of the impost & excise Laws as 
that they shall come in aid to each other and render the collection 
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of the duties easey and certain. This view of the matter will prevent 
my making more than a general observation on duties on impost. 
That it is not enough in common cases to say that we ought to let 
people atone, that a regard to their interests will point out to them 
the line of conduct which they ought to pursue This I think is a 
very mistaken idea to those who have paid but little attention to 
the influence of long habits have upon the mind. People become 
prejudiced in favour of old pursuits & the long trodden path. They 
do not forsake their old employments and enter upon new ones with 
any kind of confidence and it is from necessity or some thing very 
alluring which will lead them in general to forsake a practice sanc- 
tified by time and endeared by long usage 


Df, RG 36, Collector of Customs at Boston, Letters from the Treasury and 
Others, 1789-1818, Vol. 11, National Archives. 

1. This “interview” presumably took place in New York when Lincoln was 
returning to Boston from Georgia, where he had been negotiating with the 
Creek Indians. See John Rice to H, September 20, 1789, note 1. 

2. The various duties mentioned in this sentence were imposed by “An Act 
for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises imported into the 
United States” (1 Stat. 24-27 [July 4, 1789]). 

3. See act cited in note 2. 
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180 
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posed by New York Ratifying Con- 
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“Amicus Patria,” 321 

Amphyctionic confederacies, 20, 21, 22, 
32 

Amsterdam, 571, 572, 573 

Annapolis, Md., 537; collector of cus- 
toms at, see Davidson, John 

Annapolis Convention, 243, 287-89 

Anspach, Peter, 527-28, 558 

Antifederalists, 243, 254, 361, 471, 509, 
517; and first Federal election, 228, 
235-37, 248-49, 251, 252-53, 274-75, 
285, 296, 317, 335; and ratification of 
the Constitution, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 
16, 35, 61, 63, 80, 112, 140-41, 148, 156, 
158, 164, 175, 178, 187, 194, 246 
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peacetime, 169, 185-86 (see also Con- 
tinental Army; Standing army) 
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Arnold, Peleg, 199-200, 203-4, 204-5, 
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Articles of Confederation, 14, 105, 110, 
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1; amendment of, 288-89; Article 8 
of, 73, 566; as basis of new system, 
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ruption, 53, 54; defects of, 17-20, 31, 
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Oliver, Jr. 

Aurora, 537-38 

Austria, 21 

Aylett, William, 217 


Badcock, Daniel, 392-93 

Balance of power: in national govern- 
ment, 94-95 

Baldwin, Abraham, 201 

Baltic Sea, 468, 469; ports on, 556 

Baltimore, Md., 200, 343, 398, 431, 435- 
37, 458, 461, 471, 472, 477, 499; 
515; collector of customs at, see Wil- 
liams, Otho H. 

Bankers of the United States, see Wil- 
link, Wilhelm and Jan, and Nich- 
olaas and Jacob Van Staphorst, and 
Nicholas Hubbard 

Bank notes, 394-95, 399-400, 416-19, 449, 
460, 518-19, 523, 530, 532-33, 551-53 

Bank of Boston, see Massachusetts 
Bank 

Bank of New York, 240, 242, 365; bank 
notes of, 394-95, 399, 444-46, 449, 504, 
518-19, 532-33; cashier of, see Seton, 
William; directors of, see Bowne, 
Robert; Constable, William; Edgar, 
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Banks, Henry: letter from, 242; letter 
to, 238 

Banks adsm Foltz and Lorenz, 242 

Barbé-Marbois, Francois, marquis de, 
393-94, 429 

Barcelona, 453-54 

Barcklay, James: letter from, 340-41 

Barclay, James, 343 

Bardin (Barden), Edward, 269 (see 
also Bardin’s Tavern) 

Bardin’s Tavern, 254, 262, 268-69, 274, 
283 (see also City Tavern) 

Barney, John Holland: letter from, 458; 
letter to, 473 

Barney, Joshua (Com.), 458 

Barnstable, Mass.: collector of customs 
at, see Otis, Joseph 

Bath, District of Maine: collector of 
customs at, see Webb, William 

The Battery, New York City, 501 

Bauman, Sebastian, 346 

Bayard, John, 535-36 

Bayley, Rafael, 570-71 

Beckley, John, 412 

Beckwith, George: conversation with, 
482-90 

Beebee, Samuel, 506 
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63 
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492, 507, 517, 522, 530, 580, 581; col- 
lector of customs at, see Lincoln, 
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Bourne, Sylvanus: letter from, 492; 
letter to, 536 

Bowne, Robert, 370 

Boyd, Robert, 343 

Brazil, 469 

British West Indies: and U.S. trade, 
482-85, 489 

Brookhaven, N.Y., 340 

Broome, John, 285-86 

Broome, Samuel: letter from, 200-1; 
letter to, 202-3 

Broome, Samuel, Jr., 202-3 

Broome and Platt, 201 

Bruce, Judith Van Rensselaer (Mrs. 
William), sor, 502 

Bruce, Stephen, 408 

Bruce, William, 502 

Brussels, Joseph, 385 

Burgoyne, John (Gen.), 266 

Burnley, Ruben, 531 

Burnley, Zachariah, 531 

Burr, Aaron, 362-63 

Burrall, Jonathan, 250, 375, 383, 403, 404 

Butler, Norman, 512-13 

Butler, Richard, 405, 406 


Cabals, 42, 72 

Caldwell, Samuel, 492 

Cambridge, Mass., 348 
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Campbell, William, 358 

Canada, 484-85 

Cape Cod, Mass., 512 

Cape Henlopen, Del.: superintendent 
of lighthouses for, see Allibone, Wil- 
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Cape Henry, Va., 431, 441, 443, 534 

Cape of Good Hope, 469, 479 

Cap Frangais, 454 

Cap Haitien, 454 

Capital of U.S., see Seat of government 

Carrington, Edward, 6, 210, 252 

Carroll, Charles (of Carrollton), 460 

Carroll, Daniel, 460 

Carrying trade, 484 

Carthage, 150, 357 

Cary, Archibald, 8 

Catawba River, 354, 355 

Census, 14, 15, 94, 175 

Chaloner, John, 252-53; letters from, 
203, 227, 240-41; letters to, 206, 237; 
power of attorney to, 234-35 

Chancery courts, 179 

Charles XII (king of Sweden), 355 

Charles City County, Va., 8 

Charleston, S.C., 217, 357, 358, 390 

Charlestown, Mass., 537; collector of 
customs at, see Lincoln, Benjamin 

Charlestown, R.L, 215 

Charlotte, N.C., 352 

Chaumont, Louis Le Rey de, 393-94, 
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Chesapeake Bay, 431, 441 

Chester, Md.: collector of customs at, 
see Scott, John 

Chief Justice of Supreme Court, see 
Jay, John 

Childs, Francis, 262, 290, 332, 342; notes 
of on New York Ratifying Conven- 
tion, II-12, 16-26, 36-45, 52-58, 62- 
63, 67-74, 80-86, 94-104, 112-13, I14- 
25, 136, 142, 168 

China, 453, 469; Canton, 479 

Chinn, Edward, 403, 404 
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Chipman, Nathaniel: letters from, 161- 
63, 211-12; letters to, 186-87, 218-20 

Chittenden, Thomas, 161, 162, 211-12 

Choctaw Nation, 405 
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John B.), 339-40, 343, 494, 513; letter 
from, 497; letter to, 501-3 

Church, John Barker, 203, 234-35, 237, 
240-41, 252-53, 494, 497, 502, $14- 
15 
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Clark, Abraham, 201 

Clarkson, David M., 494 

Claverack, N.Y., 528 

Claviére, Etienne, 572 

Claxton, Thomas, 310 

Clay, Joseph: letter to, 419 

Clinton, George, 164, 361; emoluments 
of, 326-27; governor, 246, 363; and 
Loyalists, 301, 302-5, 306, 307; mem- 
ber of New York Ratifying Con- 
vention, II, 13, 52, 57-58, 59, 60, 99, 
100, 102, 112, 114, 115, 126, 131, 142, 
178, 184, 188; and New York guber- 
natorial election, 262, 310-15, 317-29, 
333-34, 335 (see also “H. G. Let- 
ters”); re-election of, 344-45; term 
of office, 324-25; Treasury Depart- 
ment circulars to, 411-12, 534-35; and 
vice presidency of US., 225-26, 235- 
36, 248-49, 251, 252-53 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 266 

Clinton County, N.Y., 36 

“Clintonism,” 141 

Clothing department: accounts, 373, 
374, 375, 408 

Coasting trade: questions on regulation 
of, 504-6, 521-22 

Cochran, John, 405, 406 

Cochrane, Alexander Forester Ingles, 
201-2 

Cochrane, Charles, 201-2, 206, 220, 230 

Cockle, John (grandfather), 344 

Cockle, John: Jeter from, 343-44 

Cockle, Joseph: letter from, 343-44 

Cockle, Nelly: letter from, 343-44 

Cockle, Ruth: letter from, 343-44 

Cockle, Susanna: /Jetter from, 343-44 

Coffee House (New York City), 274, 
28x 

Collection Act (July 31, 1789), see 
Congress of U\S.: acts of 

Collectors of customs: at Alexandria, 
Va., see Lee, Charles, deputy, see 
Gray, Vincent; at Annapolis, Md., 
see Davidson, John; at Baltimore, 
Md., see Williams, Otho H.; at Barn- 
stable, Mass., see Otis, Joseph; at 
Bath, District of Maine, see Webb, 
William; at Boston and Charlestown, 
Mass., see Lincoln, Benjamin, deputy, 
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see Rice, John; at Chester, Md., see 
Scott, John; at Frenchman’s Bay, 
District of Maine, see Jordan, Mele- 
tiah; at Georgetown, Md., see Ling- 
han, James M.; at Hampton, Va., see 
Wray, Jacob; at Machias, District 
of Maine, see Smith, Stephen; at 
Marblehead, Mass., see Harris, Rich- 
ard; at Nantucket and Sherbourne, 
Mass., see Hussey, Stephen; at New 
London, Conn., see Huntington, 
Jedediah; at New York City, see 
Lamb, John; at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, WVa., see Lindsay, William; at 
Petersburg, Va., see Heth, William; 
at Philadelphia, see Delany, Sharp; at 
Portland, District of Maine, see Fos- 
dick, Nathaniel F.; at Portsmouth, 
N.H., see Whipple, Joseph; at Provi- 
dence, R.I., see Olney, Jeremiah; at 
Salem and Beverly, Mass., see Hiller, 
Joseph; at Savannah, Ga., see Haber- 
sham, John; and bonds for certifi- 
cates of registry, 410, 413-14; and 
compensation of, 575-76; and their 
duties, 455-56, 576-78; forms for, 454- 
55, 459; and monthly returns, 421, 
454, 523; and quarterly returns, 421, 
454, 523; and weekly returns, 395, 
421, 454, 459, 499, 515-16, 519 

Collins, John, 224-25 

Commerce, 123, 124; advancement of, 
98; and Federal Government, 22-23, 
29, 32, 47, 106, 142; foreign, 22, 24, 
97; information sent to Hamilton on, 
466-71, 479-81, 490-92, 509, 555-573 
and President of U.S., 77; questions 
on submitted by Hamilton, 432-33, 
446-47, 471-72; regulation of, 97, 152, 
183-84; and Senate, 77 

Commercial interests: and Constitu- 
tion, 14, 29, 32 (see also Navigating 
states) 

Commercial regulations: proposed in 
Constitutional Convention, 22-23, 29, 

Commercial treaty with Great Britain: 
proposed, 482-90 

Commissary department, 436; accounts, 
373-74) 375 

Commissary General of Prisoners, see 
Skinner, Abraham; assistant deputy, 
see Hubley, Joseph 

Commissary General of Stores: deputy, 
see Aylett, Thomas 
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Commissary of Military Stores: assist- 
ant deputy, see Holt, Thomas 

Commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
with the southern Indians, see Grif- 
fin, Cyrus, Humphreys, David; Lin- 
coln, Benjamin 

Commissioners to settle accounts: for 
Army, 380, 388; for Hospital, Marine, 
and Clothing departments, 388 (see 
also Walker, Benjamin); for Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
see White, John; for Quartermaster 
and Commissary departments, 388 
(see also Burrall, Jonathan); for 
Rhode Island, see Chinn, Edward; of 
Secret and Commercial Committees 
of Congress, see Walker, Benjamin; 
for South Carolina and Georgia, 384, 
388 (see also Reed, George); with 
states, 384, 529 (see also Kean, John); 
for Virginia and North Carolina, see 
Winder, William 

Committee of Detail, 62, 63, 64 

Common defense, 322; and Congress, 
94, 97, 106, 141, 152; and Constitu- 
tion, 104, 110; and taxation, 106, 107, 
152 (see also Army) 

Common law, 180, 183 

Compacts, 184, 193 (see also Social 
compact) 

Comptroller of the Treasury, see 
Eveleigh, Nicholas; Wolcott, Oliver, 
ife 

Concord, N.H., 34 

Concurrent jurisdiction, 92, 99, 103, 
104, 107, 108, III, 116, 117, 126, 127, 
132, 153 

Confederacies: ancient, 20-22, 32, 39, 
69, 108, 109, III 

Confiscation laws, 487 

Congress of U.S., 363; acts of, “An 
Act to establish the Judicial Courts 
of the United States,’ September 
24, 1789, 486, 562, “An Act for the 
establishment and support of Light- 
houses, Beacons, Buoys, and Public 
Piers,” August 7, 1789, 415-16, “An 
Act to explain and amend an Act, 
intituled ‘Act for registering and 
Clearing Vessels, regulating the 
Coasting Trade, and for other pur- 
poses,’ ” September 29, 1789, 422, “An 
Act imposing Duties on Tonnage,” 
July 20, 1789, 485, “An Act for lay- 
ing of Duty on Goods, Wines, and 


Merchandises imported into the 
United States,” July 4, 1789, 475, 478, 
485, 489-90, 498-99, 540, 559) 57, 581, 
“An Act providing for the Expenses 
which may attend Negotiations or 
Treaties with the Indian Tribes and 
the appointment of Commissioners 
for managing the same,” August 20, 
1789, 370, “An Act for Registering 
and Clearing Vessels, Regulating the 
Coasting Trade, and for other pur- 
poses,” September 1, 1789, 410, 414, 
434-35, 475, 575, An Act to regulate 
the Collection of the Duties imposed 
by law on the tonnage of ships or 
vessels, and on goods, wares and 
merchandises imported into the 
United States,” July 31, 1789, 423, 
427, 443, 456, 462-64, 475, 498-99, 
516, 576-77, “An Act to regulate the 
Processes in the Courts of the United 
States,” September 29, 1789, 486, “An 
Act to suspend part of an Act, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to regulate the col- 
lection of the Duties on the Ton- 
nage ..., ” September 16, 1789, 
434-35; debates on in New York 
Ratifying Convention concerning, 
checks and balances, 43, concurrent 
jurisdiction, 92, 99, 103, 107, 108, 111, 
116, 117, 127, 132, Congressmen, 90, 
corruption, 15, 25, 33, 37, 38, 60-77, 
96-97, 106, 110, 141-43, 145, 146, dele- 
gated powers, 116, 127, 182, exclusive 
jurisdiction, 103, 117, impeachment, 
151, importance of, 94-99, monopo- 
lies, 184, new states, 25, 185, number 
of members, 24-26, 30, 37, 110, powers 
of, 95-112, 114-36, power to declare 
war, 143-44, power to borrow, 99, 
110, 141, 143, President of U.S., go, 
presidential veto, 143-44, 151, regula- 
tion of commerce, 22-23, 29, 32, re- 
stricted laws of, 116, states, 53, 83, 
84, 100, “sword and purse,” 95-96, 
taxation, 56, 94, 98, 103, 107, I10, 111, 
116-23, 127-30, 132, 140-41, time and 
place of election, 89-90; First Con- 
gress, 252-53, 316, 472; first Federal 
election, 244-46, 274-75, 276-77, 283- 
86, 309-10, 312; and French debt, 
366-68, 570-74; meeting place of, 160, 
199-200, 209-10, 273, 276-77, 282, 284- 
85, 298-99, 325-26 (see also New 
York, Philadelphia, Seat of govern- 
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Congress of U.S. (Continued) 
ment); and Mississippi River, 217 
(see also House of Representatives; 


Representation, Representatives; 
Senate, Senators) 
Congressmen, see Representatives, 


Senators 

Connecticut, 26, 32, 62, 63, 64, 124, 130, 
162, 175, 180, 188, 365, 391, 392; ac- 
counts with U.S., 380, 567-68, comp- 
troller of public accounts, see Pom- 
eroy, Ralph; Wolcott, Oliver, (pee 
and first Federal election, 235, 249, 
252-53; governor of, see Huntington, 
Samuel; Wolcott, Oliver, Sr.; judge 
of U.S. District Court of, 387; and 
manufacturing, 483; receiver of Con- 
tinental taxes for, see Merrill, Heze- 
kiah; U.S. Senator, see Johnson, 
William S. 

Connecticut River, 496 

Constable, William, 242, 312, 370; Jet- 
ters from, 246, 452-54, 458-59 

Constitution, definition of, 118 

Constitution (U.S.): and admission of 
Kentucky to the Union, 1; debates 
on in New York Ratifying Con- 
vention concerning, Article I, Sec. 
BOTs DEC1 Os 045013 551142 OCCA. RI42, 
Sec. 10, 142, Article III, 62, census, 
14, checks and balances, 20, 38, 43, 
48, 57, 94-95, 102, 105, 112, com- 
mercial interests, 14, 29, 32 (see also 
Navigating states), Articles of Con- 
federation, 53-54, 58-59, compromise, 
23, 29, 30, 32-33, 45, 49, 62, 64, cor- 
ruption, 15, 25, 33, 37, 38, 46, 53, 60, 
77, 86, 89, 96-97, 106, 110, 141-42, 143, 
145, 146, danger of rejection, 17, 156- 
58, delegated powers in, 116, 127, 182, 
and New York State Constitution, 
120, people, 20, 32, 49, 104, 151, 
powers of, 55, representation under, 
14-15, 23-26, 29-31, 32-33, 35, 455 49, 
representative democracy, 150, re- 
served powers, 117, 127, 132, 182, 
states, 46, 48, 49, 51, 59, 84, 88, su- 
preme law of the land, 104, 108, 116, 
132; debate on in Virginia Ratifying 
Convention, 13-14; and first Federal 
election, 283-86, 295; and New York 
gubernatorial election, 289-90, 291- 
92, 293-97; ratification of, 12, 161, 
Hamilton on, 11-197, in Massachu- 
setts, 5-6, in New Hampshire, 2, 5, 
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6, 9, 34-355 91, 138, 148, in New York, 
2, 3, 5) 9, 10-197, 208, in North Car- 
olina, 225, 457, in Pennsylvania, 4, in 
Rhode Island, 224-25, 229-30, in Vir- 
ginia, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13-14, 91-92, 137- 
38, 147-48; and relations with Great 
Britain, 482-83 (see also Congress of 
US.; Constitutional Convention; 
House of Representatives; Judiciary 
Department, New York Ratifying 
Convention; President of U.S.; Sen- 
ate) 

Constitutional Convention, 5, 20, 22, 
23, ZA 2550205) 32583 OsES 75 O23 NOS. 
721 90, 135, 136, 137, 138-39, 140, 173, 
174, 197, 254, 289-90, 291, 472; and 
compromise, 23, 29, 30, 32, 45, 49, 58, 
62, 64; president of, see Washington, 
George 

Constitutions of the states, 170 

Consular Convention with France, 6-7 

Contee, Benjamin, 460 

Continental agent: at Portsmouth, 
N.H., see Langdon, John 

Continental Army, 2, 210, 213, 217, 230, 
294 

Continental Congress, 350, 441; ac- 
counts of, 373-76, 381-85; and George 
Clinton, 273, 279; and faction, 85, 
88, 96; finances of, 129, 133-34; and 
foreign loans, 570-71; and imposts, 
113, D155, PEO 1315 11735, 27 5a 7 Oe 
78, 279-81, 288-89; and Kentucky, 1, 
9; lack of powers of, 113, 126; 
members of, 35, 185, 200, 204, 225, 
230, 235, 243, 247, 252-53, 331, 365; 
366, 413, 433, 466, 472; and Mississippi 
River, 216-17; Moustier, comte de, 
6-7; ordinance of, 380; and organiza- 
tion of new government, 295-96; and 
people, 78; and power of recall, 73; 
powers of, 99; president of, 563 (see 
also Griffin, Cyrus; St. Clair, Ar- 
thur); and ratification of Constitu- 
tion, 154-56, 159-60, 164-65, 166, 197- 
98; and requisitions, 17-19, 99, 112, 
115, 120, 126, 129, 131, 133, 134; rota- 
tion in, 65; secretary of, 381 (see also 
Thomson, Charles); Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, 538; and 
slaves, 205-6; and states which had 
not ratified the Constitution, 197; 
and Von Steuben, baron, 208-10, 211, 
212-13, 213-15 (see also Articles of 
Confederation; Seat of government; 
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Secret and Commercial Committees 
of) 

Continental loan office, 441, 536 

Continental loan officers, 383, 440-41; 
for Massachusetts, see Appleton, Na- 
thaniel; for New York, see Cochran, 
John; for Pennsylvania, see Smith, 
Thomas; for Rhode Island, see El- 
lery, William 

Continental Navy, 148, 458 

Continental taxes, receivers of, 383, 
391; for Connecticut, see Merrill, 
Hezekiah; for Delaware, see Geddes, 
William; for Maryland, see Har- 
wood, Benjamin; for Massachusetts, 
see Lovell, James; for New Hamp- 
shire, see Whipple, William; for 
New Jersey, see Houston, William 
C.; for New York, see Tillotson, 
Thomas; for Rhode Island, see Ol- 
ney, George; for Virginia, see Webb, 
George 

Contractors: for clothing, see Hill, 
William; Flint, Royal; on western 
frontier, see O’Harra, James; for 
western posts, see Williams, Elie; 
Elliot, Robert; for West Point, see 
Smith and Wyckoff 

Contracts, 147 

Conventions, see Constitutional Con- 
vention; Hartford Convention; New 
Hampshire Ratifying Convention; 
New York Ratifying Convention; 
Pennsylvania Ratifying Convention; 
South Carolina Ratifying Conven- 
tion; Virginia Ratifying Convention 

Cornwallis, Charles, Earl, 202, 354, 355, 
356 

Corruption: under Articles of Con- 
federation, 53, 54; checks against, 
152; in Congress of U.S., 25, 33, 37, 
38, 60, 77, 96-97, 110, 141-43, 145, 146; 
foreign, 54, 141, 143; in Great Britain, 
54-55, 59 (see also Constitution 
WS: 


Council of Appointment, see New 
York State: Council of Appoint- 
ment 

Council for the Southern District (of 
New York), 262, 272, 300-1, 302-4, 
305-6, 318, 329 

Counterfeiting, 418-19, 444, 502-3, 512- 
13 

Court of Common Pleas, Columbia 
County, N.Y., 309 
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Court of Impeachments, 138, 153, 168- 
69, 192 

Courts, see Admiralty; Chancery 
courts; Court of Impeachments; Fed- 
eral courts; Supreme Court 

Coxe, John, 243 

Coxe, Tench, 243; letters from, 247, 
469-70; letter to, 461; Observations 
on the Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce of the United States. 
In a letter to a Member of Congress, 
570 

Craigie, Andrew, 250, 368, 572 

Crane, Francis, 504 

Crane, Josiah: letter from, 344 

Creek Nation, 393, 456-57, 581 

Cruger, Nicholas: letter from, 421 

Curtenius, Peter, 232 


The Daily Advertiser, 11, 302, 330, 332, 
342; editor of, see Childs, Francis 

Dalton, Peter Roe, 532 

Dane, Nathan, 6 

Danish East Indies, 453 

Danish West Indies, 453-54 

Dan River, 354, 355 

David, 6 

Davidson, John: letters from, 397, 537; 
letter to, 421-22 

Dawes, Thomas, 532 

Dayton, Jonathan, 6; letter to, 309-10 

DeBeauleau, Joseph, 385 

Debts, see Public debt 

Declaration of Independence, 8, 336 

De Haert, Balthazar, 187-88, letter to, 
340-41 

De Lancey, family, 264 

Delany, Sharp, 416, 520-21, 535; letters 
from, 378-79, 414, 424-25, 448, 4775 
490, 493; letter to, 369; Treasury 
Department circulars to, 373, 419-21, 
435, 454-56, 478, 559, 575-78 

Delaware, 26, 39, 47, 50, 63, 174, 209, 
392, 521; accounts with U.S., 567-68; 
commissioner to settle accounts with, 
see White, John; and first Federal 
election, 236, 248-49, 250-51, 252; 
receiver of Continental taxes for, 
383 (see also Geddes, William); su- 
perintendent of lighthouses for, see 
Allibone, William 

Delaware Bay, 410, 477 

Delaware River, 209, 377, 410 

Delegated powers, 116, 127, 182 

Democracy, 47, 50, 82, 100, 107, 110, 
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Democracy (Continued) 
150; and faction, 82; pure, 38; rep- 
resentative, 150, 151 

Denmark: commerce of, 447, 466, 467, 
468, 471, 480, 509 (see also Danish 
East Indies; Danish West Indies) 

Departments, 236, 336 (see also Ex- 
ecutive Department; Judiciary De- 
partment; Legislative Department; 
Marine Department, Post Office De- 
partment; State Department, Treas- 
ury Department, War Department) 

Despotism, 46, 93, 99-100, 107, 110, I19, 
133, 152, 173, 176; definition of, 20, 
28, 32 

Dickinson, John, 174, 176 

Dienne, Germaine (Lt.), 401 

Dill, John, 527-28 

Distilleries, 513, 525 

Dohrmad, Arnold H., 403 

Dorchester, Guy Carleton, Lord, 482, 
489 

Double jeopardy, 180 

Dowdle, 5 Mie, AGE 

Doyle, Michael, 365 

Drawbacks, 475, 580 

Duane, James, 112, 114, 156, 167, 168, 
195, 232, 302, 360-62, 362-63; letter 
from, 397-98; letters to, 282, 397 

Ducher, Gaspard Joseph Amand: letter 
from, 493 

Due process of law, 180 

Duer, William, 178, 210, 234, 250, 302, 
368, 448, 563, 572; Assistant Secretary 
of Treasury, 369, 371, 372, 378-79, 
412, 416, 570; letter to, 177; promis- 
sory note from, 364 

Dunlap and Claypoole, 404 

Durham, N.H., 148 

Dutch East Indies, 453 

Dutchess County, N.Y., 12, 53, 55, 59, 
145, 164, 195 

Dutch Republic, see United Nether- 
lands 

Dutch West Indies, 453-54 

Duties: on ardent spirits, 525, 580; cal- 
culation of, 519, 580-81; difficulties 
in collection of, 461-64; and dis- 
counts, 427, 474-75; “Draft of an 
Act Imposing Certain Inland Duties 
on Foreign Wines,” 454; evasion of 
payment of, 420; payable in bank 
notes, 394-95; payment of, 423, 455- 
56, 478, 499, $00, 519-20, 523, 576-78, 
580-81; and public debt, 540, 549; 
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reported by states, 373, 378, 395, 
398-99 (see also Collectors of cus- 
toms; Congress of U.S.: acts of; 
Imposts; Treasury Department cir- 
culars) 


Eastern states, 87, 134, 144, 236 

East Florida, 205-6 

East Indies, 481 

Edenton, N.C., 461 

Edgar, William, 370 

Election districts, 41, 42, 51, 181-82 

Elections: first Federal, 225-26, 228, 
230-32, 235-37, 244-46, 247-49, 250- 
51, 252-53, 268-69, 274-75, 276-77, 
283-86, 295-97, 309-10; popular, 43 

Electors: and corruption, 15; of Presi- 
dent, 83, 105, 197, 295-97; qualifica- 
tions of, 15; of representatives, 182; 
and republican government, 188; in 
states, 57 (see also Elections) 

Elizabethtown, N.J., 239 

Ellery, William, 405 

Elliot, Robert, 435-37 

Elliot and Williams, 436-37 

Ellsworth, Oliver, 63 

England, see Great Britain 

Epaminondas, 358 

Esopus, N.Y., 266 

Essex County, N.J., 310 

Etiquette: presidential, 335-37 

Eugene of Savoy, Prince, 265 

Europe, 21, 58, 79, 214, 336, 468, 470, 
479, 480, 481, 484, 486, 491, 554, 555; 
556, 557, 570 

Eutaw, Battle of Springs of, 357-58 

Eveleigh, Nicholas: comptroller of the 
Treasury, 365, 369, 378-79, 519-20, 
579; death of, 365 

Excise, 94, 123, 124, 130, 134, 165, 508, 
580; on distilleries, 525; and public 
debt, 509-10, 525 

Exclusive jurisdiction, see Congress of 
US. 

Executive Department, 151; powers of, 
95-96; and “sword,” 106 (see also 
President; Vice President; Washing- 
ton, George) 

Experience, 26, 30, 36, 38, 43, 77, 82, 89, 
95) 975 121, 324 

Ex post facto laws, 153 


Fabius, 348 
Fairfax, Lord Thomas, 13-14 
Fairfield, Va., 217 
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Falmouth, England, 494 

Federal City, see Seat of government 

Federal courts, 111 (see also Judiciary 
Department; Supreme Court) 

“Federal Farmer,” 41 

The Federalist, 3, 201-2, 208, 342 

Federalists, 148, 161, 162, 341, 362-63, 
536; and first Federal election, 228, 
231, 235-37, 246, 251; and ratification 
of the Constitution, 3, 12, 61, 125, 
156 (see also New York guberna- 
torial election) 

Federal republic, 52, 60 

Felonies: on high seas, 190 

Fenno, John, 342 

Fermier, Joseph Marie Anne, 6-7 

Ferrall, Patrick, 405 

Feudal system, 101, 108, 111 

Finance, Superintendent of, see Morris, 
Robert 

Fish, dried and pickled: drawbacks on, 
475, 580; duties on, 580 

Fisheries, 87, 144, 469 

Fishkill, N.Y., 342 

Fitch, Jonathan: Jetter from, 441; 
Treasury Department circular to, 
444-46 

Fitzgerald, John, 466, 472; letter from, 
491-92; letters to, 433-34, 513 

FitzSimons, Thomas: letters to, 520-21, 
561 

Flint, Royal, 250, 408 

Flushing, N.Y., 261 

Foltz and Lorenz v Banks, 242 

Foreign affairs, 68, 75; and President, 
3a i aue Senate, 735777 

Foreign Affairs, Department of, 383- 
84, 494 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary for, see Jay, 
John; Livingston, Robert R. 

Foreign loans: French loan of 1783, 
366-68, 570-71 

Foreign ministers, 336 

Foreign nations: opinion of U.S., 121 
(see also Corruption) 

Foreign officers, 213, 214 

Forman, Ezekiel: letters from, 203, 237- 
38; letter to, 206 

Fort Herkimer (Harkemer), N.Y., 390 

Fort Montgomery, N.Y., 265-66 

Fort Pitt, 407 

Fort William and Mary, N.H., 435 

Fosdick, Nathaniel F.: Treasury De- 
partment circular to, 394-95 

Fowler, Theodosius, and Co., 365 
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Foxcroft, John, 396-97 

France, 45, 50, 144, 173, 175, 213, 237, 
3371 472, 493, 494, 531; American 
chargé d’affaires to, see Short, Wil- 
liam; American consul-general in 
France, 384; chargé d’affaires to 
United States, see Barbé-Marbois, 
marquis de; commerce of, 447, 466, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 479, 481, 483, 484, 
485, 489, 491, 554, 555, 556; Constitu- 
tion of, 425; consular convention 
with United States, 6-7; debt due, 
366-68, 426, 428-29, 429-30, 570-74; 
Director General of Finances, see 
Neckar, Jacques; Estates General, 
426; French consul in Philadelphia, 
see Holker, John; French loan of 
1783, 366-68, 570-71; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, see Vergennes, comte 
de; Montmorin, comte de; Minister 
Plenipotentiary to United States, see 
Moustier, comte de; Minister of 
United States to, 6, 383 (see also 
Franklin, Benjamin; Jefferson, 
Thomas); National Assembly, 571; 
navy of, 241; packets of, 490; and 
privileges of nobility, 426, Treaty 
of Alliance with, 336; vice consul at 
Wilmington, N.C., see Ducher, Gas- 
pard; wines and brandies of, 452-53, 
458-59 

Francis, Tench, 524 

Franklin, Benjamin, 176, 291, 393-94, 
571 

Franklin, Samuel, 370 

Franklin, State of, 25, 33 

Fredericksburg, Va., 537 

Frenchman’s Bay, District of Maine, 
558; collector of customs at, see 
Jordan, Meletiah 

French West Indies, 453 

Funding of public debt, see Public 
debt: funding of 

Furman, Robert, 262 


Gardiner, John, 230 

Gates, Horatio, 350 

Gatewood, Philemon: letter from, 451, 
letter to, 498-99 

Geddes, William, 402, 403 

General welfare, 85; and Congress of 
USS., 94; and Constitution, 104 

Geographer of United States, 384 

Georgetown, Md.: collector of cus- 
toms at, see Linghan, James M. 
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Georgia, 55, 58, 129, 130, 134, 345, 351, 
357s 358, 365) 392, 393» 457» 491, 5815 
accounts with U.S., 384, 388, 567-68; 
commerce of, 556; commissioner to 
settle accounts of, see Reed, George; 
first constitutional convention of, 
316; and first Federal election, 252; 
governor of, see Walton, George; 
judge of US. District Court of, 387; 
legislature of, 206; and the requisi- 
tions of Continental Congress, 566, 
U.S. Representative, see Jackson, 
James 

German Confederacy, 20, 21, 29, 32, 
93, 191 

Gerry, Elbridge: letter from, 213-15; 
letter t0, 212-13 

Gibson, George (Col.), 408 

Gironde River, 459 

Goodhue, Benjamin: letter from, 451; 
letter to, 473-75 

Gore, Christopher, 532; /etter from, 
392-93 : 

Gorham, Nathaniel, 64; letter from, 
537 

Gouverneur, Isaac, 246 

Government: confederated, 117; en- 
ergy in, 60, 68, 88, 99, 113, 126, 131; 
expense in, 62, 64; good, 151; 
“mixed,” 150; objects of, 40, 41, 81, 
97, 106; principles of, 37, 97; stability 
of, 68, 74, 77, 79, 82, 87, 89 (see also 
People of U.S.) 

Gray, Vincent: Jetters from, 
letters to, 533, 557-58 

Grayson, William: promissory note 
from, 414 

Great Britain, 4, 8, 60, 152, 339-40, 343, 
464; Act 8 and 9 William II, 544-55; 
Admiralty Board, 490; and American 
colonies, 171, 263-64, 265, 303, 344, 
351-57; army of, 239, 482, 502, In- 
dian Department of, 239; Bank of 
England, 542; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, see Montague, Charles; Pitt, 
William; commerce of, 447, 466-67, 
468, 469, 470, 471, 480, 481, 491, 509, 
554, 555, 556; and commercial treaty 
with U.S., 482-90; consul general at 
New York, see Temple, Sir John; 
Court of Chancery, 547; customs 
regulations, 578; expenses in, 97-98, 
106, 110; First Lord of Treasury, 
see Pitt, William; and fisheries, 144; 
government of, 150, 151, 178, 180, 
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191, 337; House of Commons, 54, 55, 
59; and Mississippi River, 217; navi- 
gation and regulating acts of, 484; 
navy of, 202, 396-97; Navy Bills of, 
542, 548; and New York City, 270- 
72, 301, 317, 318, 329, 342; and New 
York State, 172, 173, 175; packets 
of, 396-97, 489-90, agent for, see Fox- 
croft, John; Parliament, 54, 465; and 
public debt, 540, 542, 544-48, and 
relations with U.S., 482-90; rotten 
boroughs, 54, 59; Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, see Grenville, 
William Wyndham; Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, see Gren- 
ville, William Wyndham, unofficial 
Minister to U.S., see Beckwith, 
George; and U.S. debts, 13-14 (see 
also Loyalists, Treaty of Peace 
[1783]) 

Green Mountain Boys, 212 

Greene, Benjamin, 532 

Greene, Nathanael: death of, 345; eu- 
logy on, 345-59 

Greenleaf, Thomas, 317, 342 

Grenville, William Wyndham, 482-83 

Gridley, Richard (Col.), 385, 406 

Griffin, Cyrus, 6, 286-87, 456-57 

Grymes, Benjamin: letter from, 537-38 

Guilford Court House, N.C., 354, 355, 
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Habersham, John: Jetter from, 515 

Hackensack, N.J., 208-9 

The Hague, 571; American agent at, 
384 

Haiti, 454 

Halifax, Earl of, see Montague, Charles 

Hall, Levi, 204, 205 

Halstead, John, 404 

Hamilton, Alexander: “Account with 
the State of New York,” 331; on 
John Adams, 231, 236, George Beck- 
with, conversation with, 482-90; Con- 
tinental Congress, member of, 1-7, 
197-200, 203-6, 208-10, 212-17, 224, 
229, 331; and election of U.S. Rep- 
resentative from New York City, 
268-69, 274-75, 276-77, 283-86; “To 
the Electors of the City and County 
of New York,” 283-86, 333-34; “To 
the Electors of the State of New 
York,” 310-15, 317-29; Nathanael 
Greene, eulogy on, 345-59; on James 
Madison, 488; member of New York 
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Ratifying Convention, 2, 5, 9, 10- 
197; and New York gubernatorial 
election, 253-55, 255-61, 262-68, 269- 
74, 275-76, 277-82, 286-99, 310-15; and 
New-York Manufacturing Society, 
300; and New York v Massachusetts, 
232, 332; receipt from New York 
State, 332; reports of (see individual 
reports, e.g., “Report on the Estimate 
of the Expenditure for the Civil List 
and the War Department to the End 
of the Present Year”); Secretary 
of the Treasury, 365-581; and So- 

‘ ciety of the Cincinnati, 299-300 (see 
also Continental Congress; Elections; 
“H.G.” Letters; New York Ratify- 
ing Convention; New York State, 
gubernatorial election; Treasury De- 
partment) 

Hamilton, Elizabeth Schuyler, 203, 228, 
230, 233, 340, 345, 413, 494, 497, 500, 
502; letters to, 34, 342-43; 579; letter 
to Angelica Church, 502 

Hamilton, Philip (son of Hamilton), 
501, 503 

Hammond, , Mrs., 343 

Hampton, Va.: collector of customs at, 
see Wray, Joseph 

Hancock, John, 176, 226, 228, 231-32; 
Treasury Department circulars to, 
4lI-12, 534-35 

Hannibal, 357 

Hardy, Joseph, 404 

Haring, John, 156 

Harison, Richard, 12, 62-63, 67, 104, 
145, 162, 421, 575; letters from, 413- 
14, 521-22; letters to, 410, 504-6 

Harper, William: member of New 
York Ratifying Convention, 167 

Harris, John, 494 

Harris, Richard: Treasury Department 
circulars to, 434-35, 447 

Harrison, Benjamin, Jr., 8 

Harrison, Benjamin, Sr., 8 

Harrison, Robert Hanson, 538; letter 
to, 562 

Hartford, Conn., 252, 496, 498, 503, 513 

Hartford Convention, 112-13, 275 

Harvard College, 363, 394 

Harwood, Benjamin, 402 

Hatfield, Richard, 156 

Havens, Jonathan N., 293 

Hazard, , Mr., 10 

Hazard, Jonathan, 199-200, 203-4, 204- 
5, 215-16, 224-25, 229-30 
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Hazen, Moses, 401; letter from, 243 

Hedges, David: member of New York 
Ratifying Convention, 293 

Henry IV (king of France), 349 

Henry, John, 213 

Henry, Patrick, 7-8, 91-92 

Heth, William: Treasury Department 
circular to, 394-95 

“H.G. Letters”: Introductory Note, 
262; no. 1, 263-64; no. 2, 265-66; no. 
3, 266-68; no. 4, 269-70; no. 5, 270- 
725 NO. 6, 273-74, 275-76; no. 7, 277- 
78; no. 8, 279-82; no. 9, 286-87; no. 
10, 287-89; no. I1, 289-91, 291-93; 
NO. 12, 293-97; NO. 13, 298-99; no. 14, 
329-31; “H.G.” to Marinus Willett, 
302-5, 307, 332; Marinus Willett to 
“H.G.,'6 306-7 

Hicks (Creek 5: Gr353 

Higginson, Stephen: Jetters from, 466- 
71, 507-11; letter to, 432 

Hill, William, 408 

Hillegas, Michael, 403 

Hiller, Joseph, letter from, 434 

Hispaniola: consul at, see Bourne, 
Sylvanus 

Hobart, John Sloss, 330-31; member of 
New York Ratifying Convention, 
156, 172 

Hodgdon, Samuel, 406 

Holker, John, 203, 206, 240-41; letter 
tO, 250 

Holland, 28, 29, 32 (see also United 
Netherlands) 

Holland Lodge (New York City), 299 

Holt, John, 302, 303, 304 

Holt, Thomas, 407 

Hospital department; accounts, 373, 
374) 375, 390 a 

House of Commons, see Great Britain 

House of Representatives, 69, 81, 87, 
88, 153, 569; clerk of, see Beckley, 
John, compensation of chaplain, 
clerks, and doorkeeper of, 386, de- 
bates on in New York Ratifying 
Convention concerning, impeach- 
ments, 142, people, 69, 75, 78, 87, 95; 
105, 109, 150, ratio in, 167-68, Senate, 
87, size of, 36-57, 59-60, 62-63, 63-65, 
small states, 62, 63, term of, 152; first 
session, 310; orders of, September 
17, 1789, 379, September 21, 1789, 
411-12, 429-30, 439, 476, 535, Septem- 
ber 23, 1789, 400; and public debt, 
540-41; resolutions of, 429-30; and 
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House of Representatives (Cont.) 
revenue legislation, 485 (see also 
Congress of U.S.: acts of); speaker 
of, 346 (see also Congress of U.S.; 
Constitution [U.S.]; Legislative De- 
partment) 

Houston, William C., 402 

Howard, John E.; Treasury Depart- 
ment circulars to, 411-12, 534-35 

Howell, Joseph, Jr., 407, 408, 504 

Howell, Phineas, Jetter from, 307-8 

Hubbard, Nicholas, 572, 573-74 

Hubley, Joseph, 407 

Hudson River, 364, 496 

Hull, William: letter from, 345 

Humphreys, David, 456-57 

Huntington, Jedediah, 410; Jetters 

' from, 495, 512; letters to, 498, 519- 
20, 538; Treasury Department cir- 
culars to, 415-16, 419-21, 427, 434- 
35> 444-46, 454-56 

Huntington, Samuel, 252; Treasury 
Department circular to, 411-12 

Hussey, Stephen: Jetter from, 446 

Hutchens, Thomas, 405 


Impeachments, 142, 151, 152 (see also 
Court of) 

Impost, 159; and Continental Congress, 
113, 115, 116, 131, 173, 275-76, 277-78, 
279-81, 288-89; and Congress of U.S., 

2, 93, 94, 98, 103, 107, 117, 123, 126, 
127, 132, 134, 165, 508, 561; and debt 
to France, 426, 429-30; on foreign 
wines and spirits, 452-54, 458-59; 
Impost law (July 4, 1789), see Con- 
gress of U.S.: acts of; Benjamin Lin- 
coln on, 580-81; and public debt, 
509-11, 540, 549; and states, 124, 172, 
415, 508, 521-22 (see also Duties) 

Inauguration of President, 336 

Income tax, 550 

The Independent Gazetteer, 4; pub- 
lisher of, see Oswald, Eleazer 

The Independent Journal: or, the Gen- 
eral Advertiser, 342 

India, 469, 479 

Indiana Company, 13-14 

Indians, 359, 361; agent for Indian af- 
fairs, see Butler, Richard; deputy 
superintendent of Indian affairs 
(Northern Department), see Liv- 
ingston, James; hostilities, 351; super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, see But- 
ler, Richard; superintendent of In- 
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dian affairs (Southern Department), 
see Winn, William (see also Choc- 
taw Nation; Creek Nation) 

Influence, 77, 85, 87, 142, 188, 323, 3243 
foreign, 54 

Inspector of survey: in Virginia, see 
Newton, Thomas, Jr. 

Insurance policies: tax on, 550 

Interest, 23, 28, 30, 34, 37, 55, 58; gen- 
eral, 72, 83; and government, 40-41, 
50, 70; local, 76, 83, 87, 88; major, 
144; partial, 70, 72; particular, 61, 83; 
of people, 47, 55, 66, 75, 87, 106; sec- 
tional, 23, 62; of states, 45, 55, 56, 66, 
70, 77, 78, 79, 83, 88 

Ireland, 239, 342, 434; commerce of, 
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Italy, 357; commerce of, 469 


Jackson, Charles, 345 

Jackson, Henry (Col.), 407 

Jackson, James (Brig. Gen.), 316 

Jackson, John, 315-16 

Jackson, Michael, 345 

Jamaica, 453 

Jamaica, N.Y., 261, 344 

Jarvis, James, 200-1 

Jay, John, 211, 232, 335, 409, 485, 571; 
acting Secretary of State, 494; Chief 
Justice of Supreme Court, 409; The 
Federalist, 201; letter to, 494; 
member of New York Ratifying 
Convention, 138, 149, 156, 165, 167, 
180, 181, 188, 189, 194, 196; Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 6-7, 205-6, 216- 
17, 404-5 

Jay’s Treaty (1796), 483 

Jefferson, Thomas, 8, 200, 343, 430, 475, 
571, 573, 574; Secretary of State, 409, 
494 

Jocelin, Amaziah, 493 

Johnson, William S.: letter to, 310 

Johnston, Samuel: letter from, 461 

Jones, Samuel, 232, 575; letter from, 
521-22; letters to, 244-46, 504-6; 
member of New York Ratifying 
Convention, 90, 147, 156, 178, 181, 
184, 190, I9I, 194 

Jordan, Meletiah: letters from, 529, 558 

Jordon, John, 385 

Judges, Federal: tenure during good 
behavior, 109, 112, 151 (see also 
Courts, Judiciary Department) 

Judiciary Act of 1789, see Congress of 
U.S® acts of 
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Judiciary Department, 13-14, 61-62, 
152, 190-91; Compensation of, 387-88; 
debate on in New York Ratifying 
Convention concerning, checks and 
balances, 48, impeachment, 152, in- 
terpretation of laws, 152, judges, 169, 
jurisdiction, 183, land, 169, necessity 
for, 28, people, 151 (see also Jay, 
John; Supreme Court) 


Kean, John, 456-57 

Kelly, John, 162-63, 212 

Kentucky: admission to the Union, 1, 
9, 25, 33, 186-87; judge of U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of, 388; and Mississippi 
River, 217 

Kinderhook, N.Y., 308 

King, Rufus, 34-35, 231, 237, 344-45, 
360-62; letter from, 5-6; letter to, 
362-63 

Kingston, N.Y., 266 (see also Esopus, 
N.Y.) 

Kite, (Sgt.), 265 

Knox, Henry, 5-6, 225-26, 236, 506, 
517; letter from, 239; Secretary at 
War, 370, 390, 406, 407, 456-57 

Knyphaussen, Wilhelm, baron von, 350 


Lafayette, Marie Joseph du Motier, 
marquis de, 430, 493, 574; letter to, 
425-27 

Lamb, John, 300-1, 302, 303, 304, 305- 
6; collector of customs, 396, 489, 490; 
Treasury Department circulars to, 
446-47, 454-56 

Lancaster, Pa., 200, 390 

Land claims, 13-14 

Langdon, John, 401, 493; letter from, 
34-35 

Lansdowne, William Petty, Marquis 
of (Earl of Shelbourne), 484 

Lansing, John, Jr.: member of New 
York Ratifying Convention, 16, 17, 
20, 27, 52, 62-63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 71, 73, 
75> 79s 90, 135-36, 138-39, 142, 143-44, 
145, 148, 149, 156, 167, 170-71, 172, 
178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 193, 
194, 195, 196 

La Palud, 458-59 

La Radiere, , M de, 393-94 

La Radiere, Lewis de, 394 

Large states: and representation, 15, 
23, 29, 32) 34) 375 47; 60, 62 

“The Last Will and Testament of 
HG i262 
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Laurance, John, 405; nomination and 
election to Congress of U.S., 268-69, 
274-75 277, 283-86, 311, 341-42 

Laurence, see Laurance 

Law, due process of, 180 

Lawrence, Jonathan, 311, 313, 315, 329, 
334-35 

Lawrence, Jonathan, Jr.: letters from, 
334-35, 338, 449 

Laws (US.): enforcement of under 
Confederation, see Requisitions, 
Civil war, Standing army; objects 
of, 56; interpretation of, 152; navi- 
gation, 142; and public opinion, 37; 
revenue, 104; restrictions on, 116; 
supremacy of, 92, 103, 104, 108, 132 
(see also Common law; Congress of 
U.S.: acts of; Constitution [U.S.]; 
Continental Congress; Ex post facto 
laws; Revenue; Taxes) 

Laws of nations, 179, 490 

Lawson, William, 262 

Lear, Tobias, 409; letters from, 393- 
94, 442, 492, 534, 563; letter to, 534 

Le Couteulx de Cantaleau, 572 

Ledyard, Isaac, 262 

Lee, Arthur: Jetter to, 372-73 

Lee, Charles: letter from, 437; letters 
to, 495, 520; Treasury Department 
circulars to, 394-95, 422, 427, 444-46, 
446-47, 454-56, 478, 559, 575-78 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot, 213 

Lee, Henry, 4, 9; letters from, 9-10, 
413, 517; Partizan Corps, 413 

Lee, Matilda Lee (Mrs. Henry), 413 

Lee, Richard, 343 

Lee, Richard Bland, 413 

Lee, Richard Henry, 41, 225 

Lee, Thomas, 343 

Lee, Thomas and Richard, 343 

Leeds, 343 

Leeds, Duke of, 396-97 

Lefferts, Peter, 156 

Legislative Department, 151; necessity 
of, 28; powers of, 95-96; and “purse,” 
106, 109 (see also Congress of U.S.; 
House of Representatives; Senate) 

L’Eglise, Dominique, 384 

L’Enfant, Pierre Charles (Maj.), 240, 
497 

A Letter from Phocian to the Con- 
siderate Citizens of New York, 272 

Lewis, Francis, Jr., 262 

Lewis, Morgan: letter from, 344-45 

Lewis, Morgan (Mrs.), 345 
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Lewis, Robert, 442 

Lexington, Battle of, 348 

L’Hommedieu, Ezra, 360-62, 362-63 

Liberty, 16, 48, 68, 77, 164, 176, 269; 
civil, 269; danger to, 95, 106, 110, 177, 
196; love of, 38, 44; of the people, 20, 
27, 53, 59, 81, 93, 1253 political, 95; 
and popular elections, 43; preserva- 
tion of, 39, 44, 49, 111; and represen- 
tation, 53; of the states, 26 

Liebert (Leibert), Philip (Capt.), gor, 
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Lighthouses, beacons, and buoys, 424, 
431, 434, 435, 438, 441, 512, 515, 518, 
534; superintendent of, for Philadel- 
phia, Cape Henlopen, and Delaware, 
see Allibone, William 

Lincoln, Benjamin, 225-26, 456-57, 480, 
481, 533; collector of customs, 393; 
letter from, 580-81; letters to, 398, 
399-400, 412, 451-52, 530, Treasury 
Department circulars to, 373, 394-95, 
415-16, 419-21, 427, 434-35, 444-46, 
446-47, 454-56, 478, 559, 575-78 

Lindsay, William, 524; letter from, 443 

Linghan, James M.: collector of cus- 
toms, 460 

Lisbon: U.S. agent at, see Dohrmad, 
Arnold H, 

Livingston, Brockholst, 515 

Livingston, family, 204 

Livingston, Gilbert: member of New 
York Ratifying Convention, 67, 69, 
81, 156, 167, 179, 189; notes of on 
New York Ratifying Convention, 
II-12, 163-65, 166-67, 174, 181, 194 

Livingston, James, 406 

Livingston, Philip, 203, 215, 238, 239 

Livingston, Philip, 361-62 

Livingston, Robert, 164 

Livingston, Robert R., 232, 262, 304, 
329-30, 361-62, 571; letters to, 300-2, 
305-6; member of New York Ratify- 
ing Convention, 11, 12, Ys 16h Gs 7h 
65, 66, 67, 99, 142, 172, 191, 195, 196 

Livingston, Walter: Jetters to, 233; 
338-39, 372-73; promissory note to, 
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Livingston, William, 174, 176, 213, 309; 
letter from, 239; letters to, 208-10, 
238; Treasury Department circular 
to, 41I-12 

Livingston Manor, 164 

Loan office, 430 

Loan office certificates, 411-12, 415 
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Loans, 141-42, 143, 144, 145; and Con- 
gressional power to borrow, 99, 110, 
141-42, 145 (see also Bank of New 
York; Bank of North America; For- 
eign loans; Public debt) 

London, 452, 465, 472 

Long Island, N.Y., 403 

L’Orient, 570 

Loudon, Samuel: letter from, 341-42 

Lovell, James, gor 

Low, Nicholas, 370 

Loyalists, 203, 246, 264, 300-5; laws 
against, 271-72, 482; and Treaty of 
Peace (1783), 482, 487 

Ludlow, Israel: letter from, 496 

Lush, Stephen: Jetter to, 210 

Lycian League, 21, 32 


Macarty, William, 570 

McComb, see Macomb 

McCormick, Daniel, 370, 406 

McCrea, John, 210 

McGillivray, Alexander, 456-57 

McHenry, James: letter from, 471-72 

Mackay, Mungo, 523; letter from, 517- 
18 

McKean, Thomas, 213; Jetter from, 
238; letter to, 253 

McKenzie, James, 385 

McKesson, John: notes of on New 
York Ratifying Convention, 11-12, 
27-31, 45-49, 52, 58-60, 63-64, 75-77, 
86-89, 105-8, 113, 126-31, 136-37, 139, 
141-42, 143-44, 145, 159, 167, 168, 179 

Mackie, Peter, 524 

Mackie, Thomas, 524 

Maclay, William, 569-70 

McLean, Archibald, 342 

McLean, J. and A., 342 

McLean, John, 342 

Macomb, Alexander, 239, 240 

MacWhorter, Alexander: letter fro7, 
506 

Macedonia, 28 

Machias, District of Maine: collector 
of customs at, see Smith, Stephen 

Madison, James, 175, 201, 208, 210, 485, 
570; Lhe Federalist, 201-2; Hamilton 
on, 488; letters from, 4, 7, 9, 13-14, 
61-62, 91-92, 137-38, 184-85, 234, 525- 
27, 531; letters to, 2-4, 35, 80, 91, 140- 
41, 147-48, 177-78, 187, 235-37, 439 

Madrid: chargé d’affaires at, 205-6, 383 

Maine, District of: judge of U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of, 387 
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Malcom, William, 274, 313; Malcom’s 
Additional Continental Regiment, 
335 

Manufactures, 123-24, 130, 134, 
483 

Marblehead, Mass.: collector of cus- 
toms at, see Harris, Richard 

Marine Department: accounts of, 373, 
374, 375 

Marlborough, John Churchill, first 
Duke of, 265 

Marseilles, 454 

Maryland, 26, 82, 392, 521, 5345 ac- 
counts with US., 567; Assembly of, 
471-72; Compact Laws of, 431-32; 
commissioner to settle the accounts 
of, see White, John; and first Fed- 
eral election, 236, 248-49, 250-51, 251, 
252; governor of, see Howard, John 
F.; House of Delegates of, 471; judge 
of U.S. District Court of, 387; re- 
ceiver of Continental taxes for, see 
Harwood, Benjamin, U.S. Represen- 
tatives, see Carroll, Daniel, Contee, 
Benjamin, Smith, William; U.S. Sen- 
ator, see Carroll, Charles (of Carroll- 
ton) 

Mason, George, 14, 92 

Mason, Jonathan, 532 

Mason, Jonathan, Jr., 532 

Massachusetts, 19, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 
34, 39) 47, 50, 64, 175, 176, 228, 235, 
391, 572; accounts with US., 380, 
567-68; commerce of, 466-71, 479-81, 
509; Continental loan officer, see Ap- 
pleton, Nathaniel; and controversy 
with New York, 232, 332; and first 
Federal election, 251, 252; governor 
of, see Hancock, John; judge of U.S. 
District Court of, 387; legislature of, 
431-32; and ratification of the Consti- 
tution, 5-6; receiver of Continental 
taxes for, see Lovell, James; Senate 
of, 451; speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives of, see Sedgwick, Theo- 
dore; U.S. attorney for, see Gore, 
Christopher; U.S. Representatives, 
see Ames, Fisher; Goodhue, Ben- 
jamin 

Massachusetts Bank: bank notes, 399- 
400, 530, 531-33; directors of, see 
Dalton, Peter Roe; Dawes, Thomas; 
Gore, Christopher; Greene, Ben- 
jamin; Mason, Jonathan; Mason, 
Jonathan, Jr.; Russell, Thomas; Wal- 
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ley, Thomas; letter to, 531-32; presi- 
dent of, see Phillips, William 

Massachusetts Ratifying Convention, 
SzO 

Mauritius, 469 

Maxwell, William, 240, 370 

Meade, Richard Kidder, 537-38 

Menema, Daniel, 262 

Mercer, Hugh (Brig. Gen.), 385 

Meredith, Samuel: /etter to, 369; treas- 
urer of US., 365-66, 370, 394-95, 412, 
442-435 444-45, 498, 516, 524, 529, 559- 
60, 579 

Merrill, Hezekiah, gor 


Miami Purchase, 496 

Middle states, 29 

Middletown, Conn., 520 

Mifflin, Thomas: letter from, 562-63; 
Treasury Department circulars to, 
411-12, 534-35 

Military service: 
against, 181 

Militia, 153, 169, 180-81, 192 

Minnes, Callohill: letter from, 217 

Mississippi River, 144, 491; and Conti- 
nental Congress, 216-17; and Spain, 


religious scruples 


484 
Mitchell, Ann Venton (Mrs. George), 


34 

Monarchy, 55, 101, 149, 150 

Monmouth, Battle of, 349, 350 

Monopolies, 184 

Monroe, James, 531 

Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax, 
544745 ee 

Montecucculli, Raimondo, count of, 
265-66 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secon- 
dat, baron de la Bréde et de, 100, 119, 
151 

Montgomery County, N.Y., 55, 361 

Montmorin, Saint-Herem, Armand 
Marc, comte de, 366, 428, 573 

Moore, Stephen, 407 

Morgan, Daniel, 201-2, 206, 208, 220, 
227, 233-34) 353s 3545 letter to, 232-33 

Morgan, George (Col.), 385, 406 

Morris, (Judge), 162 

Morris, Gouverneur, 80, 237, 242, 485, 
572; letter from, 7-8 

Morris, Lewis, 360-62, 362-63 

Morris, Richard, 67, 156, 196, 215, 259, 
260, 302, 344-45 

Morris, Robert, 8, 242, 375, 417, 537-38) 
569-70; and foreign loans, 571; letter 
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Morris, Robert (Continued) 
from, 513-15; letter to, 498, “Mr. 
Morris’s Accounts,” see Secret and 
Commercial Committees of Conti- 
nental Congress: accounts; warrants 
issued by, 381, 400-9, 528-29 

Mott, Abby, 365 

Mount Vernon, 206, 222, 224, 227, 230 

Moustier, Eleanor Frang¢ois Elie, comte 
de, 6-7, 227, 230, 233, 430, 570, 572s 
573, 574; conversation with, 366-368; 
letter to, 428 

“Mulberry Grove,” 345 

Murray, John, 250, 370; receipt from, 
365 


Nantucket, Mass.: collector of customs 
at, see Hussey, Stephen 

Nathan, Simon, 249 

National bank, 511; bank notes, 551-53; 
and public debt, 551-53 

National capital, see Seat of govern- 
ment 

Naturalization, 127, 132 

Navigating states, 22, 130, 142; and 
regulation of commerce, 22, 29, 323 
and representation, 62 (see also 
Commercial interests) 

Navigation and regulating acts (Great 
Britain), 484 

Navy: and Federal Government, 97 

Navy, Secretary of, see Smith, Robert 

Navy Bills (Great Britain), 542, 548 

Neckar, Jacques, 425-27, 571-73; me- 
morial of, 571 

Negroes: and representation in Con- 
gress, 14; and taxation, 24; three- 
fifths clause, 23-24, 30; and Treaty of 
Peace (1783), 487 

Neufville, Leonard de, 393-94 

New Brunswick, N.J., 536 

Newburgh, N.Y., 307 

New Castle, Island of (N.H.), 435 

New England, 83, 124, 130, 134, 275s 
510; George Washington’s tour of, 
442 

Newfane, Vt., 211 

New Hampshire, 19, 28, 32, 34, 58, 62, 
63, 64, 129, 134, 137, 391, 3923 ac- 
counts with U\S., 380, 567-68; com- 
pensation of U.S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of, 412; and first Fed- 
eral election, 235, 248-49, 251, 252; 
judge of U.S. District Court of, 387; 
president of, see Langdon, John; Sul- 
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livan, John; and ratification of the 
Constitution, 2, 3-4, 5, 34-35, 92, 148, 
175; receiver of Continental taxes 
for, see Whipple, William; U.S. 
Senator, see Langdon, John 

New Hampshire Ratifying Conven- 
tion, 2, 4, 5, 34-35, 138, 149; president 
of, see Sullivan, John 

New Haven, Conn., 200-1, 377; collec- 
tor of customs at, see Fitch, Jonathan 

New Jersey, 62, 201, 203, 209-10, 391, 
495, 506; accounts with U.S., 380, 
567-68; Assembly of, 464; Council 
of, 309; and first Federal election, 
235, 248-49, 252, 309-10; governor of, 
309 (see also Livingston, William); 
judge of U.S. District Court of, 387; 
receiver of Continental taxes for, 383 
(see also Houston, William C.) 

New Jersey, College of, 457 

New London, Conn., 512; collector of 
customs at, see Huntington, Jede- 
diah; warden of the port of, 424 

New Orleans, 217 

New Point Comfort, Va., 441 

New states: and Congress of U.S., 25, 

33 34) 153, 185 

Newton, Mass., 345 

Newton, Thomas, Jr., 534 

Newtown, N.Y., 261 

New York, Province of: chief justice 

of, see Smith, William 

New York City, 2, 3, 6, 80, 147, 148, 
156, 184, 199, 201, 202, 205-6, 208-10, 
212-15, 216-17, 218-22, 224-25, 230- 
40, 242-307, 309-39, 341-59, 361, 362- 
416, 419-30, 432-35, 4375 439-40, 444- 
47, 449-58, 461, 473-76, 478, 482-90, 
492-506, 512-13, 515-16, 518-23, 528- 
29, 530-355 536 538, 557, 559-68, 574- 
78, 579; British occupation of, 342; 
Chamber of Commerce, 285, presi- 
dent of, see Broome, John, citizens 
of, letter to, 274-75; collector of cus- 
toms for, see Lamb, John; Common 
Council of, 240, 282; corporation of, 
247; “Electors of the City and 
County of New York,” letters to, 
283-86, 333-34; evacuation of, 270-72, 
300-1, 317, 318, 329, 342; mayor of, 
see Duane, James; recorder of, see 
Jones, Samuel; Varick, Richard; seat 
of Continental Congress, 1, 6, 286- 
87; as seat of government, 199-200, 
204, 209-10, 225, 240, 273, 276-77, 282, 
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284-85, 298-99, 325-26; sheriff of, see 
Willett, Marinus (see also Bank of 
New York; Laurance, John) 

The New-York Daily Gazette, 333 

The New-York Journal, and Weekly 
Register, 303, 317 

New-York Manufacturing Society, 
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The New-York Packet, and the Amer- 
ican Advertiser, 341-42 

New York Ratifying Convention, 2, 
5, 9, 10-197, 208, 246, 275, 277-78, 291, 
292-93, 294, 325; amendments pro- 
posed by Hamilton, 167-70; “Circu- 
lar Letter to the Governors of the 
Several States,”. 196, 
229-30, 294; and constituents, 171- 
72; dangers to N.Y. of conditional 
adoption of Constitution, 193-95; 
dangers to N.Y. of not ratifying 
Constitution, 155-58, 172, 173-74, 1753 
Introductory Note, 11-13; necessity 
of ratifying Constitution, 175-77; 
powers of, 157, 159-60, 163-64, 165- 
66; president of, see Clinton, 
George; secretary of, see McKesson, 
John (see also Amendments to Con- 
stitution; Constitution [U.S.]) 

New York State, 8, 150, 203, 206, 391, 
392, 401; account with Hamilton, 
331; account with U.S., 380, 567-68; 
“The Agents of the State of New 
York for Managing the Controversy 
with the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,” letter to, 232; Assembly of, 
96, 177, 244-46, 251, 257, 263, 264, 267, 
296, 297, 301, 313, 322, 345, 360, 361, 
362, 363; attorney general of, 318 
(see also Benson, Egbert); chancel- 
lor of, 318 (see also Livingston, 
Robert R.); chief justice of, see 
Morris, Richard; constitution of, 24, 
69, 257, 279-81, 308-9, compared with 
Federal Constitution, 120; Conti- 
nental Congress requisitions, 18-19, 
27; Continental loan officer, see 
Cochran, John; controversy with 
Massachusetts, 232, 332; Council of 
Appointment of, 189, 257-58, 308-9, 
311, 322-24, 361; Council of Revi- 
sion, con: Court of Chancery of, 210; 
Court for the Trial of Impeachments 
and Correction of Errors, 361; divi- 
sion of, 175-76; and first Federal 
election, 235, 244-46, 248-49, 251, 268- 


207-8, 228, 
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69, 274-75, 275-77, 276-77, 283-86, 
295-97, 298; and frontier posts, 257; 
governor of, 318 (see also Clinton, 
George); gubernatorial _ election 
(1789), 253-54, 255, 255-61, 262-68, 
268-74, 275-76, 277-82, 286-99, 307-8, 
310-15, 315-16, 317-29, 329-31, 333- 
345 335s 339-40, 345; and impost, 276, 
277-78, 279-81, 288-89; judge of U.S. 
District Court of, 387 (see also 
Duane, James); and land grants, 161- 
63, 186-87; legislature of, 11, 25, 119, 
126, 359; lieutenant governor of, 361 
(see also Van Cortlandt, Pierre); 
paper money in, 8, 280; and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, 2, 3, 5, 9, 
10, 11-197; receiver of Continental 
taxes for, 383 (see also Tillotson, 
Thomas); and representation, 24; 
right to secede, 194, 196, secretary 
of state of, 318; Senate of, 47, 51, 69, 
75, 78, 82, 87, 244-46, 251, 269, 2096, 
297, 309, 322, 345, 360, 362, 363, presi- 
dent of, 318; Southern District of, 3, 
173, 175, 262, 272, 317, 318, 339, 345- 
46, 362; state auditor, see Curtenius, 
Peter; state printer, see Holt, John; 
Supreme Court of, 230, 232, 318, 343, 
VGA Ol see mK Oh, aie aioe 
Union, 16, 299; U.S. attorney for, 
see Harison, Richard; U.S. Repre- 
sentatives, 319 (see Are Benson, Eg- 
bert; Laurance, John); U.S. Sena- 
tors, 319, 345, 359-62, 363 (see also 
King, Rufus; Schuyler, Philip); and 
Vermont, 161-63, 186-87, 219-20; and 
weaknesses of Articles of Confed- 
eration, 18 (see also New York 
Ratifying Convention) 

Nicholson, John, 240 

Non-navigating states, 22, 142; and 
regulation of commerce, 22, 29, 323 
and representation, 62-63 

Norfolk, Va., 451, 534; collector of 
customs at, see Lindsay, William; 
naval officer at, see Gatewood, 
Philemon 

North Carolina, 19, 28, 134, 173, 200, 
216-17, 351, 352, 353) 355» 350 392s 
491; accounts with U.S., 567-68; 
commerce of, 556; commissioner to 
settle accounts of, see Winder, Wil- 
liam; General Assembly of, 461; gov- 
ernor of, see Johnston, Samuel; line, 
408; and ratification of Constitution, 
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North Carolina (Continued) 
197-98, 225, 457; and requisitions of 
Continental Congress, 566, ships of, 
422 : 

Northern states, 142; and regulation of 
commerce, 22-23, 29, 32; and seat of 
government, 199, 209-10; value of 
South to the North, 24, 30; and Ver- 
mont, 186-87, 219 

North Hempstead, N.Y., 261 

Northwest Territory, 405; accounts of 
government of, 384; geographer gen- 
eral, see Hutchins, Thomas; gov- 
ernor of, see St. Clair, Arthur, judge 
of, see Symmes, John C. 

“Notes on the History of North and 
South America,” 232, 332 

Nourse, Joseph, 405, 406, 514, 515; 
register of the Treasury, 365-66, 
370, 375-76, 391, 402, 409 

Nova Scotia, 491 


Observations on the Agriculture, 
Manufactures and Commerce of the 
United States. In a letter to a Mem- 
ber of Congress, see Coxe, Tench 

Observations Leading to a Fair Exami- 
nation of the System of Govern- 
ment, Proposed by the Late Conven- 
tion; and to Several Essential and 
Necessary Alterations in it. In a 
Number of letters from the Federal 
Farmer to the Republican, 41, 48 

Oconee River, 457 

Oder River, 355 

Ogden, Philip, 238 

Ogden, Samuel: /etter to, 238 

O’Harra, James, 407 

Ohio, 495 

Ohio River, 14 

Old Point Comfort, Va., 441 

Olin, (Judge), 162 

Olive, (Capt.), gor 

Olney, George, 4o1, 403 

Olney, Jeremiah: letters from, 203-4, 
204-5, 215-16, 229-30; letters to, 199- 
200, 224-25 

Onderdonk, Andrew, 262 

Orange County, N.Y., 339 

Ordnance department, 390, 406 

Osgood, Samuel, 563; letter from, 563- 
64; letters to, 372-73, 518; Postmaster 
General, 409 

Oswald, Eleazer, 4, 9, 10 

Otis, Joseph: letter from, 512 
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Otis, Samuel A., 6; letter to, 377-78 
Oxford, 538 


Paper money: in New York, 8, 280; 
and public debt, 551; in Rhode Is- 
land, 87 

Paramus, N.J., 344 

Paris, 430, 570, 572 

Parker, Daniel, 250; and French debt, 
368, 572 

Parker, Daniel, and Co., 235, 237, 240- 
41, 250; and French debt, 572 

Parliament, see Great Britain 

Patton, Robert, 403 

Paulding, John, 384 

Paymaster General of Continental 
Army, 380 (see also Howell, Jo- 
seph); of Southern Department, see 
Clay, Joseph 

Pennsylvania, 19, 26, 28, 129, 130, 197, 
209, 243, 247, 316, 365, 391; accounts 
with US., 567-68; Assembly of, 211, 
247, 376, speaker of, see Peters, 
Richard; chief justice of Supreme 
Court of, see McKean, Thomas; 
clerk of U.S. District Court of, see 
Caldwell, Samuel; commerce of, 
554-57, 569-70; Commissioner to set- 
tle the accounts, see White, John; 
and first Federal election, 236, 248- 
49, 251, 252; judge of U.S. District 
Court of, 387 (see also Peters, 
Richard); legislature of, 410; and 
manufacturing, 483; militia, 366; and 
ratification of Constitution, 4, 10, 
175; state treasurer of, 438; Supreme 
Executive Council of, 174, president 
of, see Dickinson, John; Mifflin, 
Thomas; U.S. Senators, see Maclay, 
William; Morris, Robert 

Pennsylvania Ratifying Convention, 
238, 243, 249 

Pensions, 406; on Civil List, 384-85; to 
invalids, 380-81 

People of U.S., 157; and accounts with 
US., 374; and Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 44; basis of representation, 24, 
33; and Board of Treasury, 374; con- 
fidence of, 39, 47; and the Constitu- 
tion, 20, 32, 49, 104, 151; and democ- 
racy, 150; and Federal Government, 
40-41, 43, 71, 87, 108, 1275 and first 
Federal election, 296-97; and gov- 
ernment, 131; and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 69, 75, 78, 81, 87, 95, 105, 
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109, 151; and impeachments, 142; in- 
terests of, 47, 55, 66, 75, 78, 87, 93, 
96, 106; and Judiciary Department, 
151; liberties of, 20, 41, 44, 53, 59, 81, 
101-2, 105, 106, 125, 258; passions of, 
87; and President of U.S., 105, 109, 
151, 188; and property, 41; and rep- 
resentatives of, 37, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
50, 51, 52, 59, 82, 87; and republics, 
100; rights of, 55, 57, 89, 180; safety 
of, 28, 81, 104, 105; and Senate, 37, 
69, 76, 78, 81, 82, 87, 95, 109, 151; and 
States, 37, 38, 48, 57, 59, 60, 71; 76, 
IOI, 102, 108, 127; and taxes, 117-18, 
122, 133 (see also Continental Con- 
gress; Requisitions, Union) 

Perth Amboy, N.J., 464-65, 535 

Peters, Richard, 211; letter from, 376; 
letter to, 437-38 

Petersburg, Va., 253; collector of cus- 
toms at, see Heth, William 

Petty, William, see Lansdowne 

Philadelphia, 4, 10, 197, 203, 227, 234, 
235, 237, 238, 240-41, 242, 247, 249, 
250, 253, 289, 343, 363, 369, 371, 378; 
390, 423, 424, 438, 441, 442, 448, 457, 
477s 49 491, 492, 493, 514, 521, 524, 
5271 530; 536, 538, 554, 558, 562, 569- 
70, 579; collector of customs at, see 
Delany, Sharp; as seat of govern- 
ment, 199-200, 209-10, 282; superin- 
tendent of lighthouses for, see Alli- 
bone, William, surveyor of the port, 
see Meredith, Samuel; warden of 
the port, see Allibone, William 

Philip of Macedonia, 22, 28 

Phillips, William, 532 

“Phocian,” see A Letter from Phocian 
to the Considerate Citizens of New 
York 

Pickering, Timothy, 401, 402, 403; let- 
ters from, 527-28, 558; letter to, 
528-29 

Piracies, 190 

Pitt, William, 482, 488, 547 

Platt, Jeremiah, 201 

Poland, 150 

Poll tax, 119, 128, 133 

Polly, 477 

Pomeroy, Ralph, 496, 503-4 

Popular assemblies, see Assemblies, 
popular 

Portland, District of Maine: collector 
of customs at, see Fosdick, Nathan- 
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Portsmouth, N.H., 394, 435, 438, 476, 
519, 561, 578; collector of customs 
at, see Whipple, Joseph; Continen- 
tal agent at, see Langdon, John 

Portsmouth, Va.: collector of customs 
at, see Lindsay, William; naval of- 
ficer at, see Gatewood, Philemon 

Ports of United States: maintenance 
of establishments in, 415-16 

Portugal: commerce of, 469, 555, 556 

Posey, Thomas (Col.), 408 

Post Office Department, 409, 563; Post- 
master General, see Osgood, Samuel 

Potomac River, 209, 538 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 137; seat of New 
York Ratifying Convention, 2, 5, 10, 
II-197, 278 

Power, 49; division of, 97, 126, of gov- 
ernment, 81; love of, 46; opposition 
to, 269; of recall, 69, 73, 87, 88, 89 

President of U.S.: compensation of, 
385; debate on in New York Ratify- 
ing Convention concerning, army, 
169, check on, 188, checks and bal- 
ances, 38, 46, 50, 95, congressmen, go, 
corruption, 86, foreign affairs, 73, 
77, impeachment, 151, people, 105, 
109, 151, power of appointment, 152, 
power to declare war, 143-44, re- 
eligibility of, 153, 188-89, Senate, 73, 
77, state legislatures, 83, 87, 100, ITI, 
treaties, 73, 77, 152, veto, 142, 143- 
44, 151; etiquette rules prescribed 
for, 335-37; first Federal election, 
197-98, 295-96; inauguration of, 336; 
right of access to, 337; secretary to, 
see Lear, Tobias (see also Executive 
Department; Elections, Washing- 
ton, George) 

Princeton, Battle of, 349 

Princeton, N.J., 385, 464 

Princeton College, see New Jersey, 
College of 

Printer to the United States Govern- 
ment, 341-42 

Property: basis of representation, 24, 
33; and jealousy, 320; men of, 320-21, 
322; and people, 41 

Providence, R.I., 215; collector of cus- 
toms at, see Olney, Jeremiah 

Prussia, see German Confederacy 

Public credit, 371; plan for support of, 
411-12, 426, 429-30, 439, 454, 464-65, 
509-11, 525-27, 535; “Report 
Ol naa ge “bh Ay 
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Public creditors, 510-11, 539, 543 

Public debt, 127, 141-42; British, 13- 
14, 482; domestic, 117, 121, 461, 526; 
due France, 366-68, 426, 428-29, 429- 
30, 570-74; due the states, 564-68; for- 
eign, 117, 121, 452, 526; funding of, 
539, 541-44; and imposts and excises, 
509-10; payment of, 526, 539-49; 
statement of by states, 415, 562, 564; 
statement of requested from states, 
411-12, 476; and the states, 476, 564- 
68; and Treaty of Peace (1783), 482, 
487; and western lands, 186, 526 (see 
also Public creditors) 

Public opinion, 68, 323; and govern- 
ment, 37, 50; and laws, 37 

“Publius,” 201-2, 207-8, 341-42, 492 (see 
also The Federalist) 


Quakers, 181 

Quartermaster department, 436-37, 
527; accounts, 373-74, 375, 389-90, 
407, 408 

Quartermaster General, see Pickering, 
Timothy; assistant, see Anspach, 
Peter; deputy assistant, see Dill, 
John; Wolfe, David 

Quebec: governor of, see Dorchester 

Queen Anne’s War, 545 

Queens County, N.Y., 246; electors of, 
letter from, 261-62 


Randall, Paul R., 404 

Randall, Robert R., 361-62 

Randall, Thomas, 313, 370 

Randolph, Ann Cary (Mrs. Thomas 
Mann, Sr.), 8 

Randolph, Beverley, 3; letters from, 
415, 564; letter to, 476; Treasury De- 
partment circulars to, 411-12, 534-35 

Randolph, Edmund: Attorney Gen- 
eral, 409 

Randolph, Thomas Mann, Sr., 7-8, 80 

Randolph, Thomas Mann, Jr., 8 

Ratification, see Constitution (U.S.): 
ratification of 

Recall, power of, 69, 73, 87, 88, 89 

Reed, George, 404 

Register of the Treasury, see Nourse, 
Joseph 

Reid, James, 407 

Rensselaerwyck Manor, 339-40 

“Report of the Estimate of the Ex- 
penditure for the Civil List and the 
War Department to the End of the 
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Present Year” 
1789), 379-92 
“Report on a Particular Statement of 
the Warrants Issued by the Late 
Superintendent of Finance, and by 
the Board of Treasury” (Septem- 
ber 25, 1789), 400-9 

“Report Relative to a Provision for 
the Support of Public Credit” (Janu- 
ary 9, 1790), 454, 465 

Representation: basis of, 95; and elec- 
tors, 15; increase of, 37, 45-46; and 
large states, 15; and local circum- 
stances, 15; and new states, 23, 33; 
number and proportion of, 15, 24- 
26, 29, 30-31, 32-33, 35-57 59-60, 62- 
63, 64-65, 96; and people, 24, 43, 533 
and property, 24; ratio in, 14, 15, 168; 
and slaves, 14; and taxation, 15, 24, 
30, 56, 57; and three-fifths clause, 
23-24, 30 

Representatives: compensation of, 385, 
395; debates on in New York Ratify- 
ing Convention, concerning democ- 
racy, 150, compensation of, 54, cor- 
ruption of, 15, 25, 37, 38, numbers 
of, 15, 24-26, 29, 30-31, 32-33, 35-575 
59-60, 62-63, 106-10, people, 37, 69, 
75, 82, 182, qualifications for, 15, 182, 
restrictions on, go, states, 65; terms 
of, 69, 75; first election of in New 
York, 268-69, 274-75, 276-77, 283-86, 
295-97 (see also Congress of US.; 
Elections; House of Representatives; 
Representation; Senate) 

Republican government, 67, 112, 188, 
324; and Constitution of U.S., 131, 
153; danger in, 325; instability in, 74, 
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Republican principles, 44, 45, 49, 513 
and Constitution of U.S., 45, 48, 49, 
52, 104 

Republics, 22, 29, 37, 43, 69, 100, ror, 
109, 145, 146, 149, 320 

Requisitions, 93, 94, 147, 165, 511; of 
Continental Congress, 17, 114, I15, 
I20-21, 122,126, 120, 131.) 03s) sas 
and New York, 18-r9, 27, 112; and 
standing army, 19; and states, 17-109, 
24, 120-21, ¥22,° 126, 329, 133, 398, 
565-67 

Reserved powers, 117, 127, 132, 182 

Revenue, 439; boats, 420-21, 459; de- 
fects of, 98; for defense, 152; exclu- 
sive, 98, 117; importance of, 99; in- 
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crease of, 511, 580-81; laws, 104, 485, 
486, 488; and national government, 
O8,) OO, nL hs eS. 1IO;) 120513259153; 
objects of, 118; and public debt, 539; 
service, 459; of states, 107, 116, 118, 
132; system under new government, 
419-21, 454-56 (see also Congress of 
US.; Duties; Imposts,; Requisitions, 
Taxes; Treasury Department) 

Rhinebeck, N.Y., 344 

Rhode Island, 23, 26, 82, 87, 115, 120, 
126, 129, 173, 204, 390, 3923 accounts 
with U.S., 380, 567-68; commissioner 
to settle accounts, see Chinn, Ed- 
ward; Continental loan officer, see 
Ellery, William, General Assembly 
of, 215-16, 229-30; governor of, see 
Collins, John; and impost, 275-76, 
280; and ratification of Constitution, 
197-98, 199-200, 224-25; receiver of 
Continental taxes for, see Olney, 
George; and requisitions of Conti- 
nental Congress, 566; ships of, 422 

Rice, John, 399-400, 581; letters from, 
393) 432, 449, 459, 460, 477; letters 


10; 423, 449, 499, 518-19 
Richards, John, 537 


Richmond, Va., 4, 7-8, 9, 13, 61, 91, 137, 
185, 242, 249, 415, 5175 564 

“Richmond Hill,” 363 

Rivington, James, 113, 300-1, 304, 305-6 

Roach, John (Capt.), 148-49 

Roche, see Roach 

Rodgers, John R. B. (Dr.), 242-43 

Rogers, John, 376 

Rogers, Samuel, 250 

Rome, 22, 29, 39, 47, 50, 150 

Roosevelt, Isaac, 370 

Ross, John, 250 

Rotation in office, 85-86, 88-89, 152 

Rotten boroughs, 54 

Rouen, 572 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 150 

Rush, Benjamin: letter from, 242-43 

Russell, Thomas, 532 

Russia: commerce of, 447, 466, 468, 480, 
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Rutledge, John, 174, 248-49, 251 
Ryerss, Gozen: member of New York 
Ratifying Convention, 156 


St. Clair, Arthur, 286-87, 407, 517; 
promissory note from, 400 

St. Croix, 34, 421 

St. Lawrence River, 239 
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St. Mary’s, Ga.: warden of the port of, 
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St. Paul’s Church (New York City), 
346 

Salem, Mass., 451, 475; collector of cus- 
toms at, see Hiller, Joseph 

Sands, Comfort, 370, 405 

Sandwich, 494 

Sappers and Miners, corps of, 335 

Sarah, 477 

Savannah, Ga., 358, 419; collector of 
customs at, see Habersham, John 

Schulenburgh, » 265) 

Schuyler, Catherine (Mrs. Philip), 
339-40 

Schuyler, Philip, 35, 91, 138, 162, 239, 
264, 267, 344-45, 360-62, 362-63, 485, 
531; letter from, 339-40 

Schuyler, Philip Jeremiah, 339-40 

Schuyler, Sarah Rutsen (Mrs. Philip 
Jeremiah), 339-40 

Scipio, 357 

Scotland, 178, 464, 491, 492, 525 

Scott, John: Treasury Department cir- 
culars to, 394-95, 422, 434-35, 444-46 

Scott, John Morin, 302 

Scudder, Henry, 293 

Sears, Isaac, 300-1, 304, 305-6 

Seat of government, 169-70; place, 199- 
200, 203-4, 209-10, 273, 276-77, 282, 
284-85, 298-99, 325-26; representation 
in, 189-90; taxation in, 189-90 

Secession, 61, 194, 196 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 571 (see 
also Jay, John; Livingston, Robert 
R.) 

Secretary to the President of the 
United States, see Lear, Tobias 

Secretary of State, see Jefferson, 
‘Thomas 

Secretary of the Treasury, see Hamil- 
ton, Alexander 

Secretary at War, see Knox, Henry 

Secret and Commercial Committees of 
Continental Congress: accounts, 374; 
and Board of Treasury, 374, 375 

Secret Committee of Correspondence 
(Continental Congress), 538 

Sedgwick, Theodore, 210, 246; letters 
from, 226, 228, 242, 244; letters to, 
225-26, 230-32, 250-51 

Selin, Anthony (Capt.), 4o1, 402 

Senate: appointments by, 365-66; com- 
pensation of chaplain, clerks, door- 
keeper of, 385; debate on in New 
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Senate (Continued) 
York Ratifying Convention con- 
cerning, appointments, 189, checks 
and balances, 87, 188, corruption, 
141, House of Representatives, 37, 
necessity for, 70-71, 77, people, 37, 
50, 69, 78, 81, 82, 87, 105, 109, 151, 
powers of, 73-74, 77, 79, purpose of, 
68, 72, 73-74, 75, 78-79, sense of na- 
tional character, 74, 77, small states, 
63-64, states, 65, 76, 78-79, 82, 83, 95; 
100, 105, 109, 111, term of, 152; first 
session of, 310; secretary of, 385 
(see also Otis, Samuel A.); (see also 
Congress of U.S.; Senators) 

Senators, 65; compensation of, 385, 395; 
debate on in New York Ratifying 
Convention concerning, compensa- 
tion of, 169, corruption of, 86, 89, 
qualifications, 69, restrictions on, 90, 
state governors, 169, state legisla- 
tures, 72-73, term, 72-74, 76, 77, 79, 
83, 88; and President of US., 337 
(see also Congress of U.S.; Elections; 
Senate) 

Separation of powers: in Constitution, 
28, 48, 94-96, 105, 151 

Sete, 453-54 

Seton, William, 240, 250; letter to, 461 

Shaftsbury, Vt., 162 

Shays’ Rebellion, 509 

Shelbourne, William Petty, Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Earl of, see Lans- 
downe 

Sheldon, Charles, 35 

Sherbourne, Mass.: collector of cus- 
toms at, see Hussey, Stephen 

Sherman, Isaac, 405 

Sherman, Roger, 63, 405 

Shipman, Elias, 441 

Ship registers, 490, 495, 520 

Short, William: letter from, 570-74; 
letter to, 429-30 

Skinner, Abraham, 401, 403 

Slavery, 24 

Slaves, 153, 205-6 

Small states, 23, 29, 31, 32, 33, 62; and 
House of Representatives, 63; and 
Senate, 63 : 

Smith, John (Md.), 436-37 

Smith, John (N.Y.), 293 

Smith, John M., 262 

Smith, Melancton, 341-42; member of 
New York Ratifying Convention, 16, 


17, 20, 22, 36-43, 45, 49, 52, 53, 55, 66, 


INDEX 


675 81,925 '975'9239331 90; 103,002.01 04, 
TL5s| 120.) 128, 135-30, 142,015 0,105, 
167, 170, 181, 188, 194, 195, 313, 3253 
notes of on New York Ratifying 
Convention, 11-12, 31-34, 49-52, 78- 
79, 109-12, 131-34, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
159-60, 165-66 

Smith, Robert: letter from, 343 

Smith, Samuel, 436-37 

Smith, Stephen: letter from, 477 

Smith, Thomas, 437-38 

Smith, William (Col.), 34-35 

Smith, William (Md.), 460 

Smith, William (Mass.), 568; Jetter 
from, 522-23; letter to, 574 

Smith, William (N.Y.), 263-64 

Smith and Sheldon, 35 

Smith and Wyckoff, 407 

Smuggling, 422-23, 459, 476-77, 529 

Social compact, 294 

Somerset, Va., 537 

South Carolina, 25, 33, 55, 129, 174, 
3515 357» 358, 365, 392, 393, 456, 4915 
accounts with U.S., 384, 388, 567-68; 
commerce of, 556; commissioner to 
settle accounts, see Reed, George; 
and first Federal election, 236, 248- 
49, 251, 252; governor of, see Rut- 
ledge, John; House of Representa- 
tives of, 365; judge of U.S. District 
Court of, 387; U.S. Representative, 
see Sumter, Thomas 

South Carolina Ratifying Convention, 
17 

Shor states, 22, 29, 142; advantages 
of to North, 24, 30, 33; commerce 
of, 479, 509, 555; and first Federal 
election, 250; and foreign commerce, 
24; and Kentucky, 186-87; and reg- 
ulation of commerce, 22-23, 32; and 
representation, 24, 64; and three- 
fifths clause, 23-24; and Vermont, 
219 

Sovereignty, 117 

Spain, 491; chargés d’affaires at Ma- 
drid, 205-6, 383; commerce of, 469, 
479, 555, 556; king of, 205-6, 217; and 
navigation of Mississippi River, 216- 
17, 484 

Spanish Main, 469 

Sparta, 39, 47, 50, 150 

NA. Spectator, 276 

Spirits, ardent, 124, 134, 165, 452-54; 
duties on, 525 

Springfield, Battle of, 350 
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Springfield, Mass., 5, 34, 35, 390, 407, 
496 

Stadtholder, 21, 29, 32, 150 

Stamp Tax, 525-26, 549 

Standing army, 19, 153, 180, 185 

Stanton, George, 404 

State, Secretary of, see Jefferson, 
Thomas 

State Department: expenses, 388; Sec- 
retary of, see Jefferson, Thomas 

States of U.S.: accounts with United 
States, 374, 375, 380, 564-68, com- 
missioners to settle, 384, 529, see also 
Kean, John; duties in, 373; and fac- 
tions, 85; governments of, 93, aboli- 
tion of, 84, 93, 100, 107, 126, 135-36, 
138-39, 140, advantages of, 26, 71, 
as a check in Federal Government, 
25, 50, 51, 57, 59, and concurrent 
jurisdiction, 92, 99, 103, 107, 108, 111, 
116, 117, 127, 132, and Congress of 
U.S., 53, 89-90, and corruption, 46, 
and freedom, 44, and general gov- 
ernment, 46, 48, 49, 53, 70-71, 76, 87, 
100-1, jurisdiction of, 102-3, 116, leg- 
islatures of, 169, 295-96, and national 
debts, 127, objects of, 97, and people, 
50, 57751005) 715) 70,0 LOls) 102, 108,5127, 
powers of, 76, 78, 102, 108, 111, 116, 
127, 138-39, and President of US., 
83, 87, 100, reserved powers, 117, 
127, 132, 182, safety of, 104, and 
Senate, 72-73, 76, 78-79, 82, 83, 84, 
87, 88-89, 95, 100, and taxation, 56, 
57, 98, 103, 106, 107, 111, 116, 117, 118, 
122-2 7,072.88 120,130, 132,0and 
union, 70-71, 100, 107, IIO-II, 135- 
36, 137, 138-39, 140; influence of, 85; 
interests of, 45, 55, 56, 66, 70, 76, 77, 
83, 84, 88; and militia, 169; and 
people, 37, 38, 76; power of, 299; 
and requisitions, 17-18, 27-28, 120-21, 
i225) 1265, L20,) 1335 rights of, 84, 88 
(see also Continental Congress; East- 
ern states; Imposts, Large states; 
Middle states; Navigating states; 
New states; Non-navigating states; 
Northern states; Small states; South- 
erm states) 

Statutes, see Congress of U.S.: acts of 

Stonington, Conn., 520 

Stoughton, Thomas, 370 

Suffolk County, N.Y., 160, 262, 264, 
ZOO 27 Os82 725127145) 27 Opn? O20 2502 O75 
289, 290, 292, 293, 297, 299, 331 


Sullivan, John, 4or1; letter from, 148-49; 
letter to, 2 
Sully, Maximilien de Béthune, duc de, 


349 

Sumter, Thomas, 460 

Superintendent of Finance, see Morris, 
Robert 

Supreme Court, 109-51; appellant ju- 
risdiction of, 191; appeal from deci- 
sions of, 191-92; Chief Justice, see 
Jay, John; and Court of Impeach- 
ment, 168; and laws of nations, 179; 
original jurisdiction of, 190-91; and 
treaties, 179 

Supreme law of the land: Constitution 
as, 104, 108, 116, 132 

Surveyor of the port: of Philadelphia, 
see Meredith, Samuel 

Susquehanna River, 431 

Sweden, 141; commerce of, 447, 466, 
468, 469, 471, 480, 509, 554 

Sweeney, Doyle, 376 

Switzerland, 180 

“Sword and Purse,” 20, 28, 95-96, 97, 
105-6, 109 

Symmes, John C., 405 


Tariff, 485, 486 (see also Congress of 
U.Si:"acts of) 

Tarleton, Banastre (Lt. Col.), 353 

Tavern licenses: tax on, 550 

Taxes, 140-41, 144, 147; on acts of 
conveyance, 549; on bonds and mort- 
gages, 549; collection of, 128; direct, 
91, 94, 98, 119, 165, 186, 218, 511; 
exclusive, 98, 103; and Federal Gov- 
ernment, 40, 47, 59, 60, 93, 106-7, 
DLO; Lite 010-2356 127-30) 25081330 
on income, 550; indirect, 186, 218; 
on insurance policies, 550; internal, 
56, 59; on land, 119, 133, 525; on legal 
instruments, 549; and local knowl- 
edge, 40; on luxuries, 128, 133; and 
new government, 439, 525-26, and 
people, 117-18, 122, 133; poll taxes, 
119, 128, 133; and public debt, 539, 
548-51, 533-54; and representation, 
15, 24, 30, 40, 56, 57; Stamp Tax, 
525-26, 549; and states, 98, 103, 106, 
NOW LL Om Uhl 1O- Noma 25a 235 Lz 
30, 132, 133; on tavern licenses, 550; 
on transfer of real property, 549; 
on transfer of stock of US., 550; 
Traité de Charente, 459, uniform, 
123 (see also Concurrent jurisdic- 
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Taxes (Continued) 
tion; Congress of U.S.; Continental 
Congress; Duties; Excise; Imposts; 
Requisitions; Revenue; Treasury De- 
partment 

“Tells Truth,” 262 

Temple, Sir John, 489-90; letter from, 
396-97; letter to, 396 

Tender laws, 486-87; in Rhode Island, 
200 

Tennessee, 547; and Mississippi River, 


217 

Thompson, Elizabeth, 406 

Thomson, Charles, 198 

Three-fifths clause, 23-24, 30 

Tillotson, Thomas, 401, 403, 528 

Tinmouth, Vt., 161, 162 

Tobacco, 491 

Tonnage Act (July 20, 1789), 485, 486, 
488, 490 (see also Congress of U.S.: 
acts of) 

Tonnage duties, 92, 395, 421, 455, 462, 
477, 521, 561 (see also Duties) 

Tories, 176, 301 (see also Loyalists) 

Tousard, Lewis (Lt. Col.), 385 

Traité de Charente, 459 

Traversie, Joseph, 385, 406 

Treasurer of the United States, see 
Meredith, Samuel 

Treasurer of the United States (Con- 
federation), see Hillegas, Michael 

Treasury, Assistant Secretary of, see 
Coxe, Tench; Duer, William 

Treasury, Secretary of, see Hamilton, 
Alexander 

Treasury Department, 364; Assistant 
Secretary of, see Duer, William, 
auditor, see Wolcott, Oliver, Jr.; 
compensation of, 386-87; comp- 
troller, see Eveleigh, Nicholas; Wol- 
cott, Oliver, Jr.; expenses of, 388; 
register, see Nourse, Joseph; re- 
quest for bids, 496, Secretary of, see 
Hamilton, Alexander; treasurer, see 
Meredith, Samuel 

Treasury Department 
tion), 382-83 

Treasury Department circulars to the 
collectors of the customs, Septem- 
ber 14, 1789, 373; September 22, 1780, 
394-95; October 1, 1789, 415-16; Oc- 
tober 2, 1789, 419-21; October 3, 1789, 
22; October 6, 1789, 427; October 
10, 1789, 434-35; October 14, 17869, 
444-46; October 15, 1789, 446-47; 


(Confedera- 
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October 20, 1789, 454-56; October 
31, 1789, 478; November 25, 1789, 
559; November 30, 1789, 575-78; to 
the collectors of the customs in Mas- 
sachusetts, November 20, 1789, 532- 


Treasaey Department circulars to Con- 
tinental loan officers, October 17, 
1789, 440-41 

Treasury Department circulars to the 
governors of the states, September 
26, 1789, 411-12; November 21, 1789, 
534-35 

Treasury Department circulars to the 
wardens of the ports, October 5, 
1789, 424 

Treasury Department warrant No. 1, 
370 

Treaties, 47, 142; and President of U.S., 
77, 337; and Senate, 77, 337; and 
Supreme Court, 179 

Treaty of Peace (1783), 14, 196, 336, 
486; and Mississippi River, 217, 484; 
violations of, 482, 484, 487 

Tredwell, Thomas: member of New 
York Ratifying Convention, 112, 156, 
196, 293 

Trenton, Battle of, 349 

Trial by jury, 152, 154, 178, 179, 180 

Troup, Robert, 341-42, 362-63; letter 
from, 359-62 

Trumbull, John, 252 

Trumbull, Jonathan, 404 

Tucker, Thomas Tudor, 210 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, viscomte de, 265, 355 

Turkey, 93 

Turnbull, Robert: Jetter fromm, 253 

Tybee, Island of (Ga.), 515 

Tyranny, 34, 38, 39, 43, 68, 82, 96, 97; 
III, 119, 131 


Ulster County, N.Y., 52, 59, 114, 131, 
142, 263, 308, 309 

Union: George Clinton on, 57-58; and 
concurrent jurisdiction, 92, 99, 103; 
danger to New York from lack of, 
16, 17; danger to Union from not 
ratifying the Constitution, 156-58, 
292; destruction of, 57, 71; essence 
of, 99; interests of, 55, 70, 75; ju- 
risdiction of, 102-3; necessity of, 16, 
43-44; needs of, 98; and New York 
gubernatorial election, 255-61, 273- 
74, 286, 299; objects of, 97; opposi- 


INDEX 


tion to, 60, 299; and passion in legis- 
lature, 74; and people, 108, 127; and 
popular influence, 71, 76, 78-79; 
power of, 88, 92-93, 152; and rep- 
resentation, 26, 30; and Rhode Is- 
land, 224-25; rights of, 84; and states, 
70-71, 76, 87, 100-1, 107, I10-11, 126, 
135-36, 137, 138-39, 140; ey 
of laws of, 92, 103; and taxation, 92, 
99, 103, 106; welfare of, 56 

United Netherlands, 20, 21, 28, 93, 119, 
128, 133, 141, 150; American Minister 
to, see Adams, John; commerce of, 
447, 467, 468, 469, 471, 480, 491, 509, 
554, 556; Minister to U.S., see Van 
Berckel, Pieter Johan; and U. S. loan, 
366-68, 570-71 

United States, bankers of, see Willink, 
Wilhelm and Jan, and Nicholaas and 
Jacob Van Staphorst, and Nicholas 
Hubbard 

United States district attorney, 478; 
for Massachusetts, see Gore, Chris- 
topher; for New York, see Harison, 
Richard 

United States district judge: for New 
York, see Duane, James; for Penn- 
sylvania, see Peters, Richard 


Van Berckel, Pieter Johan, 497 

Van Cortlandt, Pierre: letter to, 254- 
55; and New York gubernatorial 
election, 254-55, 259, 260, 261, 269, 
308 

Vandalia Co., 13-14 

Van Horne, Garritt, 494 

Van Horne and Clarkson: 
from, 494 

Van Ness, Peter, 308-9 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, 339-40 

Van Staphorst, Nicholaas and Jacob, 
5725 573-74 

Van Vert, Isaac, 384 

Varick, Richard, 282, 506; letter to, 


receipt 


240 

Vaughan, Sir John, 266 

Veal, Michael, 211-12 

Vergennes, Constantin Gravier, comte 
de, 393-94, 428, 573 ao 

Vermont, 25, 33, 243, 503; admission 
to the Union, 161-63, 186-87, 211-12, 
218-20; Assembly of, 212; Council 
of, 212; governor of, see Chittenden, 
Thomas 

Versailles, 494, 571 
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Veto power, 142, 143-44 

Vice President of U.S., 225, 235-36, 
247-49, 295; Compensation of, 385 
(see also Adams, John) 

Ville, see Veal 

Virginia, 6, 63, 82, 115, 130, 217, 237, 
288, 293-94, 390, 392, 407, 434, 488, 
ME SOs Hota Helin See Geta ekeetoubanes 
with U.S., 564, 567-68; commerce of, 
490-92; commissioner to settle ac- 
counts, see Winder, William; Com- 
pact laws of, 431-32; Council of, 
249; and first Federal election, 248- 
49, 251, 252; governor of, see Har- 
rison, Benjamin; Randolph, Beverley; 
inspector of survey in, see Newton, 
Thomas, Jr.; judge of U.S. District 
Court of, 387; and Kentucky, 1; and 
land companies, 13-14; legislature of, 
413, 415; line, 408; and ratification 
of the Constitution, 3, 4, 7-8, 9, 10, 
13-14, 91-92, 147-48, 175, 182, 194; 
receiver of Continental taxes for, 
see Webb, George; and Revolution, 
351-58; treasurer of, see Webb, 
George; U.S. Senator, see Grayson, 
William 

Virginia Ratifying Convention, 4, 7-8, 
9, 10, 13-14, 35, 61-62, 91-92, 137-38, 
182, 185, 413 

Von Steuben, Frederick William Au- 
gustus Henry Ferdinand, baron, 352, 
461, 497, 501-2; claim of, 208-10, 212- 
13, 213-15; letter from, 211 


Waddington, Joshua, 370 

Wadsworth, Jeremiah, 201, 237, 404, 
493; letters from, 252-53, 496, 498; 
letters to, 247, 422-23, 503, 512-13 

Waldo, Joseph (Dr.), 407 

Walker, Benjamin, 383, 405; Jetter 
from, 373-76 

Wallace, Elizabeth, 403 

Walley, Thomas, 532 

Walton, George: Treasury Depart- 
ment circular to, 411-12 

War: of ambition, 145; declaration of, 
53, 60, 110, 152; of defense, 146 

War, Secretary at, see Knox, Henry 

Warden of the port: of Philadelphia, 
see Allibone, William 

War Department, 437; compensation 
of, 387, “Estimate of the Expenditure 
for ...to the End of the Present 
Year,” September 19-21, 1789, 389- 
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War Department (Continued) 
90; expenses of, 388, 406-7; pay of 
Army, 407-8, Secretary, see Knox, 
Henry ; 

War Department (Confederation), 
383; Secretary, see Knox, Henry 

Warren, John (Dr.), 406 

Warren, Joseph (Maj. Gen.), 385, 406 

Warren, Joseph (son), 385, 406 

Warville, Jean Pierre Brissot de, 368, 
426-27, 572 

Washington, George, 345-46; and ap- 
pointments, 365, 472, 485, 487-88, 
492; and Constitution, 176, 291; and 
first Federal election, 225, 228, 248; 
household expenses of, 442, 563; 
letters from, 206-8, 222-24, 227, 230, 
337-38, 409; letters to, 201-2, 220-22, 
233-34, 335-37) 456-57; President of 
Constitutional Convention, 64, 65; 
President of U.S., 200, 207-8, 220-22, 
252, 334, 339) 393-94, 430, 438, 486, 
488, 517, 522, 534; and Revolution, 
348, 350, 353, 434, 538; secretary to, 
see Lear, Tobias (see also Elections) 

Washington, Martha, 230, 233, 346 

Washington, William (Lt. Col.), 358 

Washington County, N.Y., 36 

Watson, James, 498 

Watson and Greenleaf, 498 

Watts, Robert, 240, 407 

Wayne, Anthony: letter from, 316 

Webb, Foster, Jr., 249 

Webb, George, 402; letter from, 249 

Webb, Samuel B., 252 

Webb, William: Treasury Department 
circular to, 422 

Webster, » 356 

Wells, , Mr., 340 

Westchester County, N.Y., 286, 339 

Western posts, 144, 196, 435-37, 450- 
51; and Treaty of Peace (1783), 482, 
487 

Western territory, 25, 130, 238; and 
Mississippi River, 484; and public 
debt, 186, 526 

West Indies, 34, 202, 344, 469, 480, 481, 
554, 556 

West Point, 173, 266, 390, 394, 407, 496 

Whigs, 176 

“Whippers In,” 262 

Whipple, Joseph: letters from, 395, 
435, 438, 476-77, 519, 561, 578-79; 
letter to, 493 

Whipple, William, 401, 402 
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Whisky, see Spirits, ardent 

White, John, 403, 404 

White Eyes, George M., 385, 406 

White Plains, N.Y., 286 

Wickham, William, 340-41 

Willard, _____, Mr., 503, 512-13 

Willett, Marinus, 262, 300-2, 304, 305- 
6, 311, 313, 329-31; letters from 
ABHG” Borin, ator, sey Hoe ie 
“H.G.,” 306-7 

William, David, 384 

Williams, Elie: Jetter from, 435-37; 
letter to, 450-51 

Williams, John, 360, 362; member of 
New York Ratifying Convention, 
36, 37, 38; 45, 93, 94) 119, 121, 131, 
135-36, 188 

Williams, Otho H., 437; letters from, 
398-99, 431-32, 459-60, 461-64, 472, 
477, 500, 515-16, 529; letters to, 
523, 559-60, 560; Treasury Depart- 
ment circulars to, 373, 394-95, 415- 
16, 419-21, 422, 427, 434-35, 444-46, 
446-47, 454-56 

Williamson, Hugh, 200, 201 

Willing, Thomas, 369, 379, 3953; letters 
from, 416-19, 442-43, 523-24, 5793 
letters to, 370-71, 409, 427, 516, 561 

Willink, Wilhelm and Jan, and Nich- 
olaas and Jacob van Staphorst, and 
Nicholas Hubbard, 572, 573-74 

Wilmington, N.C., 356, 492; French 
vice-consul at, see Ducher, Gaspard 

Wilson, James, 236-37; letter to, 247- 


ay 

Winder, William, 403-4 

Windward Islands, 453 

Winn, William, 405-6 

Witherspoon, John, 211, 213, 215; let- 
ters from, 464-65, 535-36; letter to, 


Sy) 

yvalceee Oliver, Jr.: auditor of the 
Treasury, 365-66, 375, 376, 493-945 
letters from, 377, 495, 564-68; letter 
tO, 372 

Wolcott, Oliver, Sr., 366 

Wolfe, David, 527-28, 558 

Woods, John, 405 

Wray, Jacob: letter from, 441 

Writ of error, 183 

Wynkoop, Dirck, 196 

Wynkoop, John: letter from, 308-9 

Wyoming Territory, 527 


Yadken River, 355 
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Yates, Robert: member of New York 
Ratifying Convention, 135-36, 138-39, 
140, 156, 179, 359-62; and New York 
gubernatorial election, 254-55, 259, 


260, 261, 269, 308, 312-14, 315-16, 
320-21, 327, 339-40, 344-45 
Workwear, 210y 213,214 
Yorktown, Battle of, 201-2, 220 
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